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British Railways Board. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, 
Acting Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared 
on behalf of the County Councils of London, Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

Mr. J. B. ELTON (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Solicitor 
to the Corporation of Barking) appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. JAMES AMPHLETT and Mr. P. CONI (instructed 
by Messrs. Amphlett & Co., Solicitors) appeared on 
behalf of Berkhamsted Commuters’ Association. 



Mr. R. CALVOCORBSSI (instructed by Mr. H. F. Bishop, 
Clerk of the Council) appeared on behalf of the Urban 
District Counoil of Cheshunt. 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. C. Hampton 
Vick, Solicitors) appeared on behalf of Sevenoaks Season 
Ticket Holders’ Association, Folkestone & Kent Coast 
Railway Travellers’ Association, North East Kent Rail- 
way Travellers’ Association, Ruislip Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Tunbridge Wells & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Tonbridge & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Chelmsford Railway Users’ Association and 
Electric Transport Development Society. 



Mr. J. L. WRIGHT, M.B.E., represented Nuffield Parish 
Council. 



Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Residents’ 
Associations in the County of Kent. 



(Mr. Fay ) : May it please the Tribunal ; on this Appli- 
cation by British Railways I appear with my learned 
friends Mr. Trustram Eve and Mr. Anderson. I see that 
the Tribunal has promulgated a list of appearances with 
the names of my learned friends and others who form 
the opposition ; in those circumstances I need not introduce 
them one by one. 

One year ago yesterday. Sir, this Tribunal finished the 
first Public Inquiry into a proposed London Fares Order 
and subsequently made the London Fares (British Rail- 
ways) Order, 1963, and also a similar London Transport 
Order. The Hearing, Sir, as you will recall, was primarily 
a Hearing into the Application by London Transport ; the 
case of British Railways was on that occasion stated bo be 
■in terms consequential upon the London Transport Appli- 
cation. Because it was consequential I found myself 
having to apologies on behalf of British Railways for not 
asking for a net revenue of the size whioh the evidence 
indicated British Railways should ask for. I indicated on 
that occasion a year ago that British Railways were in 
fact reconsidering their charging structure and that they 
would be coming forward in due course under the proposed 
Order, which was not merely following London Transport, 
but was tailored to the special . circumstances of British 
Railways. 

This is that Order, Sir, and we now apply for an Order 
in substitution for the existing Order as amended, which 
will bring British Railways charging structure into con- 
formity with British Railways operating circumstances. 
We ask for a new Order, not merely an amendment to 
the existing Order, largely for the sake of simplicity, so 
that those who may read it will see the whole of the 
law in one document rather than having to look at amend- 
ment after amendment. 



I have gone baok to last November, Sir, but to bring 
the history up to date I should mention that on the 14th 
February of this year British Railways gave notice under 
Section 48 of the Transport Act of 1962, raising the 
minimum ordinaiy fare from 3d. to 4d. as from the 
1st March of this year. Subsequently, on the 1st June, 
you heard the consequent Application to vary the Fares 
Order, and duly so authorised. 



On the 10th July a second notice was given by British 
Railways under Section 48, increasing certain maximum 
fares as from the 19th July last, and one of the purposes 
of this present Application is to apply to confirm those 
increases, as in duty bound, under the terms of the Act, 
British Railways have to apply, so as to make them 
permanent. 



But the present Application for an Order is not merely 
to confirm those increases ; it is also to make further 
alterations in the maximum charging powers of British 
Railways and therefore 5n fact this Application Is going to 
fall into two well-defined and well-distinguished parts ; 
and we have been at pains in our documents to distinguish 
first of all between the effects of the increases of July last 
and secondly the effect of granting the further increases 
■in maximum charging powers that we ask for. 



One can also say that the present Application is two- 
fold in this respect, in that its object is first to secure 
additional revenue needed by British Railways to meet 
increased costs and to put them, as far as the fares the 
subject of this Order are concerned, into a better financial 
position. Also (and this is the other part) to set up a 
fares structure which is one which is, as I said, tailored 
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to British Railways’ operating circumstances and appro- 
priate to their circumstances and, if my friends of London 
Transport will permit me to use the expression, no longer 
tied to London Transport’s apron strings. 

In consequence, Sir, this Application is made separately 
from the Application which is to be made on a date which 
I think is fixed not before next week, by London Trans- 
port ; and since this British Railways case is presented in 
this way and in isolation, the present Application com- 
mended to you to enable your Tribunal to consider British 
Railway’s financial obligations under the Transport Act of 
1962 in isolation and to determine just what ought to be 
the proper target of revenue at which those services of 
British Railways which are the subject of your jurisdiction 
should aim at. 

With this brief introduction. Sir, I pass, again briefly I 
hope, to the statutory framework. Last time I went in 
some detail into the the statutory provisions which govern 
both the duty of British Railways and the duty, as the 
statute expresses it, of the Tribunal and I do not propose 
again to go in any detail through that. 

( President ) : Although you may not be going into detail, 
Mr. Fay, I think it would be a good idea to make it clear 
■that we are not sitting here wielding an unlimited juris- 
diction in the matter ; we are solely acting on the statute. 
I say that because some of the representations seem to 
be based on the former assumption, and I think it would 
be ■ helpful if those who are going to cross-examine 
witnesses, and address us, had in mind that our jurisdiction 
is of a limited nature, so that they can address themselves 
to the matters upon which we in fact have jurisdiction. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; I am much obliged. I never find 
it in my heart to wax very indignant about people who 
have to pay more and who wish to put forward views 
which express the painfulness of finding more money for 
anything, but time and again one has heard at these 
Inquiries points of view as to hardship and so on, which 
are simply not matters which this • Tribunal, under the 
present Act or under the previous Acts, had any jurisdic- 
tion to consider. 

(. President ): Yes ; although we have no jurisdiction, 
we have the greatest sympathy with them. 



colloquial term — “ shall not apply to the Railways Board, 
but the Railways Board shall so conduct their business 
as to place themselves at the earliest possible date in such 
a position that their revenue will be, and continue to be, 
not less than sufficient for making provision for the meeting 
of charges properly chargeable to revenue, taking one year 
with another.” 

That date, as the Tribunal observed in its judgment upon 
the 1963 Application, is different from the date imposed 
upon the other organs and in particular upon London 
Transport, in that this Board is absolved from the duty 
of immediately paying its way ; and this Board, the Rail- 
ways Board, obviously had to be so absolved because it 
'is a matter of common knowledge that year after year 
it has had a serious deficit, and it was quite impracticable, 
or would have been, to try and force it to pay its way 
immediately. 

The Tribunal in its judgment referred to this duty, if 
I recall it rightly, as being less onerous than the duty on 
the London Transport Board, for that reason. I am bound 
to say, however, that some officers of my clients find it 
difficult to appreciate the statement that the duty falling 
upon them is a less onerous one than that falling upon 
their colleagues of London' Transport. I have explained to 
these officers, as far as they have mentioned this to . me, 
that from a legal standpoint it seems to nie that the words 
“ less onerous ” are justified in that the fulfilment of the 
duty to make ends meet is postponed ; but that, I. venture 
to think, is the legal use of the words, in which they were 
employed in the judgment, and I am asked , to mention 
to you that from the practical viewpoint, as those officers 
of the Board tell me, and as I would submit, the financial 
duty of British Railways is in fact the more stringent of 
the two. 

If I can translate it into practical terms, leaving aside 
the law for a moment, London Transport has the duty of 
keeping a solvent concern solvent and to increase some- 
what its margin ; whereas British Railways has the task 
of turning an insolvent concern into a solvent one, and 
moreover if is given a time-limit of five years in which to 
do that. This is what may have been overlooked — and I 
do not think I referred to it last time — that not only have 
they a time-limit but a money limit as well and to 
emphasise this, Sir, may I invite you to look at 'the first 
three sub-sections of section 22. 



(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir, and I have already indicated my 
attitude. 

I was going to remind you that you are under a 
statutory obligation under Section 45, sub-section (4) of 
the Act, which requires you in terms, in exercising your 
power to make Orders on an Application such as this, not 
to do anything which prevents British Railways from 
levying charges which make a proper contribution to the 
discharge of their financial duty. 

Therefore, Sir, one has to look at once to see what is 
the financial duty of British Railways. The -duty is of 
course binding upon my clients and by virtue of Section 
45(l)(a), equally binding upon the Tribunal. It follows 
therefore that the Tribunal’s jurisdiction, as I would submit, 
is purely a matter of cold finance ; we cannot embark 
upon the warmer realms of human sympathy, much as 
some here would like us to do so. - We have, to consider 
just how much this viable part of the undertaking, namely 
journeys made by passengers on British Railways to points 
within the London area — ought to earn and how its finan- 
cial outcome ought to be assessed and what its proper 
contribution, in terms of pounds, shillings and pence, to 
the overall picture of British Railways should be. 

The obligation of British Railways — and again it is a 
statutory one imposed upon British Railways by Parliament 
— is to be found, so far as I need mention it now, in 
Section 22, sub-section (4). of the Act of 1962. The section 
reads as follows ; “ During the period of five- years 
beginning with the vesting date ” — which, I interpose, was 
the 1st January, 1963 — “ sub-section (1) of Section-Eighteen 
of this Act”— that is the one which requires the various 
organs set up by the Act to- pay their way, to use a 



They are as follows : Section 22, sub-section (1) -reads : 
“The Minister may, with the approval of the. Treasury, 
out of money provided by Parliament make grants to the 
Railways Board to meet any deficit on their revenue 
account arising during the period of five, years beginning 
with the vesting date." Pausing there, Parliament knew that 
there was a very substantial deficit being incurred year 
by year by British Railways and it provided for making 
grants to meet the deficit out of- public monies for five 
years, which is the same period assigned in sub-section (4) 
as the limit of the Board’s being absolved from its duties 
to make ends meet. 

Then sub-section (2) reads : “ No loan shall be made 
by the Minister under sub-section (1) of Section Twenty 
of this Act to the Railways Board to meet any deficit on 
their Revenue Account arising more than five years after 
the vesting date.” That points again to the stringent task 
which Parliament has laid upon the Board. For five years 
they can look to Parliament to help them with the deficit ; 
at the end of five years they can expect no grant and they 
can expect no loan either because it would be illegal, under 
the general powers of making loans given to the Treasury 
under this Act, to advance a loan to the Board for this 
purpose of meeting the deficit on Revenue- Account. 

Then sub-section (3) reads: “The aggregate . of any 
grants made under this section to the Railways Board, 
together with any loans made by the .Minister under sub- 
section (1) of Section Twenty of this Act- to the Board 
to meet any defioit on their Revenue Account, shall not 
exceed Four hundred and fifty million pounds, and both 
the power conferred by sub-seotion (1) -of this- Section 
and the power of the Minister to make loans under. sub- 
section (-1) of the said Section Twenty shall- be limited 
accordingly.” - - • - - 
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So there is the financial limit which I call to the atten- 
tion of the Tribunal as fortifying the time limit of five 
years, and just how serious a matter it is for British Rail- 
ways and just how onerous (to use that term) the duty is, 
may be illustrated if I mention that by the end of this 
year, which is the second year of the existence of the 
Railways Board, £250m. out of that total of £450m. will 
have been used up. That is the amount that has been 
obtained from the Treasury to meet deficits — or it will 
be the amount by the 31st December next — on Revenue 
Account. So that in two thirds of the time, five-ninths 
of the money has already been used. That leaves only 
£200m. — if may sound odd to preface a sum like that by 
the word “ only ” but it is a measure of the stringency of 
•the matter. These sums have to be provided by the tax 
payer to keep the whole of British Railways working ; 
there is only £200m. left for the next three years and the 
duty on the Board, as you will see under Section 22, is to 
keep its deficits on Revenue Account within £200m. spread 
over the next three years, and also to reduce that deficit to 
zero by the end of the next three years. I submit that 
that is an onerous, and one might also say a crushing, duty 
which is laid upon them and one which is in the forefront 
of the minds of those whose concern is the financing of 
British Railways. These provisions are for the protection 
of the taxpayer ; it is the taxpayer who has to foot the 
bill arid the taxpayer has served, through Parliament, un- 
mistakable notice on British Railways that while he, the 
taxpayer, is prepared to help with the deficit to the amount 
indicated in these sub-sections, that is the limit of the 
taxpayer’s bounty. In view of those circumstances, and 
in view of those considerations, it is clearly a matter of 
urgency which must be in the forefront of the minds of 
those operating British Railways, to see that they reach 
the same position of solvency at the due time stipulated 
by Parliament. There is no justification for any sort of 
hope that those provisions might be eased ; nor indeed 
ought we, operating as we are — and by “ we ” I mean 
both my clients and the Tribunal — under the terms of 
the statute, to contemplate anything except those terms. 

That, Sir, is the background under which we come 
before you asking for powers to increase the maximum 
charges which are the subject of the jurisdiction of the 
Tribunal ; as you know, they are those charges which 
are made for passenger journeys wholly within the London 
area. 



It may be profitable now. Sir, to turn to the documents 
to see how the position has changed since it was so fully 
explored before you a year ago. I would like to compare, 
to start with, the document WW1 which was then before 
you, with its successor of today. Last year’s WW1 is to 
be found at page 32 of the printed transcript in the first 
day’s evidence, 11th November, 1963. 



You will recall, Sir, that as that document shows the 
receipts were calculated as £32.8m. ; the expenditure was 
calculated at a total of £31£m., leaving a margin, at the 
charges then in force, of £ljm. Then there was added in 
the estimated yield of the increases made or proposed, 
first of all, £2.2m. for the increases which had already been 
brought into force under statutory notice and secondly the 
further increase in the quarterly season ticket rates which 
was proposed and which was estimated to bring in £400,000. 



That, as you will recall, was disallowed by the Trans- 
port Tribunal and therefore the margin which was thrown 
out by the document WW1 falls to be reduced from the 
rounded figure of £4.0m. to £3.7m. 

Now, Sir, that was not in fact enough to cover the 
interest on the active debt plus the amount out of general 
reserve, or the equivalent of general reserve, which ought 
properly, as I think the Tribunal agreed, to be set aside 
to cover the uplift of replacement provision from the 
historic basis as appearing in the revenue accounts, to the 
replacement cost which would have to be incurred when 
the assets being depreciated are replaced. The figures were : 
£3. 4m. interest and £0.5m. replacement uplift, so we started 
on that occasion with this prospect of a margin, after 
meeting the working expenses, of £3.7m. and interest and 
replacement depreciation provision of £3 ,9m. 



[Continued 



If one compares the document with the WW1 which has 
been placed before the Tribunal already and with which 
Mr. Winchester will deal when he comes to give evidence 
this time, one can see the changes which have taken place 
in the meantime. 



Before I come to that I should perhaps remind the 
Tribunal that the expenditure has to be calculated on a 
costing basis, as you will recall, because of the notional 
nature of that part of the undertaking whose affairs are 
within your jurisdiction. I do not propose to go again 
through the costing exercise ; suffice it to say, as I dare 
say you will already have observed, that Mr. Winchester 
has brought forward to this occasion a paper which last 
year became WW2 and which explained how the costing 
exercise was performed, and he supplemented it with a 
document which is this year’s WW2, explaining the changes 
between last year and this year. 

Perhaps I may just briefly have a look at the two WW2’s 
side by side ; if we do that, we can see the two main 
features which have affected the situation in the interim. 

The first one is a welcome one ; the receipts have gone 
up. If one looks at the receipts for a future year, in this 
year’s WW1 one sees that they are set at £36.3m; whereas 
if one works on the basis of last year’s document, receipts 
at the old fares, £32.8m., the yield of the increase is 
£2.2m ; the sum of those two is £35.Qm., whereas now we 
are budgeting not for £35.0m. but for £36.3m. I shall 
say a little more later on about the factors which have 
gone to inrease the traffic and the receipts of British 
Railways and which is a welcome feature — very welcome 
no doubt to both sides of this gathering — because it does 
absolve British Railways from the need to go for even 
higher fares than are asked for on the present occasion 
and which might otherwise have to be asked for. 

I have given the receipts ; the expenditure is £32.7m. 
on total, a margin of £3 ,6m. The yield of the proposed 
increases is : £1.6m. from those fares which were brought 
•in last July, and £1.0m. from this further increase now 
sought, a total of £2.6m., producing a margin on line 
13, of £6.2m. 

Now there appears a new line, line 14, which reads as 
follows : “ Deduct : Estimated cost of further increase in 
wage rates based on offer made by Board on 6th Novem- 
ber, 1964, £1.0m. I have to be a little careful about what 
I say on this matter. Sir, for two reasons. The legal reason 
is that I do not wish to involve myself in contempt of 
Court, but since this document was prepared the wages 
claim to which it relates has been submitted to arbitration 
and therefore the facts which I wish to place before the 
Tribunal are these : A wages claim was made by the staff 
last April ; on the 6th November of this year, following a 
good deal of negotiation in the meantime, the Board made 
an offer which, if accepted, would have cost British Rail- 
ways in total £18.0m. The London Lines proportion of the 
total is this figure of £1.0m. That offer was not accepted ; 
it was rejected and the present stage of this wage negotia- 
tion is that the matter has been submitted to arbitration 
and I understand .that the hearing of the arbitration 
proceedings commences on Wednesday week, 2nd Decem- 
ber, so I need not follow out the line of reasoning which 
leads me to say that £1.0m., namely the cost to London 
Lines of the offer which has been made to, and rejected 
by, the men, is a minimum figure to which British Railways 
has to look forward to having to pay in the future. 



The result of taking that into consideration, as one must, 
is to produce the margin at the bottom of Exhibit WW1, 
of £5. 2m., described as the “ Margin available to meet 
interest and reserves.” Of course. Sir, the minimum amount 
of the future increase in costs, £1.0m., is in fact the same 
as the figure thrown out as the net yield of the increases 
at Stage 2 of this Application — Ithat is to say, those not 
yet in force, but asked for on this Application. So the 
figure of £5 .2m. is the same whether we consider the 
position today when the wages increase has not come into 
force and nor have the further fares increases, or whether 
we look to the future when there will clearly be a wage 
increase and, as I trust and so submit there should be, 
a fares increase ; the one will counter-balance the other. 
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so we have, both before and after these events, a margin 
of £5.2m. That compares with the figure of £6.0m., which 
Mr. Winchester suggested last time was the proper target 
at which the London Lines of British Railways should aim. 

I should like to consider for a moment what the £5.2m. 
has to meet. First of all. Sir, it has to meet the interest 
requirements of the undertaking and Mr. Winchester has 
now, as he did before, produced document WW3, setting 
out his interest calculation. I need not take time by going 
through the document, because I shall be doing so with 
Mr. Winchester when he is in the witness chair ; but 
suffice it to draw attention to the figure at the bottom, 
the total interest payment in respeot of the London area 
passenger journeys, of £3 .7m. 

The note at the end of that exhibit is of importance ; 
it says : “ The above statement excludes interest on the 
suspended debt which is not expected to be payable in the 
immediate future.” Last year you will recall that we 
did give a figure of what die interest would be when the 
suspended debt became active again. It may well be. Sir, 
that the whole of the suspended debt will not become 
active ; I say that because if one looks at the British 
Railways Board's First Annual Report — I do not know 
whether you have this document. Sir ; it is the Report for 
1963. 

(. President ): Yes. 

(Mr. Fay): If one looks at page 26 of the Report, 
paragraph 123, one sees this — it is in reference to the 
Board’s balance sheet and it refers to the book values of 
the capital assets having been revised. It says : “ The 
difference of £3 12m. is for the time being treated as a 
capital deficit, but during 1964 the Board will approach the 
Minister for authority to write it ofF in whole or in part 
against the suspended debt in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Section 40 of the 1962 Act.” 



Perhaps we had better have a look at Section 40, Sir ; 
■the relevant part of it I think is sub-section (4), which 
provides : “ If at any time the Railways Board satisfy the 
Minister (a) that an amount equal to the whole or any 
part of the net book value of an asset which is transferred 
to the Railways Board under or in pursuance of this Part 
of this Act could have been properly written off by the 
Commission, and that the Board have at any time properly 
taken account of that faot in their accounts, or (b) that 
at any time after the vesting date an asset which is so 
transferred to the Railways Board has gone out of use and 
that the Board has properly taken account of the faot 
. by writing off an amount not exceeding the net book value 
of the asset in their books, and by adjusting their accounts 
accordingly,” then, Sir, the Minister may, if he thinks fit, 
“ direct that a specified amount of the suspended debt, not 
exceeding the amount mentioned in paragraph (a) or para- 
graph (b) of this sub-section as the case may be, shall be 
extinguished.” 



Having regard to the announced intention of applying to 
write off this capital deficit to the tune of £3 12m. to apply 
to the Minister to extinguish the like part of the suspended 
debt, it is clearly right not to take into account at any 
rate the part of the suspended debt. If you. Sir, or either 
of your members would like to see the figure in the balance 
sheet, it is to be found in the balance sheet on page 7 
of the Accounts Section of the Report, as the last item on 
the assets side ; it is described as “ Capita] Deficit arising 
from adjustment of book values of vested net assets, 
£3 11. 7m.” 



I chink it is right to say chat the sum is rather less 
than half the suspended debt and in my submission it 

SpliTu to disre « a / d at an y rate the reg t of the 

fnflnenrp^h^T k S °? e - ° f factors which ought to 
influence the Tribunal in saying that the amount of the 
surplus of what, in a solvent undertaking, would be the 
General Reserve, should take account of this as a factor. 

Otherwise one would be in the position of dealing with 
an undertaking which is using a lot of assets still in use 
represented by the rest of the suspended debt and on which 



no capital charges are being raised at all. It is a possibility, 
to put it no higher, that in ftuture there will be charges 
raised on that remaining part of the suspended debt, and 
in any event, in judging the profitability of the undertaking 
and what it ought reasonably to produce by way of a profit 
margin viewed in isolation, one ought to consider a proper 
remuneration for the whole of the assets which it employs, 
whether in fact at the present day those assets are attracting 
interest payments or not. 



If I can get back to the interest on the active debt, which 
is put in Exhibit WW3 at £3.7m., that has to be provided 
out of the margin of £5.2m. That leaves a balance of 
£1.5m. which is the equivalent of the general reserve. As 
mv learned friends pointed out last time when I reached 
this point there is not, and cannot be, a general reserve 
for British Railways as a whole, but one thing is plain and 
that is that the London Lines of British Railways subject 
to your jurisdiction are a viable part of the undertaking, 
and in my submission the only way in which one can 
satisfactorily judge what is the proper return or contribu- 
tion which that viable part should make to the whole of 
the undertaking is to look at it in isolation and say, if this 
were a ’transport undertaking finite on its own, what ought 
to be its margin, what ought to be its reasonable and fair 
margin, fair to the public which provides it and fair to the 
taxpayer who expects a remuneration upon his investment ? 
I submit .that this surplus of £l±m„ after paying the interest 
on the active debt, is on the low side, if it departs at all 
from what is the correct figure. 



In the first place it has got to deal with the replacement 
uplift which I have already mentioned, and I would remind 
the Tribunal that they regarded in the judgement last time 
the replacement uplift as a proper matter to be taken 
into account in assessing the London Transport size of 
margin. If we look at page 3 of the print of the judgment, 
the last paragraph at the foot of the right hand column 
reads as follows : “ Having adopted the foregoing, it 
follows that we consider that any amount set aside to meet 
the difference between depreciation as defined above and 
the current cost of replacement of assets should properly 
be rearded as an amount allocated out of net revenue to 
reserves, and should, for the purpose of section 18 of the 
Act, be regarded as an allocation to general reserve.” 

Following out that part of the decision, which it goes 
without saying I accept and I adapt in my submission to 
British Railways, I point out that there will be evidence 
•that the amount of the replacement uplift, as I have called 
it, I hope accurately, is £ym., the same amount in fact as 
•last year. If, therefore, one takes that element out of the 
margin or the equivalent of the general reserve of £l|m., 
that leaves £lm. as the rest of the margin. 



Another matter for which the margin has to provide, 
as the Tribunal said in the case of London Transport last 
year, is expenditure on non-productive improvements. I 
would ask you to turn over to page 4 of the judgment. In 
the left hand column, going down ten lines, you will see 
these words : “ We are also of opinion that the proposed 
expenditure on non-productive improvements is a proper 
charge to revenue, provided that it is spread over a reason- 
able period of years in a manner which equalises the burden 
■in a fair way between one year and another.” 



The non-produotlive expenditure of British Railways 
in respect of the London Lines’ pant of their undertaking 
you will hear is about £jm. a year, but there may be in 
the future very heavy unproductive expenditure largely to 
ease the lot of the rush hour passengers, particularly on 
•the Southern Region. That part of the undertaking is, as 
I daresay we shall hear from the Objectors, very heavily 
overloaded in the peak hours. If extra tracks, for example, 
have to be provided to ameliorate that condition, which 
British Railways like as little as the passengers, it is heavy 
capital expenditure but it is quite unproductive because it 
does not produce any more passengers ; it merely enables 
the existing passengers to travel in more comfort, or 
perhaps I ought to say less discomfort. It is something 
which may come, although my witnesses will say there is 
n °j u V he ?°5} enl: an y cut and dried plan which can be 
put before the Tribunal in that respect. 
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Bearing all those factors in mind it will be my sub- 
mission at the end of the day that this surplus of £l{m, 
the equivalent in a self-contained undertaking of a general 
reserve, of which ££m. is accounted for by the depreciation 
uplift, is a modest one, especially bearing in mind the 
contingency aspect in the margin. 

The phrase “taking one year with another” appears 
■in the duty which is laid upon the undertaking in the 
sub-section which I read earlier, and it is significant, as 
Mr. Winchester will tell you, that in the year 1963, for 
which the figures are published of British Railways as a 
whole, the London Lines in fact did not produce a margin 
sufficient to meet the interest on the active debt. He will 
tell you that the margin, according to his calculations, was 
£3m. whereas the interest on the active debt was £3 .4m. 
If the words “ faking one year with another ” mean any- 
thing they mean .in my submission that a margin must 
be sought which will enable one to go back and forward 
to deal with contingency operations which in any given 
year depress the margin so as to have the effect which 
was in fact produced in the year 1963. 



I turn now to the different matter of the increases 
which are sought to be authorised. So far I have dealt 
with the global, overall financial requirements of British 
Railways in respect of their London Lines. The -way in 
which they seek to raise their revenue to produce the 
result which I submit is the correct one is twofold. Firstly, 
what I may call the . July increases are now sought to be 
made permanent and so authorised by -the Order. Those 
increases were as follows. Ordinary single fares at 2 to 
5 miles inclusive were increased from the British Railways’ 
scale of 3d. per mile up to 4d., 2 miles — 8d., 3 miles — 
Is. Od., 4 miles — Is. 2d. and 5 miles — Is. 4d. 

That was another example of falling behind London 
Transport because the same increases were sought by 
London Transport and obtained under the Notice by 
London Transport. If British Railways had not increased 
their single fares where the two systems operate side by 
side, and one must not forget that London Transport is 
a bus undertaking as well as a railway undertaking, there 
would "have been obvious changes in traffic which were 
thought to be undesiraible. People would have moved 
off the more expensive London Transport on to the less 
expensive British Railways at those mileages where the 
alternative was available. 



The second increase was that in the Fenchurch Street 
fares they again followed London Transport because, as 
you recall, the Fenchurch Street lines of British Railways 
have hitherto taken the ordinary fare scale appropriate to 
London Transport and not the 3d. a mile scale of British 
Railways. The increases Which were brought in on the 
Fenchurch Street lines can be seen most conveniently if 
we look at one of Mr. Dickson’s exhibits, AD 1 , to which 
he will speak in due course. The left hand part of this 
table AD 1 indicates the increases brought in by the 
Notice last July. Column (2) shows the old fare at 18th 
July; column (3) shows the new fare at 19th July; 
column (4) shows the amount of the increase, and column 
(5). shows the percentage. 

Then .the third increase brought in at July was an 
increase .in the day return fares which, as you recall, have 
hitherto been available on British Railways at twice the 
single fate appropriate to London Transport. Since the 
single fares on London Transport went up by the amount 
shown in AD 1, the day return fares went up by 
double that amount. The effect is shown in the next of 
Mr. Dickson’s documents, AD 2, again in the left hand 
series of columns. Column (2) is the old fare, column 
(3) the new fare and columns (4) and (5) the difference. 



Then, in addition to that,, last July the fourth and last 
element of the increase now sought to be made permanent 
was an increase of approximately per cent in 'season 
ticket rates. The effect is shown in the next of Mr. Dick- 
son’s documents is AD 3. Again the old rate is in column 
(2), the new rate in July in column (3), and columns (4) 
and (5) give the difference. 



As you will have seen the increases of last July intro- 
duced no new features but adhered to the old scheme of 
things, as, indeed, I am sure the Tribunal would agree is 
right when one is bringing .in an increase by means of a 
Notice under the emergency provisions of the Act, where 
the public inquiry is. not held until afterwards, namely, 
now. 

I now turn to the further increases sought by British 
Railways and special to British Railways. These repre- 
sent an alteration of the fares structure in order to produce 
one appropriate to British Railways and no longer tied 
to the London Transport structure, and consequently 
represent a break with the principle of assimilation whioh 
led to the two fare structures being similar. 

As I reminded you last time the argument had a good 
deal to commend it in the days when both British Rail- 
ways and London Transport were sub-divisions of the 
same corporate entity, namely, the British Transport Com- 
mission. There was one owner, the British Transport 
Commission, and what that owner gained on the swings 
he lost on the round-abouts, and what he lost on the 
swings he gained on the round-abouts, and therefore there 
was some justification for having an assimilation of fares, 
bearing in mind that the financial duty was on the British 
Transport Commission and not upon its separate parts. 

Under the present set-up we have two separate and 
unconnected organisations, one British Railways and the 
other London Transport. They are both corporate bodies. 
They both have their financial duties laid upon them indi- 
vidually and differently by Act of Parliament, and those 
duties may lead in different directions, as in our submis- 
sion they do so lead. 

The principal consideration I put. before you in this 
connection is that the operating characteristics of the two 
organisations are quite different. London Transport is 
predominantly an urban omnibus concern. It runs a great 
many railways as we all know, but when one looks at the 
revenue of the railways compared with the revenue o.f the 
buses the railways take a small part, and because it is 
predominantly an urban omnibus concern its main revenue 
lies in short distance traffic. The London Lines of British 
Railways, on the other hand, are a suburban railway con- 
cern, and they derive the bulk of their revenue not from 
short distance traffic but from medium distance traffic. 

From that it follows that When London Transport wants 
a substantial increase, and needs a substantial increase, 
in its revenue it has to look to the short distance traveller. 
The money simply is not there in the longer mileages. 
But that does not help British Railways at all, and really 
the reductio ad absurdiim of assimilation was provided 
by the short Inquiry which you held on the 1st June last, in 
consequence of which you recall the Tribunal approved 
the increase in the fare for one mile from 3d. to 4d. 
That was just one penny, and that was all which Was 
concerned. To 'London Transport that brought in 

£2,738,000, and to British Railways it brought in 
£30,000. What I have called the reductio ad absurdum 
does point to the vast importance to London Transport of 
the large, short range traffic and the relative unimportance 
to British Railways of that same traffic. 

In an effort to show a balanced picture different from 
that extreme example Mr. Dickson has produced an ex- 
hibit, AD 6, which I commend to your attention. Exhibit 
AD 6 compares where the money is, so to speak, in the 
two organisations. Part (i) of that exhibit, at the top, 
indicates what proportion of the receipts come on the 
one hand from ordinary and day return tickets and, on 
the other hand, from season tickets in the two organisa- 
tions. You will see that season tickets on London Trans- 
port amount to only 7 per cent of the revenue whereas 
on British Railways they amount to nearly, half, 46 per 
cent of the revenue. That points to the fact- that if 
British Railways under their financial duty need more 
money, unlike London Transport which has to go for the 
short range ordinary passenger, the man who pays four- 
pence or sixpence on a bus, British Railways have to go 
for the season ticket revenue, and they, have to go for 
season ticket revenue throughout the scale. 
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Part (ii) of this exhibit shows the analysis in five mile 
graduations, where the weight of the revenue is divided 
not only according to these five-mile graduations but also 
divided into ordinary tickets on the one hand and season 
tickets on the other. If you look, for example at the 
cross heading, 16-20 miles, you will see that British Rail- 
ways in the total column get 12.4 per cent of their 
revenue from passangers in that five-mile bracket. The 
similar figure for London Transport is only 1.9 per cent. 
That shows how unimportant to London Transport are 
mileages above fifteen, and how important mileages in 
that group are to British Railways. You will see that 
the highest figure under the ordinary and day returns 
of London Transport is the lowest mileage. For 1-5 
miles the ordinary and day return percentage is 75 and 
the ordinary and day return percentage for British 
Railways in that category is only 21. There are many 
other comparisons on this table which attempts to set out 
in these five miles graduations just where the revenue 
is. It does point out, in my submission, as well as the 
differences between the two organisations, why it is that 
British Railways under its separate financial duty must 
now break away from the assimilation which was all 
very well when what was assimilated were two sub- 
divisions of one organisation, namely, the British Trans- 
port Commission with one financial duty. 

Now, what is it we propose to do ? We propose to 
do three different things in the second part of this 
Application, that is the alterations in fares which are not 
yet in force, authority for which is sought in this 
Application. 

The first of them is to abolish the day return fare, 
I hasten to say as a compulsory fare which we are required 
by law to afford. Having regard to the degree of con- 
gestion at peak hours we say it is entirely wrong now 
that British Railways should be required by the Fares 
Order to give a cheap ticket which is available to people 
at all hours of the day. British Railways do not dislike 
cheap tickets as a revenue-raising device. What they do 
dislike is having to give cheap tickets at a time when 
they ought to be discouraging travel instead of encourag- 
ing it, namely, at peak hours. This part of the proposal 
is not really a revenue-raising device, although it will 
raise some revenue, so it is estimated. It is a device 
partly for improving the lot of the season ticket holder, 
by keeping out of his way those people who are taking 
sporadic journeys, one up and one back, who at present 
can add themselves to the congestion of the peak hours. 

I have said the Board does not dislike the principle 
of a day return ticket, and it instructs me to say that, 
if and when day returns are abolished, that is to say 
if this part of the Order is approved by the Tribunal, it 
proposes on that day to commence issuing cheap day 
return tickets between every pair of stations within an 
area of ten miles or more apart, with a condition exclusive 
of travel during the peak hours. These cheap day tickets 
are in many cases in operation to-day, and they are well- 
known to the travelling public. British Railways wish 
to extend them, and if the day return enjoined by them 
by law and available during the peak hours is abolished 
they will extend them in that fashion. This undertaking, 
as I say, is to bring in these cheap day returns between 
every pair of stations within an area ten miles apart or 
more. 

( President ): How far back in history does this cheap 
day return as an obligatory matter go ? 

(Mr. Fay): Those behind me will hear your question, 
and it may be Mr. Dickson can answer it when he gives 
his evidence. It certainly has existed during my lifetime, 
as far as I recall. If has got perhaps an obvious reason 
in that it does encourage travel, and brings in a little 
extra money, at a time when there are seats available. 
Trains are then generally underloaded, and from the point 
of view of the railways it has the advantage of increasing 
the traffic and getting more revenue without incurring any 
further expenditure. 

Was your question about the obligatory day returns ? 

{President): Yes, it was. 



{Mr. Fay): I am afraid my mind was on cheap day 
return tickets, and I answered accordingly. 

The obligatory day return came in with the first Charges 
Scheme under the Transport Act, 1947. That was the 
London Area Scheme of 1950. It was, as I think I 
indicated last time, one of the instruments of assimilation 
because there was a different scale of single fares for 
British Railways, which was higher than that for London 
Transport, and the day return was made available on 
British Railways at double the London Transport fare, 
so that, although the person taking a single journey had 
to pay more on British Railways — there are very few 
people who do take single journeys; most people take 
return journeys — they would pay the same whether they 
bought two single tickets on London Transport or one 
day return on British Railways. It was part of the imple- 
mentation of assimilation. 

The second special matter which British Railways seek 
on this Application is to abolish the favoured concessions 
which have hitherto been given to those travelling out 
of Fenchurch Street. This, indeed, is a piece of assimila- 
tion rather than disassimilation because we seek to apply 
the same ordinary ticket rate to all British Railways, 
including the Fenchurch Street lines. Hitherto the Fen- 
church Street lines have attracted less ordinary single 
and ordinary return rates. They have in fact taken the 
lower London Transport rate. 

If you ask me why the answer goes back into history 
as I understand it. It seems partly based on ideas of 
Victorian philanthropy towards the working classes. This 
line ran through the East End, and Parliament imposed in 
the enabling Acts which governed the construction and 
operation of the old London, Tilbury & Southend Rail- 
way severe limitations on their charging powers. It was 
based partly it seems upon the theory, which may well 
have been true, that it was a cheap line to construct, 
being along level country and involving no cutting, earth- 
works and so on. 



Both those factors have gone to-day. One may ask 
why, when fares were studied in 1950, under the first of 
the schemes under the 1947 Act, the Fenchurch Street 
line was not brought into conformity with the rest of 
British Railways. I think the answer to it is that at that 
time, very shortly after the war, the Fenchurch Street 
line was served by very old rolling stock, run by very 
old locomotives, and there was a great deal of public 
disquiet and dissatisfaction with the service which was all 
that could be afforded on that line. It would simply not 
have been practical politics to abolish at that stage its 
favoured position. 



Now the pos&tion is different. So far as cost is con- 
cerned any cost of constructing the line which is reflected 
in any interest charges has gone because those charges, 
if persisting, will be part of the suspended debt. Now 
the line has been re-equipped. It has been electrified 
in the same way as the lines through the same part of 
London out of Liverpool Street. It has been provided 
with new rolling stock of the same kind as runs out of 
Liverpool Street on the new electrified services. The cost 
of that electrification and of the rolling stock is serviced 
in .the active debt of the Railways Board. There is no 
justification whatever, in my submission, for the man who 
travels towards Southend through the East End out of 
Liverpool Street to pay a different fare from the man who 
travels towards Southend out of Fenchurch Street also 
through the East End. The two lines are comparable, and, 
as I say, there is no reason whatever why they should 
have different rates. In my submission there is no justifi- 
cation whatever, now that the capital charges are similar 
and the line has been re-equipped and gives a service 
which British Railways trust it appreciated, why this old 
concession for historical reasons should be preserved. 

Furthermore, this is an opportune time to abolish the 
favourable treatment given to those passengers because 
the amount of favour extended to them has been gradually 
diminishing as the London Transport scale has come 
up to approach nearer to the British Railways scale, higher 
and higher up the scale. We have now reached a position 
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-where the two scales are the same up to 10 miles. Up 
to and including 10 miles the Fenchurch Street line 
passenger is paying the same as the rest of British Rail- 
ways. Beyond 10 miles he is paying a little less. 

Journeys on the Fenohurch Street line over 10 miles 
yield only 5 per cent of the revenue which is gained 
from that line. It is quite a small matter now, much 
smaller than it was in 1950 when the question was last 
'tackled and when it was solved by preserving to Fen- 
church Street its favoured position. 

The effeot is seen if we look back at Exhibit AD 1 . 
On the right hand side column (6) gives the proposed 
fares, which are the same as the fares existing to-day 
down .to and including 10 miles. Then for 11 miles there 
is an increase of one penny, and for twelve miles an 
increase of twopence and so on, because for the rest 
of the progression it is now threepence a mile as on the 
rest of British Railways. 

I may say that the concession to the Fenchurch Street 
passenger has only been as regards the ordinary fare 
payer and not as regard the season ticket payer. The 
season tickets have been the same as for other parts 
of British Railways in the London Region throughout. 
This increase amounts to only 5 per cent of the traffic 
in terms of money, and it will yield a very small sum, 
namely, £40,000 net to the finances of British Railways. 

Those two matters, abolishing day returns and putting 
the Fenchurch Street lines on the same basis as the other 
lines of British Railways, have been not primarily revenue- 
raising matters but have 'been, as it were, rationalising 
matters, but the third alteration now proposed, the 
increase in season ticket rates, is a revenue-raising 
measure. This is where the money ought to come from 
if the Tribunal accepts the British Railways’ contention 
that more money must come. 

It is right, in my submission, that the season ticket 
holder should be looked to because, after all, although 
he may be vocal as is shown by the numbers of persons 
who have come here to talk about his plight, he is still 
getting the cheapest travel which the Railways afford. 
The season ticket represents a very considerable discount 
compared with ordinary fares, and represents pretty cheap 
travel still at the increased rates. There is some justice 
in seeking not only the money from where the bulk of 
the money is because the season ticket revenue bulks so 
large in the British Railways’ picture but also in putting 
up the cheapest of tickets which are available to the 
traveller. 

The proposals can be seen by looking at AD 3 again, 
and this time looking at the right-hand side. They are 
hardly extortionate increases. If you take the 10 miles 
distance you will see the proposed maximum rate is 
£4 13s. Od. for monthly seasons, which represents an 
increase over today’s rate of 3s. Od. in the month, which 
is less than one penny a journey. At 20 miles the increase 
■is 5s. Od. in the month, and the total of the net yield of 
this increase is estimated as £660,000. 

Having given the yield, it may be advantageous to have 
a look at the table of yields which Mr. Dickson has 
prepared, AD 5. You will see the claim of this table 
is to set out, on the left-hand side as before, the effect 
of the increases introduced last July. Column (2) is 
headed “ Revised forecast for 1964 at charges applying 
before 19th July, 1964” and shows a total forecast for 
this current calendar year at the old fares of £35.92 
■million. Columns (3), (4) and (5) show the gross yield, 
the net yield and the discount applied to produce the 
net of those increases in July. You will see the season 
tickets is the biggest item there, net yield £1 ,040,000 ; 
and you will see there the total net yield of the July 
increases given in the bottom line as £1,590,000. 

■If one takes the total at ,the bottom of column (2) and 
adds to it the net. yield total at the bottom of column 
(4), one gets a. total in a full year at present fares — 
that is the post-July fares — of £37,510,000 ; but if you 
look at column (6) you will see that the forecast for a 
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future year at the present fares is put as higher than 
that, not £37,510,000 but £37,880,000. The reason why 
is because, looking ahead to 1965, the compilers of this 
table have assumed that there will be an increase in 
■traffic, as there already has been and has been demon- 
strated to be, and that factor is brought out in the 
note at the bottom of the table, which states: “The 
difference between the total, after clearance, in column 
(2) and column (6) is as follows,” and then you will see 
added in, not only the net yield from July but also 
the underlying trend of traffic, £0.37m., in other words 
£370,000 assumed for increased traffic, which is about 

1 per cent, as you will see. 

I promised that I would say a word about this increase 
in traffic. It has been increasing satisfactorily. The 
1963 result was about 1 per cent above what was forecast 
for 1963 and this present year, 1964, you will hear from 
Mr. Dickson, looks like being about 2 per cent above 
1963 basis. It may be asked: “Well, if you have got 

2 per cent more in 1964, why have you only allowed 
1 per cent more for 1965 in this £370,000 added at the 
bottom of the table ? ” The answer to that is that the 
increase this year in 1964 is, as you will hear, composed 
of two different elements: One is the natural increase 
which may be expected to go on year by year and which 
is estimated at this figure which comes out at approxi- 
mately 1 per cent; and the other is that the 1964 revenue 
has been influenced by certain non-recurring factors. 

The recurring factors which go on year by year are 
■the fact that the population of the area is increasing and, 
therefore, there are more customers presenting themselves ; 
there is also the fact that congestion on the roads goes 
on increasing and parking places in central London are 
increasingly hard to find and that seems to influence 
some motorists — not as many as British Railways would 
like, but some — to leave their cars behind ; and there is 
a third curious factor connected with the habits of 
motorists which helps to swell these figures year by year, 
and that the phenomenon which you will hear has been 
observed that certain motorists who come from quite 
far afield, certainly well outside the London area as 
defined for our purpose, have became London area 
passengers : They take their car up to a suburban station, 
leave it in the car park at that station and complete 
the rest of their journey by train, and so, although they 
may come from Haywards Heath and so be outside our 
purview as railway passengers, they drive up to East 
■Croydon and leave their cars in the car park and so 
beoome London area passengers because thedr journey by 
train is onward to Victoria, and that is another element 
in the trend of increase which has been discerned. 

The non-recurring factors which bumped the receipts 
•for this current year, 1964, are four in number: First of 
all the exceptionally fine weather of this year. Weather 
is known as a factor affecting transport receipts-; it 
encourages what is called “ optional travel,” and it is 
generally accepted that fine weather brings with it 
■increased receipts. For once I am able to get up at one 
of these Inquiries and claim we have had a good summer. 
Usually I have had to claim that we have had a bad 
one and that is why the receipts have been so unattractive, 
but this year I do not think I shall be contradicted if 
I say that the general consensus has been that it has 
been not only a summer, but a year of good weather. 

Secondly the increase Which I put at about 2 per cent 
compared with 1963 was a comparison of a year which 
was a reasonably prosperous year, 1964, with a base year,_ 
1963, when -there was some industrial stagnation, and of 
course the more wheels of industry are humming the more 
travel, among other things. That is the second of the 
non-recurring factors. 

The third one; — and it is one which is, perhaps, a sad 
reflection on human nature, but I have to put it in — is 
that certain measures were taken towards the end of 
1963 to curb fraudulent travel, and they have proved 
effective and had led to a significant increase in receipts. 
I say it is a sad reflection on human nature, but I 
suppose there are some people who regard cheating the 
Railway as other people regard cheating the Customs, 
although there is no doubt where right-minded people's 
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views ought to be upon both those subjects. At any 
rate, British Railways brought in certain measures in 
connection with return tickets which, indeed, received 
some publicity In the press at the time, and they will tell 
you that it has had a significant result. That, of course, 
is a non-recurring piece of increase. 

Fourthly, Sir, there has been some securing of traffic 
from former London Transport passengers. There was 
some time ago a ban by London Transport busmen on 
overtime which led to eratic services by some bus routes, 
and you will hear when we come presently to the London 
Transport case that the result of poor services of buses 
was permanetly to lose quite an appreciable section of 
traffic. Of course London Transport does not know 
where it has gone and some of it may have gone to 
motor cars, motor bicycle, and the like ; but British Rail- 
ways is satisfied that British Railways has got some of 
it, particularly, I suppose, in the Southern Region where 
there are few tube railways and if you want some alterna- 
tive public transport to a bus you have a Southern Region 
station reasonably close at hand. That is the fourth non- 
recurring feature which has bumped up this year’s traffic. 

Using the best crystal ball that they can, my clients 
have decided that the forecast for next year ought to 
include the recurring trend and it ought to be put at the 
sum which appears in the footnote to AD 5. I should 
say that that is not arrived at by taking 1 per cent. It 
is arrived at by asking each of the Regions for their 
forecast for the future year, and some Regions forecast 
they are going to get what turns out to be more than a 
1 per cent rise and other Regions that they are going 
to get what turns out to be less than a 1 per cent rise, 
and it is purely fortuitious that it works out at about 
1 per cent. This is the informed forecast of the practical 
people who operate the Regions. 

That, I think, is all I need say about the scheme which 
is now before you. I do not propose to take a lot of 
time looking at the objections. There were, according 
to my list, fourteen of them, but there seem to be some 
more according to the list which the Tribunal has had 
prepared. I do want to say this about some of the 
Objectors, that I shall be bound to submit, if some of 
them seek to take part in these deliberations, that some 
of them have no locus standi here. That does not apply 
to such hardened gladiators in .these Inquiries as my 
learned friends Mr. Goff and his clients, of course; but 
we have got some curious new Objectors this time. We 
have got, for example, the South Nutfield Over-Sixty Club. 
Nutfield seems to be particularly bellicose because we 
have also got the Nutfield Parish Council ; then we have 
got the Folkestone and Kent Coast Railway Travellers’ 
Association and the North East Kent Railway Travellers’ 
Association. It is my submission that none of those 
four bodies has got any locus to appear as Objectors 
here, and I think perhaps I had better refer you to Section 
46 of the Act to see just who can be an Objector. 

Section 46, sub-section (5) deals with these proceedings 
and says that when an application is made it shall be 
published with a notice stating the time and “ manner 
(which shall be determined by the Tribunal) in which 
objections to the application and other representations 
with respect thereto may be lodged with the Tribunal by 
either of the Boards or by any representative body.” 
Sub-section (6) provides: “As soon as may be after the 
time for lodging objections and representations has 
elapsed, the Tribunal shall hold a Public Inquiry and 
shall at that Inquiry hear the Applicant and (where they 
are not the Applicant) the Boards, and any representative 
•body which was duly lodged with the Tribunal an 
objection or other representation with respect to the 
Application.” 

Then if one goes on to sub-section (8) one sees what 
a “representative body” is, because only representative 
bodies, as I read these sections, can be Objectors: “In 
this and the next following section the expression ‘ repre- 
sentative body ’ means any body representative of, or of 
any section of, passengers travelling on journeys or routes 
the charges for which are subject to the London Fares 
Orders and (a) the London County Council, the Council 
of any Metropolitan Borough and the Common Council 



of the City of London, and (b) the Council of any County 
or County Borough outside the County of London but 
wholly or partly within the London Passenger Transport 
area, and (c) the Council of any non-County Borough or 
Urban District wholly or partly within that area and 
having a population of not less than 50,000 according to 
the last census for the time being.” 

Well, Sir, the Nutfield Parish Council is not one of 
those local authorities ; and even if it were an Urban 
District which it is not — I doubt whether it would have 
a 50,000 population which is the limit even for Urban 
Districts, as you see. So in my submission a Parish 
Council cannot be an Objector. Then “representative 
bodies ” must be bodies representative, according to sub- 
section (8), of persons travelling on journeys or routes 
the charges for which are subject to the London Fares 
Orders, and that, in my submission, must rule out numbers 
20 and 21, the Folkestone and Kent Coast Railway 
Travellers’ Association and the North East Kent Railway 
(Travellers’ Association who are, if their names mean 
anything, bodies representing those who travel from places 
well outside the London area and with whom you simply 
are not concerned at all. 

I have mentioned the South Nutfield Over-Sixty Club. 
The Act is quite tender of representative bodies other 
than local authorities and say anybody “representative 
of, or of any section of, passengers travelling on journeys 
or routes the charges for which are subject to the London 
Fares Orders,” but there must be some evidence, in my 
submission — and the burden lies upon those who claim to 
be Objectors — that those bodies are in fact representative 
of passengers as opposed to being representative of 
passengers fortuitously, because most people who belong 
to any kind of organisation, I suppose, are at some time or 
other passengers. You might have a dahlia growers’ 
organisation coming along and saying “ Dahlia growers 
also go by train and, therefore, we can oome and object.” 
If the South Nutfield Over-Sixty Club are to be heard, I 
should certainly ask you to require them to demonstrate 
that they are representative bodies within the meaning of 
the Act. 

That must also aipply to some of the others whom I see 
upon the list which has been circulated by the Tribunal — 
a list which, incidentally, I see is divided into what are 
called statutory Objectors and, on the second page, non- 
statu'tory Objectors; which I take to mean, under the 
heading “ Non-statutory Objectors ” those who were out 
of time, because there are some under the heading 
“ Statutory Objectors ” who, in my submission, are clearly 
not entitled to be heard, such as the Communist Party 
London District Committee, and under the “ Non- 
statutory Objectors ” I see the Chelmsford Railways Users’ 
Association, which is clearly outside the area, and also 
the Electric Transport Development Society. My learned 
friend Mr. Mercer appears to have a considerable collec- 
tion of clients of one kind and another, and no doubt 
he will be able to make his speeches on behalf of those 
who have locus and so the question will not arise. 

(Mr. Mercer): I promise my friend I shall not make 
one for each ! 

(Mr. Fay) : I rather hoped my learned friend would say 
that. 

That is all I have to say by way of opening. I submit 
in short on this proposed scheme, both parts of it, that 
the yield from London Lines of British Railways provides 
no more than a modest surplus and, furthermore, it 
spreads the burden fairly among the different users of the 
facilities afforded by the Railways. 

I will now call Mr. Winchester. 

(Mr. Gaff): Before my friend proceeds to call his 
witness, I would like to inform the Tribunal that at some 
stage, whatever stage the Tribunal thinks is appropriate, 
I shall desire to make an application that a former 
practice should be adopted on this occasion, and that is 
that there should be an adjournment after the evidence 
of the Board has been heard and there should be cross- 
examination after such an adjournment, in order that 
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experts may examine certain aspects of the figures. 
1 do not know whether you would think it right that I 
should develop that now or after the first witness has 
given his evidence ; but I thought it right to intimate 
that at this stage. 

(President) : I think we will hear you on that after 
the witness. 

(Mr. Goff) : If you please, Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): If my learned friend makes that application 
I shall objeot to it. My learned friend’s clients have 
had all the documents well in advance, I think some ten 
days in advance of this hearing. 

( President ): Mr. Fay, would it not be as well to object 
after Mr. Goff has made the application ? 

(Mr. Fay): This is my preliminary notice like my 
learned friend’s preliminary notice! 



{President): So far as your point about the locus is 
concerned, I take it you are not asking us to deal with 
that now, because we have got to be told what the con- 
stitution of these various bodies is, with the exception of 
the Parish Council because we know what a Parish 
Council Is because it is a statutory body but I mean 
so far as the others are concerned. 

(Mr. Fay) : Insofar as they are represented by Counsel, 
I daresay Counsel will be able to tell you what their 
constitutions are and, of course, i'f they are bodies which 
bona fide represent season ticket holders in a certain 
place, they are fairly and squarely within the section ; but 
if their predominant object is something else — such as 
I expect it is with the Communist Party London District 
Committee and also the South Nutfield Over-Sixty Club 
— I should ask that we put them to the proof. It is, 
of course, a matter for the Tribunal. 

( President ): Perhaps this would be a convenient 

moment at which to adjourn. 



( Adjourned for a short time) 



(Mr. Mercer): May I come back, Sir, to the reference 
which was made this morning to one of my clients. My 
clients are, in fact, various Associations banded together 
and I am instructed that the centre of operations as far 
as thus Application is concerned, comes from Sevenoaks. 
I will find out the constitution and activities of those 
that were referred to, but I do not think it will make any 
difference, as I shall not be addressing you, or acting 
in respect of each one individual ; it is just so as to 
co-ordinate everything. 

(President): Very well. Mr. Fay, before you start to 
examine Mr. Winchester, I wonder whether we could 
consider what would be the most convenient way of 
dealing with the “ locus standi " Objections ; would it be 
as well to take them all together at some pre-determfined 
time ? 

(Mr. Fay): I suppose the formal way would be for 
me to Object when they start expressing the wish either 
to cross-examine or to take any other part, Sir. 

(President): You think that would be the most con- 
venient way— to do it one by one rather than have a 
fixed time ? 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes, Sir ; it may be that there will be very 
little in it, because as Mr. Mercer has observed, he 
appears for people like the Sevenoaks Association, who 
are within the Area, as well as for Associations which 
are outside. As he has said that he is not going to 
have more than one speech, I cannot stop him — 'indeed 
I would not wish to stop him — having the one speech, 
so it may very well be that there is no great substance 
in this matter. 



(President): In any case, we are entitled to hear any- 
body whom we may think is likely to asslist us, and 
supposing it were decided that some particular Associa- 
tion had not a hocus in the sense that it was not a 
representative body, we can, nevertheless, hear it although 
it might not be appropriate to allow cross-examination 
by that body or to allow them to call witnesses. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes, Sir; this is a Public Inquiry and 
although you have power under the Rules to hear any- 
body you deem likely to be able to assist you, I would 
not seek to prevent anyone from making a submission 
either in writing or orally. It is when it comes to cross- 
examination that I would formally object. 

(President): I think it is quite possible that some of 
•these bodies who were mentioned this morning would 
not be wanting to cross-examine ; in those circumstances 
it may be appropriate to wait and see what happens. 

(Mr. Fay) : I am obliged, Sir ; that is what I thought. 

(President): I't might comfort them to know that we 
should be prepared to hear anybody who has sensible 
remarks to make, or remarks which are not frivolous. 

(Mr. Fay) : Yes ; there was one Inquiry on which two 
days were occupied in sifting the bona fides of the 
Objectors under the previous legislation and I would not 
ask that that should be gone through at all on this 
occasion. 

(President): Very well. 



Mr. Wish art Ingram Winchester, sworn 



Examined by Mr. Fay 



1. You are Wishart Ingram Winchester, Director of 
Budgets of the British Railways Board ? — Yes. 

2. You are a Member of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants for Scotland and a Member of the Institute 
of Transport ? — Yes. 

3. I think you joined the staff of the London Passenger 
Transport Board first of all in 1935; did you become 
Accounts Officer of that Board in 1947 ? — Yes. 

4. Did you transfer to the British Transport Com- 
mission in 1950 and to the British Railways Board on its 
formation last year ? — I did. 

5. Mr. Winchester, would you deal briefly, to start 
with, with the financial position of British Railways as a 
whole. We have the Accounts published in 1963, have 
we not ? — 'Yes. 



6. What do they show with regard to that year ? — 
They show a working deficit for British Railways of 
£82m. and after taking into account the surplus on other 
activities such as ships on the one hand and the interest 
charges to be borne by the Board on the other hand, 
'there was a total deficit for that year of £134m. 

7. Was that financed in the way in which the Act 
of Parliament I read this morning indicates ? — Yes ; it 
was wholly met by a deficit grant from the Minister. 

8. Yes; it was met out of a total of £450m.? — Yes. 

9. Have estimates been prepared and submitted to 
Parliament in respect of the year 1964? — Yes. 

10. What do they show ? — They show an estimated 
working deficit for the Railways in 1964 of £73m. and 
a total deficit, after meeting interest and bringing in 
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other activities, of £122m., and I do not expect that the 
actual results when they appear will be substantially 
different. 

11. If that is the position in this present year, will 
that deficit be financed in the same way ? — Yes, I assume 
it will. The final word, of course, is with the Minister; 
he is not obliged to finance it by grant. 

•12. And if he does not finance it by grant, you will 
have to borrow ?— Yes. 

13. But whether it is grant or borrowed money, it is 
all within the £450m. limit ? — Yes. 

14. Does that mean adding the two deficits that you 
will have thrown up by the end of this year, which will 
come to just over £250m. out of the £450m. ? — Yes. 

15. Since we were here a year ago, have there already 
been (I say “ already ” to distinguish the pending 
negotiations) wage increases ? — Yes ; there were wage 
increases in December, 1963, and there were subsequently 
some alterations in overtime and rates which between 
them will cost British Railways about £20m. a year on 
Revenue Account. 

16. Was there, as indicated this morning, an Applica- 
tion for a further wage increase which was made last 
April ? — Yes, there was. 

17. On the 6th November last, did the Board make 
an offer of certain increases ? — Yes ; they made an offer 
of 6 per cent for most of the staff and 4 per cent and 5 
per cent for other grades. 

18. What is the present position of the negotiations ? 
— The Unions have refused the offer and the matter has 
been transferred to Arbitration. The estimated cost of 
the offer, if it were extended to the remaining grades of 
staff which are not covered by the three Unions con- 
cerned, is about £18m. a year. 

19. Do the three Unions which are concerned in the 
negotiations cover most of the staff ? — They do, yes. 

20. That is British Railways as a whole. Now, 
narrowing down the field, may I come to the passenger 
services of British Railways as a whole ; what is the state 
of the passenger services by themselves ? — Well, it is 
estimated that the current working deficit for British 
Railways as a whole is mainly attributable to those 
services ; more of it is attributable to passenger services 
than to freight services. 

21. In order to arrive at any figures or estimation, do 
you have to make a number of assumptions and 
apportionments ? — Yes ; for this purpose it is necessary 
to make a number of apportionments of joint expenses, 
particularly track and signalling expenses, which is a 
•matter on which I have enlarged in Exhibit WW 2 as 
•it affects the London Area, but the same principle arises 
on this earlier calculation. 

22. That is, if one is distinguishing between passenger 
and freight services throughout the whole of British 
Railways ? — 'Yes. 

23. Is it fair to say, therefore, that British Railways 
passenger services as a whole are not paying their way ? 
— Yes. 

24. With the brief look at the overall position, may I 
come at once to the position in the London Area. Have 
you prepared your Exhibit WW 1 ? — -I have. 

25. To indicate in summary the present position, have 
you also prepared an Exhibit, WW 2, which is explana- 
tory to WW 1 ? — Yes. That Exhibit is in two parts, first 
of all reproducing the document put in at the Inquiry last 
November with a covering document showing the charges 
that have been since then. 



26. Turning to Exhibit WW 1, the first line is 
“ Passenger Receipts ”? — Yes. 

27. And that is Mr. Dickson’s province ? — Yes. 

28. Did you take that figure from him ? — I did. 

29. The next line, or the next lines, are “ Working 
Expenses ” ; have you indicated in 'the paper which you 
prepared last year as WW 2 and which you have brought 
forward this year, how those expenses are arrived at ? — 
Yes, I have. 

30. And are you prepared to be cross-examined about 
the methods of allocation, and so forth, which have 
produced the results shown ? — Yes. 

31. Now may we just look at this year’s WW 2. In 
Paragraph 2 of that document, you have an indication 
of differences in expenditure between this year and last 
year ? — Yes. 

32. May we just look at each of those lines. What 
is the significance of line (a) ? — 'Line (a) means that after 
the last Inquiry we looked again at these services, service 
by service, to see whether they had properly been included 
in the appropriate category of “ local,” “ suburban 
through” and “other through" — those categories are 
defined in WW 2 of 1963. We found that certain transfers 
should properly be made, as a result of which the move- 
ment of local trains was decreased by £0.2m., but the 
movement of through trains was increased by the same 
amount. 

33. So that those two alterations cancel each other 
out ? — Yes. 

34. What does line (b) indicate ? — That indicates that 
we have changed the volume of services to certain lines ; 
there are some increases and some decreases. We have 
also had conversions from steam to diesel or electric 
traction and 'the net effect of all those changes, some 
pluses and some minuses, was a decrease of £0.4m. 

35. That, is a saving ctf expenditure ?— Yes. 

36. What does line (c) indicate? — These are cases 
where we have, in fact, withdrawn the passenger services 
from particular lines. 

37. Lines in the London Area ? — Yes, That has saved 
£0.2m. expenses. 

38. Line (d) is “ Increases in Wage Rates ” ; you have 
indicated that there had been an increase already effective 
throughout the country ? — Yes. 

39. Is this a. reflection of the figure as far as London 
is concerned ?— It is, yes. 

40. What is line (e) ? — That is increases which have 
taken place in price levels, mainly the cost of the purchase 
of electric current. We buy most of our electric current 
from the Central Electricity Generating Board. 

41. And it has cost you £300,000 more ?— Yes. 

42. Then we come to line (f) ; what is that ?— That 
is the increase in the amount we have included on this 
occasion for general administration and overheads. 

43. Would you tell the Tribunal how you arrived at 
that figure, or at the total figure for administration and 
overheads ? — The figure is arrived at by segregating in 
the published Accounts the items which are not covered 
as direct charges ; that is to say, not included in move- 
ment or terminal, or traffic and signally expenses. It is 
all the general administration expenses and certain miscel- 
laneous expenses which do not find their way into the 
track costs. We have added these up for British Railways 
as a whole and expressed them as a percentage of the 
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movement and terminal and traffic and signalling expenses 
for British Railways as a whole and we have come to a 
figure of a rounded 10.0 per cent for the purpose of this 
calculation. 

44. Then, having obtained the 10 per cent, you have 
applied that, have you, to similar figures for London 
Lines ? — Yes, to track and terminal movements for the 
London Area. 

45. Going back to Exhibit WW 1, you bring out at 
line 9 a margin at pre-July charges of £3 .6m. ; then at 
lines 10 and 11 you add on the estimated yield of the 
increases and you take those increases from Document 
AD 5 ?— Yes. 

46. And from Mr. Dickson’s evidence — Yes. 

47. And that gives you a balance, at line 13, of 
£6.2m.?— Yes. 

48. Then you deduct £1.0m. at line 14, describing it 
as “ Estimated cost of further increase in wage rates based 
on offer made by Board on 6th November, 1964” ? — Yes. 

49. As you have indicated, that is a matter which has 
gone to Arbitration ; you have also indicated that the 
negotiations were as regards British Railways as a whole. 
What is this £1 .0m. ? — That is a broad estimate of the 
London Area proportion of these wage increases, arrived 
at by taking 6.0 per cent, of the total, 6.0 per cent being 
the proportion which the London Area working expenses, 
as brought out in WW 1 , bears to the working expenses of 
British Railways as a whole. 

50. You have taken the same proportion and applied 
it to the increased wages which we have flown from the 
acceptance of the offer ? — Yes. 

51. And that brings out a margin, at line 15, of £5.2 ? 
— Yes. 

52. 'It follows, does it not, that since you have brought 
these wage increases which are not yet in force into your 
table at line 14, you are asking for them to be considered 
as part of the material before the Tribunal on this Appli- 
cation ? — Yes, I am praying this offer in aid of the Appli- 
cation. 

53. And if the wages do increase by a sum which is 
not dissimilar from that, would you seek to pray them 
in aid again, or what is the intention of the Board ? — Not 
provided the increases in wages eventually paid is reason- 
ably close to this figure ; in that case we would not pro- 
pose to seek further fares increases. 

54. ( President ): How much is in issue in the Arbitra- 
tion ? You have offered £1.0m. ; What is the other side 
asking for ? — Quite a lot more. Sir. We have offered 6.0 
per cent and I think the figure asked for is 13.0 per cent. 

55. (Mr. Fay): I think you have information from 
which you can get the figure of what has been asked for 
by the Trade Unions, Mr. Winchester — Yes, I have a note 
here. The Unions are claiming 13.0 per cent for operating 
staff, which is comparable to the 6.0 per cent offered, and 
they are claiming 7.0 per cent for clerical workers, which 
is comparable with the 4.0 per cent offered. 

56. (President) : And if they were substantially success- 
ful, what you have just told Mr. Fay would not apply ? 
— No, Sir ; that would double this £1 .0., and we would not 
consider that our earnings were adequate. 

57. (Mr. Fay): Now may we go on to look at a 
further part of Exhibit WW 2 for this year ; I see that in 
the last paragraph, paragraph 5, you say this: “The 
estimates have been compiled on the basis of the account- 
ing practices used by the Railways Board in preparing 
their published Accounts, with one exception. The Board, 
in addition to providing depreciation for moveable assets 



such as rolling-stock, also amortise expenditure on physi- 
cally fixed assets such as bridges, signalling, station and 
other buildings. In the estimates in WW 1 no provision 
is made for amortisation ; instead a reasonable annual 
charge is made for the renewal of such assets as are 
expected to need renewal in the foreseeable future.” Could 
you indicate your reason for adopting that course ? — 
There are a variety of reasons. The first one is historical, 
in that the method we are adopting in WW 1 is substan- 
tially the method adopted by the British Transport Com- 
mission, and the estimates that were prepared in 1963 
were on that basis. 



58. In other words, you are comparing like with 
like by sticking to the same method ? — Yes. Quite apart 
from that, I think it is a fairer basis for looking at the 
profits of a limited part of the Board’s Undertaking; it 
produces a reasonable annual average charge. It has the 
further merit for present purposes that it covers not only 
the equivalent of historical cost depreciation but provides, 
to an extent considered reasonable, for renewal at current 
prices. In other words, it avoids the necessity to bring 
historic cost depreciation up to current prices in two bites, 
which we are having to do for depreciated assets ; it does 
it in one bite. 



If I might mention the third instance, it is, in fact, for 
practical purposes the method of accounting which is used 
by London Transport in the present Accounts and is, no 
doubt, the method they will be adopting for the purpose 
of their forthcoming Inquiry. 

59. I think you want to point out that the general 
administration and overheads portion of the expenditure, 
which is worked out at 10.0 per cent this year, is in fact 
a higher percentage than it was last time ? — Yes. There 
are two main reasons for that: In the first place the 
general level of expenses other than administration, has 
been falling for British Railways as a whole, despite the 
wage increase. In the London Area, this has not followed, 
but it has been offset by the increase in wages, and on 
the other hand there have been economies. The admin- 
istrative expenses have not been following ; they are more 
or less stationary. In real terms the value of the admin- 
istration wages is much the same as it was before. 

60. Then, I think, there are two new items which were 
omitted last time ? — Yes. The item of publicity, for some 
reason or another, was left out last time, although that 
is an overhead which is not covered in the direct expenses ; 
secondly .there is an additional item of workshop closure 
and redundancy payments which did not arise last year — 
or at least, if it did, it was of quite trifling import and 
would be lost in the direct expenses. As a result of the 
major workshop closures which have been going on last 
year and this year, we have had to pay a substantial 
amount by way of redundancy payments, and I thought 
that London, which is getting its rolling-stock repaired at 
these workshops, ought to bear part of those payments. 
Of course, these are not a permanent feature, but it will 
continue at much this rate for a year or two. 

61. They have to be paid and met, and some of it is 
clearly London’s obligation ? — Yes. 



62. Passing now to another matter, I think you want 
to mention the degree of accuracy (or, to put it in another 
way, the degree of approximation) which exists in the 
figures in WW 1 ? — Y es ; there are one or two comments 
on that matter that I should like to make to you. First 
of all, I would lake to emphasise the care with which the 
figures have 'been compiled ; as far as it is humanly possible 
to get sound and accurate (if I may temporarily adopt that 
word) figures, that has been done. 



63. Yes, and last year’s WW 2 does give some indica- 
tion, does it not, of the magnitude of the exercise ? — Yes, 
indeed. 



Secondly, I would like to point out the substantial 
accuracy of the basic estimates. First of all, the estimates 
of movement of local trains; they are, as I think I did 
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say in the course of my evidence last year, substantially 
accurate figures. That is the first item of £12.4; there is 
not much approximation there. 

64. And that is the biggest single item of expenditure? 
—Yes. 



65. It is mostly factual, with very little approxima- 
tion ? — Yes. 

In the second place, I should like to draw attention 
to the substantial accuracy of the underlying figures for 
the other items of expense prior to their allocation between 
London and outside. That is to say, we have what we 
think are substantially accurate figures and we have had 
to exercise a measure of judgment and use formulation 
in order to allocate a lot of these expenses between 
London and outside. That is where the approximation 
lies, in the choosing and applying of the method of allo- 
cation. 

66. What do you say about the judgment which was 
so exercised ? — In my view it is a sound and reasonable 
basis ; again it is set out in full for all to see in Exhibit 
WW 2 at the last Inquiry. 

67. 'Those are two points ; now what do you want to 
say about the question of whether there is any, either 
conscious or unconscious, bias in preparing these figures ? 
— The investigations leading up to the preparation of 
these figures has been carried out by our costing staff, 
who are trained to carry out impartial examinations into 
the finances of transport operations. They are trained 
to avoid bias, and I am sure that they will not in fact 
have introduced any bias, either intentionally or uninten- 
tionally. 

68. And if the figures err in any direction, which way 
do you think they are apt to err ? — 1 can think of reasons 
why one could say that if any adjustment were required 
for figures, they ought to be put higher ; in other words 
they are, if anything, too low. 

69. Would you just enlarge on that ? — There is first the 
question of how we do, in fact, apportion joint expenses ; 
the method we have used is to apportion them according 
to the use made of the assets. Where, however, assets 
exist and expenditure is incurred primarily for one pur- 
pose, or predominantly for one purpose, it would, I 
suggest, be a perfectly proper approach to charge the bulk 
of the expenditure to that primary purpose and to seek 
only total contributions from the subsidiary users. 

70. You mean, for example, that if you had a line 
which is predominantly passenger, but carries a little 
freight traffic (of which I suppose you have many) it is 
a line which you would keep open if there were no freight 
traffic, but not if there were no passenger traffic ? — Yes, 
that is so. 

71. And therefore the expenditure could quite properly 
be attributed wholly to the passenger traffic ? — Yes. 

72. With a mere token contribution from freight ? — 
Yes. 

73. But, in point of fact, you have not done that ; you 
have apportioned it in proportion to user ? — Yes. I am 
not saying that in the case of every line we worked to 
increase the London proportion ; there are lines where 
there is more freight than passenger, but they are in the 
minority in the London Passenger Area, and any changing 
over to charging the expenditure mainly to the pre- 
dominant user would certainly increase the London 
proportion. 

There is another, and somewhat allied, point which it 
is again perfectly proper to argue; it is that the joint 
expenses should be shared in proportion to ability to 
pay. In other words, if you have a line which is used for 
passengers who can pay a substantial proportion towards 
the joint costs and you have freight which can afford to 



pay little or nothing, it would be perfectly proper to say 
that we should only look for a small contribution from 
the less prosperous part, provided it covers the whole of 
the expenses and could be saved if the freight services 
were withdrawn. It is a perfectly legitimate, normal and 
proper method of looking at joint costs. 

74. Would that approach again produce higher or 
lower figures for expenditure ? — That would be bound to 
increase figures for expenditure because in fact a good 
deal of the freight is not in a position to make a full 
user contribution. 

75. Again you have not adopted that, but have adopted 
the amount of user as the test ? — Yes, that is so. 

76. Is there also this, that if there are any errors there 
are a sufficient number of cases upon which they may 
operate for the law of averages to apply ? — Yes. Indeed, 
the tendency must be for any errors there may be to 
cancel each other out. I am not saying completely to 
cancel each other out, but the chances of the errors being 
cumulative is astronomically small. 

77. I suppose a mathematician might work it out, but 
I cannot, Mr. Winchester ? — Yes. 

78. For that reason do you put forward your figures 
as having a high degree of accuracy ? — I think they have 
a high degree of basically accuracy, but ultimately, where 
there is a matter of judgment, of dependability, reason- 
ableness and moderation. 



79. May I turn from that to the question of interest ? 
You bring out at the bottom of WW 1 a margin of £5 ,2m. 
Is the first charge upon that margin the interest which 
has to be met ? — Yes. 



80. If we refer to WW 3 you give there an estimation 
of the interest on the active debt attributable to London 
passenger operations ? — I do. 



81. Will you just explain the nature of this exhibit 
WW 3 ? — It starts off in the first half by setting out under 
appropriate headings the total interest burden of the 
Board. The initial interest bearing debt to the Minister of 
Transport has been fixed at £48m. In addition we are 
currently paying in deposits by Savings Banks and Super- 
annuation Funds and provision for retirement benefits a 
total of £12m. We have in fact in this year been borrow- 
ing money from the Minister and from Banks, and we 
expect the cost of that next year to be £lm. That adds 
up to £61m., and from that we have taken £3m. being 
our interest on the amount we shall in 1965 be authorised 
by the Minister to charge to capital account. 

82. Is that largely the electrification of the Euston 
line ?— That is largely the Euston line. That is only one 
item. We have many charges to capital, but anything 
else that we may put forward for authority will not 
materially affect 1965. 



83. What do you do in the second half of the table ? 
—In the second half I show a figure taken from WW4 
of the London Area proportion of the capital expenditure 
on which the debt was based. The opening debt to the 
Minister was based on, in the terms of the Act, “the 
assets created since the end of 1955,” which was inter- 
preted by the Minister as being the capital expenditure 
incurred in the years 1956 to 1962, written down by apply- 
ing up -to the end of 1962 the Board’s rates of depreciation 
and amortisation on capital expenditure to such expendi- 
ture. Having got that starting point it is possible in WW 4 
to list the items affecting London passengers on which 
capital expenditure has been incurred from 1956 to 1964. 

84. If is described as net capital expenditure. Does 
that take account of the writing down ? — Yes, it does. 
It is expenditure incurred, less writing down, to the end 
of 1964 in this case. Theoretically, I suppose one ought 
to make a separate calculation from 1956 to 1962 and 
another calculation for the next two years, but the net 
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expenditure in 1963 and 1964 was so small, that is to 
say the expenditure less cumulative depredation, that I 
did not think it worth while differentiating. I have covered 
the position up to the end of 1964 in this table. 

85. You set out in the first three columns of Exhibit 
passenger services in the London area, and in the second 
set of three columns you give the London area passengers’ 
proportion of it ? — Yes. 

86. Because many of these schemes extend both within 
and without the London area ? — Yes. 



87. Your total figure, in the bottom right-hand comer, 
is £54.6m. ? — Yes. 

88. That is the £55m„ is it, at line 7 of WW 3 ?— Yes. 
May I just say this about WW 4 ? It is constructed on 
exactly the same principles as a year ago. It has been 
brought up-to-date by the passing of another year. 

89. Upon that net capital expenditure, in line 8 of 
WW 3, you charge interest at 5.58 per cent ? — I do. That 
is the rate payable on the opening debt to the Minister. 

90. That has been so fixed by the Minister ? — That 
has been so fixed by the Minister. 

91. At line 9 you take 5 per cent of the total interest 
which British Railways pays on the deposits, etc. Why 
5 per cent ? — That is the proportion which I estimate the 
total net capital expenditure in the London area bears to 
the total net capital expenditure of the Board as a whole. 
I have, first of all, arrived at the net book value of the 
London Area passengers’ rolling stock, that is to say the 
value of the rolling stock used exclusively for London 
Area passengers, plus a proportion of the rolling stock 
used on through services, that proportion being calculated 
in the same way as the movement expenses are appor- 
tioned between London and outside. To this I added 
a proportion of the book value of the remainder of British 
Railways’ assets by taking that ratio of the total of such 
assets which the London Area terminal, track and signal- 
ling costs in WW 1 bear to British Railways’ terminal, 
track and signalling costs as a whole. 

92. Then you have this note at the bottom of WW 3, 
“ The above statement excludes interest on the suspended 
debt which is not expected to be payable in the immediate 
future ” ? — Yes. 

93. Mr. Winchester, I called attention this morning to 
a paragraph in last year’s Annual Report, indicating that 
it was the intention to ask the Minister to allow the Board 
to write off a capital loss against the suspended debt ? 
—Yes. 

94. Is that something you hope will come about ? — 
Yes. The question is under discussion with the Ministry. 

95. Was I right in saying that is less than half the 
suspended debt ? — Yes. The total suspended debt is 
£700m., and the capital debt as at the end of 1963 was 
£300m. 

96. There will still be, even if your application to the 
Minister succeeds, something like a suspended debt of 
£400m. ?— Yes. 

97. Do you think it right, bearing that in mind, not 
to take it into account as a firm figure in this exhibit ? — 
Yes. I think if is a relevant factor, but I think in all the 
circumstances the place to take it into account is in con- 
sidering the total amount of the general reserve rather 
than to claim it as a specific item for interest. 

98. Because the plain fact is that it is not payable ? 
— It is not. 

99. Unless and until it is payable, and the Minister has 
power to make it payable, it is not a specific item ? — 
That is so. 



100. You think it right to keep it in mind when con- 
sidering the amount of surplus or notional reserve, what- 
ever you care to call it, to gauge the profitability of this 
part of the undertaking ? — I do. I think it is proper 
that, whatever may be the ability to pay of the under- 
taking as a whole or other parts of the undertaking, this 
part which can be made viable should aim at making 
some contribution .towards that suspended debt. 

101. We get the position then that the firm interest 
requirement is £3 .7m., against which your WW 1 shows 
there is a margin of £5.2m., and so that leaves £1.5m, 
after paying interest ? — Yes. 

102. That is what, if the undertaking had no deficit, 
would be regarded as a provision to reserve ? — It is still 
regarded as a provision. It could in the books, if you 
like, physically be put to reserve. 

103. I was thinking of the fact that British Railways 
are not required to create a general reserve, for the time 
being ? — That is so. 

104. Because of the deficit position ? — Nevertheless I 
think that part of the undertaking, which is endeavouring 
to or is asked to pay its way, should start making their 
contribution. If you do not start somewhere you will 
not start anywhere. 

105. If you are considering, as we are, a part of this 
undertaking which is viable do you think it a proper test 
of the amount of profit which it can be expected to make 
to have regard to the amount which, if it were a self- 
contained undertaking, should be set to reserve ? — I cer- 
tainly do. I think if is unreal to take anything less than 
that. 

106. In considering what a general reserve is for and 
what its size should be I think you, although not the 
Tribunal, are bound to pay attention to the wishes of the 
owners, namely, the public, as expressed by the Govern- 
ment White Paper on “ The Financial and Economic 
Obligations of the nationalised industries ’’ — I certainly do 
have regard to that. That sets out what I as a Commission 
witness, have been saying for many years. I -take as my 
starting point paragraph 19(jb) of the White Paper. 

107. Which provides what ? — It starts off by saying that 
there must be a surplus after meeting historic cost depre- 
ciation, and then it goes on to say, “ Provision should 
also be made from revenue for (i) such an amount as 
may be necessary to cover the excess of depreciation cal- 
culated on replacement cost basis over depreciation cal- 
culated on historic cost . . . (ii) adequate allocations to 
general reserves which will be available inter alia as a 
contribution towards their capital development and as a 
safeguard against premature obsolescence and similar 
contingencies.” 

108. As regards the first item I think I quoted this 
morning that the Tribunal said in its judgment in last 
year’s application about the excess depreciation part of 
the general reserve ? — Y es. 

109. Do you think it is just as important that British 
Railways, when constructing the notional accounts of this 
notional part of British Railways, just as London Trans- 
port, for example, should pay attention to the uplift of 
replacement ? — I do. 

110. And also to the capital expenditure which will be 
unremunerative ? — Yes, I do. 

111. What is the amount which is required in a future 
year to bridge the gap between the historic cost depre- 
ciation and the replacement cost ? — It is £0.5m. 

112. I think it is the same figure as last year ?— Yes, 
it is. 

113. What have you to say about unremunerative 
capital expenditure, Mr. Winchester ? — Well, certainly, as 
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the tribunal indicated in their judgment last year, the 
financing of unremunerative capital expenditure ought to 
be one of the objective of the general reserve. As far 
as British Railways are concerned such expenditure falls 
into two main groups. First of all, there are all kinds of 
small improvements continually going on. There are staff 
welfare facilities ; we have got continually to improve the 
facilities for staff, and that has been increased by the 
recent Offices, Shops & Railway Premises’ Act where we 
shall have to incur expenditure. Then passenger demands 
require that we should be making minor improvements in 
stations for the convenience of passengers, and signalling 
improvements to increase safety or to allow more traffic 
through are continually required. None of those schemes 
will be self-financing. I do not say none of them will 
be at all self-financing, but in general they will not be 
meeting their interest at all, and in other cases they will 
meet only a little bit of it. It is difficult for me to arrive 
at a full estimate of what we are likely to spend in the 
next few years on such schemes. We are still developing 
our future investment programmes. Secondly, these kind 
of jobs tend to get tied up with other major schemes so 
that it is not always easy to identify them. However, I 
think a reasonable estimate of the kind of average level 
of expenditure relevant to the London Area passengers 
during the next few years will be about ££m. a year. In 
addition, we have always got at the back of our minds 
the prospect .that we will have to do something of a major 
character to meet the ever increasing peak traffic. The 
peaks are getting higher and narrower. Conditions are 
getting worse and worse in certain places. There are 
bottlenecks in the tracks here and there. While we have 
not so far come to any firm conclusion what any particular 
work must be proceeded with we do feel that it would be 
very difficult to escape before long embarking on some 
major work or other merely for the sake of letting traffic 
through. 

114. The peak traffic is limited to a small part of the 
day ? — If the problem could be dealt with in another 
way, if the peak could be spread, we would be extremely 
pleased, but there is no sign of the peak being spread by 
what we have tried to do. People want to travel at a 
particular time, and they do it. 

115. Everybody wants to start work at the same time, 
and everybody wants to stop work at the same time ? — 
Yes. 

116. I think you and London Transport have both 
tried to get people to stagger hours, without any con- 
spicuous success ? — Yes. We are continually having suc- 
cesses, but they are swamped in the tide I think. Mr. 
Dickson is in fact proposing that we shall have off peak 
reduced fares and no peak reduced fares, which will no 
doubt make a contribution, but nevertheless the popula- 
tion, particularly in South East London, keeps mounting, 
and we are very apprehensive that before long we shall 
have to embark upon some major unremunerative work. 

117. That means something quite expensive ?— -It 
would be millions. 

118. If you have got to eliminate bottlenecks, for 
example, would they be at junctions and suchlike places ? 
—Yes. 

119. That would involve several millions of pounds 
•for which there would be no return at all in money ? — 
It only keeps you where you are. 

120. Turning to the contingency aspect of the surplus 
or the equivalent of a reserve, what I would like to ask 
you about that is this. What was the position last year 
on the London Lines, as you see it 7 — As far as I can 
estimate, based on actual receipts as we know them and 
on the working expenses as they were estimated in WW 1 
last year, and excluding the interest on the suspended 
debt as it was estimated in WW 3 last year, we failed to 
meet our interest burden by about £0.4m. That cannot 
be a precise calculation. Exhibit WW 1 was not intended 
to be for the year 1963, but I think the year 1963 must 
have been slightly higher than the projected year in WW 1 , 
because economies are continually going on and these 



would not have happened in 1963, so that I think we were 
at least £0.4m. under our interest liability, as I calculated 
it. 

121. Is an illustration of the kind of contingency 
which has to be borne in mind that one year may be less 
good than another ? — Yes. 

122. What is the position likely to be this year ? Do 
you think London passengers will have earned their share 
of the interest in 1964? Again based on the figure we 
put forward for a future year at this Inquiry we expect 
they will just about do it. If you merely take the working 
expenses shown in WW 1 of 1964 they show a small 
margin on the right side, but again 1964 itself will not be 
quite so good as the future year now predicted because 
of the economies which are coming next year. 

123. That means that, if you are right in that line of 
thought, this year, 1964, London pays its interest but con- 
tributes nothing over and above that to a notional reserve, 
including nothing towards the replacement uplift ? — That 
is so. 

124. Or to the provision of non-remunerative capital 
expenditure ? — Yes. 

125. Finally, I did indicate this morning in opening 
this case that certain officers of the Board regarded their 
financial duty as very onerous ? — Indeed. 

126. Are you one of them ? — I am. 

127. Are you prepared to develop the theme without 
much encouragement, if you are allowed to do so? — 
I think the point was made this morning, and it is perhaps 
the main point l wanted to emphasise, that we have got 
a five year limit and a limit of £450m. We have exhausted 
about £250m. of that so far. Although I am not able to 
forecast with any kind of accuracy what is going to 
happen in 1965 I certainly do not expect any spectacular 
improvement between 1964 and 1965, so that we may well 
have exhausted another £100m. or so in that year. It is 
quite clear we certainly have nothing to spare in meeting 
that. 

(Mr. Fay) : Thank you. 

(Mr. Goff): Before I cross-examine this witness I will 
make the application which I foreshadowed. Tire first and 
greatest reason for that application is this, that, as you 
know, the costing exercise upon which the apportionment 
rests is a matter .to some extent of judgement and the 
adoption of certain formulae. On the previous occasion 
I cross-examined generally, suggesting that in certain cases 
the wrong method had been used. It was not necessary 
at that stage to develop the matter in detail because figures 
were put forward merely as a general guide and the appli- 
cation was based upon assimilation. 

The present application seeks to establish an entirely 
new principle, to break away from assimilation and present 
the case on behalf of the Railway Board as a case 
dependent upon its own figures. Therefore the precise 
figures which ought to be apportioned to London become 
matters of detailed and specific importance. We there- 
fore desire to conduct a fairly extensive investigation into 
the costing exercise with the application of other formulae. 
It is true we have had the figures for eleven days, but 
British Railways have worked on this for a period of 
years. I respectfully submit that eleven days is very little 
•time in which to take advice of counsel first of all on the 
principles involved and then for them to be studied by 
our experts. 

In addition to that we have not even yet — we had not 
until Mr. Winchester gave his evidence — had all the 
figures, because he gave figures which are not in any 
document which was supplied to us. For instance, we 
had not had the figures which they now put forward as 
being the figures they require for uplifting their historic 
to actual replacement. We had no evidence about the 
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four non-recurring elements which my learned friend 
mentioned. Then Mr. Winchester told us about two new 
items in administrative expenses — publicity and redun- 
dancy. We had not had his figures for non-income pro- 
ducing expenditure. 

In cases of this type it is always a disadvantage for the 
Objectors to cross-examine forthwith, because the Board 
have had a long time to cogitate over their proposals. 
Indeed, in the 1963 Application my learned friend said 
■that they were going into them in order to get out a 
comprehensive plan. The Objectors have the figures 
eleven days before the actual date of the hearing. 

Certainly in some of the previous Applications, and my 
recollection does not go back as far as my learned friend’s, 
the suggestion which I am now making was the practice 
adopted, and therefore, in my respectful submission, it 
would be an advantage if the matter were adjourned in 
order that the Objectors can consider with their experts 
the line of cross-examination which they wish to adopt, 
and in particular what they wish to do about the costing 
exercise. 

There can be no great prejudice to the Applicants 
because they have already, by the operation of Section 
48, an increase in fares which brings them in die £1.6m. 
which they are claiming. I shall in due course have some 
observations to make whether that ought to be have been 
done under Section 48, but it has been, or is purported 
to have been done, and they are charging these extra 
oosts, Elm. of which they are allotting to a matter which 
even now is not finally settled and certainly is not yet 
having to be paid. 

For those reasons I respectfully submit that the proper 
course would be that the cross-examination should begin 
after an interval and after all the Railway Board’s wit- 
nesses have given their evidence. 

{President) : For how long an interval are you asking ? 

(Mr. Goff): Provided the Board give us, as no doubt 
they will, facilities to see the workings upon which these 
calculations depend, a week or ten days. 

(Mr. Fay): I object strenuously. My learned friend 
has said that he has had these documents for eleven days, 
which I think must be right because we sent them to 
him on the 11th November last, just with this object of 
avoiding an application which has been successful in the 
past, based upon the fact that in the past the documents 
have only been put in when witnesses came into the 
witness chair. In those circumstances it was difficult to 
avoid such an application and thus difficult to resist it. 
We took the step of sending to the London County 
Council not only these documents but also certain other 
information for which they had asked. We were willing 
to co-operate with them, to supply them with any informa- 
tion they wanted ahead of the hearing. It would be 
highly inconvenient to us, and I fancy not only to us, if 
we all had to go away. after today, because, as you know, 
1 have only one more witness to call. I could call him 
in chief and finish with him this afternoon, but then 
apparently we have all got to go away until my learned 
friend is ready, although these documents have been in 
their hands for so long. 

(Mr. Goff) : For so short a time. 

(Mr. Fay): In my submission there is nothing in this 
application in the circumstances which could lead the 
Tribunal to depart from the general course of requiring 
cross-examination to take place at the usual time. I resist 
this application accordingly. 

(Mr. Elton): I represent the Barking Borough Council 
and the South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. A lot 
of people who are very concerned with this matter are 
not even here. We rely very much on the resources of 
the London County Council to assist us with these Appli- 
cations. There are very many authorities which would 



like to be here, but they simply cannot afford the research 
work which goes on before something really detailed and 
useful to this Tribunal could be put before it. 

It has been said that there have been eleven days in 
which to prepare for this, but this written memorandum, 
accompanying the case of my learned friend Mr. Fay, 
was lodged on the 7th August of this year, but it is only 
eleven days before this that those whom we have come to 
look upon as our champions when it comes to a detailed 
■investigation of these matters, had the figures. In so far 
as it lies in the powers of my Authority to support the 
application of the London County Council for a reasonable 
opportunity to consider this case we support it. 

Unless these cases are going to be prepared properly 
they can be of no assistance to this Tribunal, and I cannot 
■believe that an authority like the London County Council 
make this application through idleness or through an 
inability to co-operate or through some attempt to hold up 
the proceedings, and in so .far as my Authority can carry 
any weight in this matter we support the application of the 
London County Council that they may have a reasonable 
opportunity of carrying the burden of the fight on our 
behalf. That is what they really do. I make no bones 
about it. My Authority will not be able to afford and 
have not immediately available the techniques required. 
It has gone beyond our sort of authority doing it in 
the normal way. I am not saying we would never do 
it, but we hope that the London County Council will 
have all the facilities necessary for assisting this Tribunal. 

For my part I repeat myself, and say that my Authority 
support this application for a reasonable adjournment. 

(Mr. Mercer) : On behalf of the Association I represent 
I have been instructed to support any such application 
now made. This is a complex issue. There are very 
many principles involved here, and the position is that 
these Associations Will certainly feel aggrieved if not 
sufficient time is given to prepare as comprehensive a 
case as possible on behalf of the Objectors. 

(President): Do you wish to add anything? 

(Mr. Goff): I would only add this. My friend says 
that we have had the figures for so long a time. I respect- 
fully submit that it would have been accurate if he had 
said for so short a time. He has had these figures for 
consideration for over a year. At the 1963 Application he 
said the Railways Board were considering comprehensive 
proposals which 'they were going to put forward. This is the 
time when, if we do not consider whether we can challenge 
the appointment and the costing exercise -in detail and put 
up different figures, in any future applications this will 
be the basis upon which one will proceed. It is now, 
for the first time when they seek to get away from 
assimilation, that it becomes fundamental that we should 
investigate to see whether we can accept the figures which 
they apportion to London. On further investigation it 
may be we would do that, or maybe we would put 
forward substantially different figures, I respectfully 
submit that this is a matter which ought properly to be 
investigated, and that an adjournment is necessary and 
reasonable for that purpose. 

{President) : Mr. Fay, supposing that we were minded 
to accede to Mr. Goff’s application, would you be in a 
position to go on with the other Application ? 

(Mr. Fay): The London Transport Application. I do 
not know. I shall have to take instructions. I understand 
that has been announced as not before next Monday. 

{President): Yes. 

(Mr. Fay): Some of the details of that Application 
are consequential upon this one. There are some pro- 
visions which fie in with this Application. 

(Mr. Goff): My friend cannot have it both ways. He 
said that they were separate entities and they had to 
stand on their own merits. 
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{Mr. Fay): There are such things as the two organisa- 
tions sharing the same stretch of line, and that has to 
be dealt with, and I think I am right in saying, although 
I do not claim to have read my brief yet, that the London 
Transport Application seeks merely to confirm the July 
increases, and to add as new matters items of small 
import to them which are consequential upon this 
Application. 

May I add two observations on my learned friend’s 
application ? One is that as regards the costings he has 
had not eleven days but twelve months to consider them 
because they were all put before the Tribunal in November 
of last year. The method was fully explained twelve 
months ago. 

The second thing is that I observe my learned friend 
has the assistance of that distinguished figure Mr. Stanley 
William Hill, and if anyone is accustomed to deal quickly 
with figures I should suggest it is Mr. Hill, in the Parlia- 
mentary Committee rooms, where he is sometimes to be 
seen, and I am quite sure he is used to dealing with 
these sorts of matters before tribunals which certainly 
would not allow a long adjournment for cross- 
examination. I would point out to my learned friend 
that he is lucky to have such support, and in those circum- 
stances his plight in my submission is not really as bad 
as he imagines it to be. 

{Mr. Goff): I thought my friend would desire to take 
full advantage of the assistance which the London County 
Counoil provides : 
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{President): Mr. Goff, cross-examining witnesses at 
fairly short notice is one of the occupational hazards of 
counsel. We are prepared to help you to a small extent: 
either we will adjourn now and continue tomorrow morn- 
ing, or if you would prefer it, we will hear Mr. Fay’s other 
witness in chief and then go on with this on Wednesday 
morning. 

{Mr. Goff): That would not enable us to do what we 
want to do, which is to investigate this cost exercise. It 
would be quite impossible to do it in that way and, if that 
is your ruling, I shall continue now. Sir ; but I do desire 
to reserve for any future Inquiry the right to lead evidence 
to show entirely different figures for London. I shall 
submit that I am not precluded because I have not made 
any positive case on different figures but have merely 
criticised the costing exercise negatively. 

{President): Your clients will know that every Inquiry 
under this Act is a self-contained entity and they are 
entitled to produce any point which they wish. 

{Mr. Fay): May I say I should not have the slightest 
objection, if anything arises later in this Inquiry upon 
which Mr. Goff is instructed, to recall a witness if he 
wishes further to cross-examine. I would be only too glad 
to assist him in that way. 

{President): We do not think it is reasonable to have 
an adjournment of the length for which Mr. Goff is 
asking. 



Mr. Wish art Ingram Winchester 
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128. When the 1963 Application was held in July your 
Board was already engaged, was -it not, with a compre- 
hensive costing exercise which it had not then finished ? — 
That is so. 

129. But it was finished, was it not, prior to the actual 
hearing in November, 1963 ? — Yes. 

130. On that your Board then wanted a surplus of £6 
million, did they not ; — We put that forward as a proper 
target, yes. 

131. But you did not aotually ask for that because 
you based it, at that stage, on assimilation ? — We 
assimilated, we did not base it on assimilation. We did 
the same as London Transport, but that was not the 
basis of our claims. 

132. You asked for £4m. and not £6m. because you 
were content at that stage to rest on the principle of 
assimilation ; is that not right ? — 'Because we had not, 
as I recollect, then deoided where we went from there ; 
in what form we wished Che additional charging powers. 

133. There were no further increases, were there, 
between then and July, 1964, except the £18m., or perhaps 
it was £20m., increase in 1963 ?— Other increases in costs ? 

134. Yes — No. 

135. Nothing else? I think .there is a small item of 
■increased costs, surely, in this exhibit, but when that 
first came to light or when that was charged, I do not 
know. 



136. I am putting it to you — and correct me if I am 
wrong — that there was no increase in your costs between 
the hearing in November, 1963 and July, 1964, except 
some £18m., or possibly with other small items £20m., 
for British Railways as a whole, of which you attributed 
£lm., or perhaps a little over, to London ; is that right ? 
— That is so. 

137. That is right ?— Yes. 



138. Was that increase in December, 1963, a change 
which, unless met quickly, would seriously affect your 
financial position ? — Yes. 

139. Then how was it that you put forward at that 
time, in July, 1964, an Application which produced only 
£30,000 ? — Again my recollection is — and you are raking 
over somewhat old history — that again we were not quite 
sure what we wanted to go for. 



140. So that although unless met quickly it would 
seriously affect your financial position, you did not feel 
yourself able to meet it quickly ; is that right ? — I think 
that is so, that is fair. 



141 . There was no further increase in your wage costs 
after that Application apart from the £lm. which appears 
at line 14 of WW1, was there? — That is so. 



142. No other increases in your costs and expenses ? — 
Not of any substance. 



143. That £lm. was foreseen in April, was it not ? — 
No. In April we had had an Application, but what the 
outcome of that Application could be we certainly had 
not foreseen. 



144. So that all that had happened was that there was 
an Application ? — Yes. 



145. But you did not know what that was going to 
cost you ? — We did not. 



146. But in June, 1964, you acted again under Section 
48, did you not ? — Yes. 



147. What was the increase in costs which had 
occurred which unless met speedily would seriously affect 
your financial position in June, 1964 ? — You really are 
asking me a legal question and I am not here for that. 
I am here to expound and explain the figures I put for- 
ward, and anything I may say in reply to this will have 
•to be my idea and it carries no greater sanction than that. 
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148. Let us have your idea, then.— My idea is that 
we still had wage increases that we had not met. 

149. Do you mind repeating that ?— My idea is that 
we still had wage increases in December which we had 
not yet met. 

150. So that you would say that the increase in costs 
was that which had occurred in the previous December 
and which you had not met when you went to the 
Tribunal and increased the 3d. fare to 4d. and so got 
an extra £30,000 ? — -That is my idea. 

151. And you cannot think of any other? — No. 

152. Was not the increase from 3d. to 4d. in the 
ordinary fare put forward merely to march in step with 
the London Passenger Transport Board ? — My recollection 
is that that is so, yes. 

153. Do you know whether your Application in the 
present oase under your July, 1964 notice was dealt with by 
notice under Section 48 merely because the London 
Passenger Transport Board were going under that Section ; 
— No, we knew what we wanted to do. 

154. You had made up your mind by that time ? — Yes. 

155. Is it part of your province to decide whether to 
apply to the Tribunal in the ordinary way or to proceed 
under Seotion 48 ? — No. It is my province to show the 
financial background and to advocate getting the money 
as quickly as we can. 

156. So whenever there is an increase, you would 
always like to see it done by notice under Section 48 ? — 
Yes. I cannot say that that is the final determining factor, 
but that is my advooacy in the matter. 

157. WW 1 shows, does it not, that at the time this 
present Application was made the undertaking was running 
at the rate of a £3 .6m. surplus which had been allowed 
by the Tribunal in July, 1963 ? — Yes. 

158. When that was allowed in July, 1963 the interest 
charge you sought to bring in was £4.1m. including 
interest on the' suspended debt ? — Y es. 

159. If you omitted that, that would reduce it by 
£0.7m., and the interest charge in July, 1963, therefore, 
was £3 .4m.? — Yes. 

160. So that the balance which the Tribunal thought 
fit in 1963 after meeting interest charges would have been 
a surplus of about £0.2m.? — Yes. 

161. If you ignore the £lm. increase at line 14 
of WW 1 , you are not, of course, yet paying any part of 
that, are you ? — No. 

162. And if you take only the £1.6m. prospective 
yield at line 10, you get a total surplus before interest 
oharges of £5.2m., do you not ? — Yes. 

163. The interest charges are now £3.7m.?— Yes. 

164. So excluding the £lm. which you are not yet pay- 
ing, you would have a surplus, would you not, of £1.5m. 
against the £0.2m. which the Tribunal thought fit in 
1963 ?— Yes. 

165. Even if you take into account the £lm. at 
line 14, you have still got a larger surplus after meeting 
interest charges than you would have had on the 1963 
decision ? — Yes. 

166. If you just turn to WW 2 for a moment, paragraph 
2, sub-paragraph (d), “ Increases in wage rates + £lm.” — 
Yes. 



167. That means, does it not, that your figures in 
WW 1 have already taken into account as expenses the 
£lm increase in labour costs in December, 1963 ? — Yes. 

168. Then would you turn on to paragraph 5 in 
W W 2 : “ The estimates have been compiled on the basis 
of the accounting practices used by the Railway Board in 
preparing their published acoounts, with one exception. 
The Board, in addition to providing depreciation for 
movable assets such as rolling stock, also amortise expendi- 
ture on physically fixed assets such as bridges, signalling, 
station and other buildings. In the estimates in WW 1 
no provision is made for amortisation ; instead a reason- 
able annual charge is made for the renewal of such assets 
as are expected to need renewal >in the foreseeable future.” 
Could you explain exactly what that means in terms of 
WW 1 . How far in your figures in WW 1 has depreciation 
been taken into account? — It has been taken fully info 
account. On that I said they are in two categories, such 
as rolling stock on which we provide depreciation. 

169. That is at historic cost, ‘is it? — Yes, and that 
depreciation is taken into account in lines 2 and 3, and I 
think very little any where else. 

170. Lines 2 and 3 of WW 1 is that ? — Yes. Then as 
regards the remainder of the assets, the provision for 
renewal instead of amortisation is substantially at item 6 ; 
there will be a little at item 5, but item 6 is the main one. 

171. So the result is that your margin at line 9 of 
£3.6m. is after taking into account depreciation at historic 
cost of the moveable assets ? — Yes. 

172. And an allowance for replacement of the fixed 
assets ? — Yes, insofar as they are expected to need 
replacement. 

173. So you would not want any further allowance 
out of the surplus for replacement of fixed assets ? — 
That is so. 

174. You said in the general administration and over- 
heads you have got two new items now ? — Yes. 

175. Publicity and workshop closure and redundancy ? 
—Yes. 

176. How much have you allowed for each of those ? 
— The amount in the Railway Board’s total (of which 
we have taken 10 per cent, overall) is shown in the 
published accounts in Table IV A on page 41. In 
“ Miscellaneous expenses ” the first item is “ Publicity, 
£l,790m.”, and we have taken the same proportion of 
that as of all other expenses, namely 10 per cent. 

177. What is the figure for workshop closure and 
redundancy ? — That is shown on page 26 at £2.4m. 

178. That is page 26 of the accounts ? — Of the account 
section, yes. 

179. Then you charged to London, did you, 10 per 
cent, of the expenses allocated London as London’s con- 
tribution towards administration and overheads — Yes. 

<180. You got that 10 per cent, because that is the 
ratio of the general and administration and overhead 
expenses of British Railways as a whole to the total 
expenses of British Railways as a whole ? — Y es. 

18-1. Therefore if you had, in the method which you 
adopted in your costings exercise, attributed too high 
a proportion of other expenses to London, you would, 
by applying that 10 per cent., also charge them with too 
high an amount for general administration and overheads, 
would you not ? — Y es. 

182. On WWT you show, if you have to meet the 
£lm. and you get the added £lm. which you seek at 
line 11, a surplus available to meet inerest at what you 
describe as “ reserves ” at £5.2m.? — Yes. 
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183. Which after disposing of the interest would leave 
what you again describe as “ reserves” of £1.5m. — Yes. 

184. That alleged reserve would not in fact exist any- 
where as money earmarked for any purpose in relation 
to London at all, would it ? — No. 

185. And it would not exist as a fund earmarked for 
any purpose of British Railways at all, would it ? — No. 

186. It is in no sense whatsoever a “ reserve?”— It is 
part of the target for the London area. It is part or 
the target of reserves that British Railways as a whole 
should be aiming at. There will be no book-keeping for 
it. 

187. But British Railways as a whole do not have to 
aim at any target of reserve at the moment, do they ?— 
No ; but if they were viable as the London area is, this 
is the kind of basis on which one would assess the kind 
of target that they ought to be aiming at. 

188. It is the target which you are setting for London, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

189. And all it will do is make the overall deficit of 
British Railways, which my learned friend described as 
“ appalling,” less by a trifling amount but still appalling ? 
— Yes. It will also, if we are ever able to earn it be 
prayed in aid of the interest charge in future years. It 
would be taken to reduce the interest in future years. 

190. How will it do that ? — Because it will be shown 
as a source of finance in WW 4 — if I am producing 
WW4 — in addition to depreciation. I was at some pains 
to point out that in fact we have not earned any reserve 
on London, but if and when we do I would deduct it 
from the gross expenditure in WW 4. 

>191. Just let us have a look at WW 4, then. You 
have apportioned there to London the capital costs of 
expenditure between 1956 and 1964 which affects — not 
exclusively, but it does affect the London area ? — Yes. 

192. You apportion that and arrive, therefore, at 
£54.6m.? — Yes. 



199 I am talking about book-keeping and I will con- 
tinue to do so. Although you then adjust by reducing the 
London interest figure, in fact you have not produced a 
sum of money which is available for use in London or 
anywhere else ? — That is so. 

200. And if you have to replace items at actual replace- 
ment cost for which you have only allowed depreciation 
at historic cost, you would not have any money you could 
take to make up the difference because you had earned 
this £1.5m. ?— No ; but if London had earned the £1.5m. 
it would not be charged the full cost of replacement. 

201 I ihint- you did answer the question ; the answer 
to the question is “ No ” ?— That is to say there would not 
be any extra money set aside for the purpose ; there would 
be no bank account for the purpose. 

202. Therefore it cannot be described as a reserve to 
meet the uplift betwen historic cost depreciation and 
replacement cost?— With respect, this is playing with 
words. We are saying what is the target, proper charge, or 
reserve, or provision of something or other, towards meet- 
ing replacement and providing for an evil day. Whether 
the money is kept in a separate stocking under the bed or 
whether it is available in any other way is beside the point. 



203. That is exactly what I am putting to you. You are 
not providing any money which you set aside to meet the 
evil day, you are merely Slightly, and very slightly, reducing 
your total overall loss ? — But the money will be recorded 
for the benefit of London. The only matter of any 
relevance to this Inquiry is that London at any future 
Inquiry will get credit for all it has properly provided. 
Where the money is is beside the point. 

204. You say the only relevance for a future Inquiry 
is that London will get credit for it, but at the present 
Inquiry London is being asked to pay it.? — Yes, and very 
properly if I may say so. 

205. Of course, crediting London in future years with 
interest on that sum — and I think we have worked this sort 
of calculation before — it would take twenty years before 
we got the benefit ? — Certainly. That does not affect the 
propriety of it 



193. Then you take that £54.6m. in order to ascertain 
the -interest charge payable by London, do you not ? — Yes. 

194. It comes out in WW3 at line 7 as £55m. ? — Yes. 



206. But it is right, you accept the proposition ? — Yes. 

207. You say that interest on the suspended debt ought 
to be brought into account as a factor ? — Yes. 



195. If you earned £1.5m. surplus after meeting interest, 
what are you suggesting you would do with it in relation 
to WW 4 and WW 3 ? — I would earn whatever was the 
cumulative balance on the reserve. In other words, if in 
one year there was £1.5m. earned I would deduct it from 
the £54.6m. If in -three years £1.5m. was earned I would 
deduct £4.5m. from the £54.6m. At any given time I would 
let London have a credit, in calculating their interest 
charges, to the extent to which they themselves had 
generated the finance to find the capital expenditure, in the 
same way as I have deducted in this Table the deprecia- 
tion provisions that have been set aside by London. 

196. The effect of that — and the only effeot of it— 
would be to reduce the interest item that London would 
have to meet in future ?— Yes. 

197. That is the only effect of it ?— It is the only effect. 
If is the same effect as if -it was in fact possible to put a 
reserve through the books. The -only practical effect of the 
matter is the same as if the Commission were viable and 
there were reserves as a whole. The practical effect is 
identical. 

198. That is a mere piece of book-keeping, is it not ? — 
No. You were talking about book-keeping, there would 
be no book-keeping. This is an assessment of the proper 
target. 



208. At the previous Inquiry you brought it into 
account as an actual part of the interest charge ? — I did. 

209. You have changed your mind about that? — Yes, 
I think it is a more reasonable way to look at it the way 
I am now doing. 

210. Would it be fair to say in that regard we scored a 
point and you accepted 'that remark? — I would have 
thought we had scored the point. We have managed to 
write down the value of our assets and have a capital 
defioit on the right-hand side of the balance sheet which 
we are hoping to apply in reduction of the suspended debt. 
That was the main determining factor in my change of 



21 1 . You did not change your mind because you came 
to the conclusion it was wrong in principle? — No. 

212. But merely because you hope to reduce the 
capital sum by something like a half ? — I thought it had 
to be taken into account one way or another, and I 
thought it was, perhaps, more understandable to bring 
it into account the -way I have done now than the way 
I have done before. 



213. During the period of suspension the interest will 
never have to be paid at all, will it ?— That is so. 
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214. It is not a case where you do not have to pay 
now but it is running ; no interest runs during the period 
of suspension ? — No. 

215. I put it to you, in those circumstances, that it is 
not a factor to be taken into account at all in deter- 
mining a target for London. — London is having the use 
of the assets. Because of the unfortunate position of 
British Railways as a whole it has been forgiven that 
portion of interest, but it still ought to aim to earn some 
part of it. 

216. Why should London aim to earn some part of 
interest which is never going to be payable at all ? — 
Because it is getting the free use of assets. It is a matter 
to be taken into account in saying “ What kind of target 
should we aim for ? " 

217. So are the passengers of British Railways as a 
whole. — Yes. Certain of the passengers of British Rail- 
ways are earning a lot more than London, but not as a 
whole. 

218. If some are earning more than London, the vast 
majority, must be earning fantastically less, must they 
not ? — Yes. 



219. Coming back to the point, because of the state of 
British Railways the legislature has said “Well, we will 
not charge the British Railways with interest during five 
years.” In its wisdom it thought that was the right thing 
to do ; it would not be fair to charge them, and it did 
not ? — You said five years. This is on the suspended debt, 
is it ? 

220. Yes ; it is a period of five years, is it not ? — No, 
there is no term on the suspended debt. 

221. I beg your pardon. At any rate, for a period it 
has seen fit to suspend it ? — Yes. 

222. Therefore during that period which is still current 
the statutory position is that that interest is neither payable 
nor ever will be? — That is so. 

223. I put it to you in those oircumstances it cannot 
possibly be right to say : “ Well, London ought to earn 
something on account of that interest,” which never will 
be payable by London or by the rest of British Railways 
or anybody else. — I think it is fair that in determining 
what kind of reserve they should or can provide that 
factor should be borne in mind, that they have been let 
off this amount of interest. 

224. So your evidence is that one ought to determine 
that London should provide something which you have 
called a reserve but which is in truth merely reducing 
the overall deficit, and in calculating what it should earn 
on that basis you charge it with interest which is never 
going to be paid by anyone ? — I am not charging them 
with interest. I am saying it is one of the factors to be 
taken into account. It is a supporting argument in favour 
of a modest general reserve margin. 

225. Can it support anything if it is not going to be 
paid by anybody ? — It is something that London has been 
let off, mainly by its association with the rest of British 
Railways. It is a relevant factor in considering what kind 
of reserves they can and should provide. I am not suggest- 
ing that the £5m. must be taken into account and added 
to other identifiable factors to make up a general reserve. 
I mean it is one of the background thoughts in your mind 
in coming to a judgment as to what is a reasonable pro- 
vision for general reserve. 

226. I put it to you that it should not even be in 
the background of your mind, you should put it out of 
your mind altogether because it is completely irrdevent. 
— (I disagree. 

227. Of course, you are familiar with the statutory 
duties laid upon the undertaking, are you not ? — 
Reasonably. 



228. Indeed they weigh heavily upon your mind, do 
they not ? — I would say more heavily on my mind weighs 
the general duty to make the thing profitable. 

229. Let us see; it is Section 22, I think. By Section 
22 the British Railways subsidy, if I may put it in that 
way, is limited to £450m. — It is. 

230. Which is rapidly disappearing, as you have shown 
us ? — Yes. 

231. The obligation is in sub-section (4): “ During the 
period of five years beginning with the vesting date ” the 
obligation under Section 18 does not apply. That is the 
obligation which might fairly be described as the obliga- 
tion to make ends meet, is it not ? — Yes. 

232. That does not apply, “'but the Railway Board 
shall so conduct their business as to place themselves at 
the earliest possible date in such a position that their 
revenue will be, and continue to be, not less than sufficient 
for making provision for the meeting of charges properly 
chargeable to revenue, taking one year with another;” 
that is to say, to put itself, at the earliest possible date, 
in the Seot'ion 18 position ? — Yes. 

233. Is there the slightest hope of doing that ? — 
Within five years ? 

234. Yes. — That is fairly optimistic I think. 

235. Would it not really be right to say there is not 
the slightest hope of doing it ? — You are again speaking 
of the five year period ? 

236. Yes indeed. — I think k is unlikely. 

237. We are coming along. It was “ slightly 
optimistic” and now it is unlikely. Will you not go the 
Whole way with me: Is it not quite out of the question ? 
— 'No, I would not accept that. 

238. The way of doing that is by reorganisation of 
your methods, is it not ? I am putting that very generally 
at the moment. That is one major step, yes. 

239. Such things as improved means of traction ? — 
Yes. 

240. 'Better conditions for passengers which will 
attract more and give you more revenue ? — Yes. 

241. Closing uneconomic lines ? — Yes. 

242. A better co-ordination of services ? — Yes. 

243. I mean better co-ordination of your own services, 
because you have got lots of stations very close together 
where originally they were different companies and now 
they are one, and you may be able to adjust them ? — 
Yes, that really is part of the previous one. I do not know 
what “ co-ordination of services ” in isolation means, but 
I accept your other items. 

244. And, I suppose, keeping your charges as low as 
possible so as to attract customers ? — Keeping our charges 
as high as possible so as to get the maximum money. 

245. You think that is really going to get rid of this 
appalling deficit ? — It is one of the steps, certainly. If 
we can get more receipts by bringing down our charges 
we will very quickly do so, but to say as a generalisation 
that our salvation lies in lowering our charges is nonsense. 

246. And if you put them up to such a level as would 
wipe out that appalling deficit, that would be nonsense 
too, would it not ? — I do not think that is possible. 

247. That is why I said keeping them as low as 
possible to attract customers ; that -is right, is it not ?— 
The object musit be to get the greatest amount of revenue 
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and it can be done in one case by putting charges up, 
in another by putting them down and in another by 
leaving them alone. You cannot generalise. 

248. Of course there would come a limit, presumably, 
where you would begin to fail to increase your revenue 
by roaring up your charges because you would drive 
away your customers ? — I do not know what “ roaring 
up your charges ” means, but I agree you can raise your 
charges so as to get less receipts. 

249. You may not like my phraseology, but you acceep't 
the proposition ? — Yes, certainly. 

250. If this Application succeeds you will have increased 
your yield by £2.6m, will you not? That is the £1.6m. 
that you have already put on and a further £lm. — Yes. 

251. Against which you have got to meet something of 
the order of £lm., or it may be considerably more, in 
respect of the claim which is now the subject-matter of 
arbitration.— The £2.6m. is not designed only to meet the 
£lm. wages. However, that has got to be met, certainly. 

252. We have got slightly at cross purposes. What I 
put to you was that if the Application succeeded in total 
you would have increased your revenue by £2.6m. — Yes. 

253. Out of which you have got to meet, or you will 
have to meet when the decision is reached, something in 
respect of line 14, which may be £lm. or which may be 
more ? — Yes. 

254. Do you suggest that that is the slightest assistance 
towards putting you into a position to make your revenue 
be, and continue to be, not less than sufficient for making 
provision for the meeting of charges properly chargeable 
to revenue taking one year with another ? — Of course it is. 
It is £1.6m. of a contribution. If every piece of the under- 
taking of an equivalent size made an equivalent contri- 
bution we would have gone a very long way. This 
de minimis argument I find quite unacceptable ; you must 
deal with every bit, however small, to the best of your 
ability. 

255. We shall have to see whether the Tribunal finds it 
unacceptable or not. What I am putting to you is that in 
effect it is a mere drop in the ocean and will not assist 
you to discharge your duty under Section 22 sub-section 
(4). — It will assist us to the extent of £1.6m. 

256. But in order to discharge that duty you have got 
to be able to increase your .revenue by some other means, 
and to increase it very, very substantially. — Certainly. 



proper contribution, Section 45 or 46. One is the Tribunal’s 
duty and the other is ours, 'but I forget Which it is. 

260. You are thinking of Section 45 (4), are you?— 
No, Section 46 (4) is our duty. 

261. “ The London Board and the Railways Board shall 
make such applications under this Section as appear to 
them to be necessary in order to secure that their charges 
subject to the London Fares Order make a proper contri- 
bution to the discharge of their financial duty, taking into 
account their present circumstances and future prospects 
and any directions given to them by the Minister under 
this Act.”— Yes. 

262. You would agree, would you, that part of your 
present circumstances is the fact that you are part of 
British Railways as a whole ? — Y es. 

263. And British Railways as a whole is making this 
enormous loss? — Yes. 

264. Whether the submission in law upon it will be good 
or bad, would you mind just answering the question I 
put to you: You would not suggest that if you were 
tied to the surplus which the Tribunal allowed in 1963 
you could not get British Railways as a whole into a 
position to make revenue meet its lia'bilites within the 
five years, but if this Application succeeded you could ? 
— I certainly would not make a categorical statement of 
that kind, that the difference between being viable at the 
end of five years or not depends only on the London 
area. 

265. Your Board supplied us with certain season ticket 
rates for commuters outside London — I have seen it, yes. 

266. Is it not part of your province to deal with 
that ? — No. that is Mr. Dickson. 



267. I should put questions on that to him ? — If you 
please. 



268. You are proposing, are you not, to increase the 
Fenchurch Street lines to British Railways’ scale though 
formerly they were tied to the London Passenger Transport 
scale ? — That is so. 



269. If you do that, then the ‘London Passenger 
Transport must either do the same thing with the District 
Line or produce an anomoly, must they not ? — Again, 
you are really on Mr. Dickson’s province. I think you 
are right. 



257. And this increase, unless you are in a position to 
get a lot more money from somewhere else, will not enable 
you to disharge your statutory duty. — It will make its 
proper contribution to that purpose and I Will do every- 
thing I can to get all other kinds of proper contribution. 
It is a policy of defeatism and quite fatal to the welfare 
of the undertaking if our courage fails or we think there 
is a possibility of not getting there in the end and we 
immediately throw up our hands and fail to get what 
we can get. 

258. Do you say that if you are “ saddled,” if I may use 
that word, with the surplus which the Tribunal allowed at 
the 1963 Application you will not be able to discharge 
your statutory duty, but if this Application succeeds you 
w iU ?_We will be able to discharge our statutory duty 
so far as London is concerned. 

259. You have not got a statutory duty so far as 
London is concerned, have you? — Yes. We have got to 
raise such charges as will enable the area to make its 



(Mr. Fay): That is one of the consequential provisions 
I spoke of. 

270. (Mr. Goff): Thank you, Mr. Fay. (To the 
Witness) : To discuss the history of the Fenchurch Street 
•line, that would be a matter, again better for Mr. Dickson 
rather than you, would it ? — Yes please. 

271. You fixed a season ticket scale on your so-called 
Emergency Notice under Section 48 in July of this year, 
did you not ? — I am sorry, but the rates of charges for 
fares are really Mr. Dickson’s province. 



(Mr. Goff): Then I think I can pass from that to 
criticisms of the co9t exercise, Sir, and as it is a further 
subject-matter I do not know whether you would like 
me to take that this evening ? 

(President): Perhaps it would be convenient to start 
that in the morning. 



(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 
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G. D. SQUIBB, Esq., Q.C. {President) 
SIR THOMAS ROBSON, M.B.E., F.CA. 
R. C. MOORE, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., Hon. D. M. TRUSTRAM 
EVE and Mr. A. J. ANDERSON (instructed by Mr. 
H. B. Gilmour, Solicitor and Legal Adviser to the 
British Railways Board) appeared on behalf of the 
British Railways Board. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, 
Acting Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared 
on behalf of the County Councils of London, Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

Mr. J. B. ELTON (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Solicitor 
to the Corporation of Barking) appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. JAMES AMPHLETT and Mr. P. CONI (instructed 
by Messrs. Amphlett & Co., Solicitors) appeared on 
behalf of Berkhamsted Commuters’ Association. 



Mr. R. CALVOCORESSI (instructed by Mr. H. F. Bishop, 
Clerk of the Council) appeared on behalf of the Urban 
District Council of Cheshunt. 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. C. Hampton 
Vick, Solicitors) appeared on behalf of Sevenoaks Season 
Ticket Holders’ Association, Folkestone & Kent Coast 
Railway Travellers’ Association, North East Kent Rail- 
way Travellers’ Association, Ruislip Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Tunbridge Wells & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Tonbridge & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Chelmsford Railway Users’ Association and 
Electric Transport Development Society. 



Mr. J. L. WRIGHT, M.B.E., represented Nuffield Parish 
Council. 



Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Residents’ 
Associations in the County of Kent 



Mr. Wishart Ingram Winchester, recalled 
Cross-examination continued by Mr. Goff 



272. Mr. Winchester, the costings exercise was a long 
and elaborate task, was it not ? — It was quite a task, yes. 



273. It took a long time to work out? — It did. 



274. And it would require lengthly study to analyse it 
in detail for the purpose of criticising it, would it not ?— -I 
would not have thought so. We have focussed in this 
Exhibit WW 2 the principles on which it has been done. It 
is much easier to examine an exercise of this character after 
it has 'been done than to do it or to plan it. 



275. It would take some considerable time, would you 
not think ? — If you are saying that you want somebody to 
do a complete audit of 'it and check it in detail, certainly ; 
but I would have thought that was an inappropriate exercise 
for this Tribunal. 



276. It is based to a large extent, is it not, on the 
adoption of certain formulae ? — Yes. 



277. And, of course, it is quite possible to choose 
different formulae for working such an exercise, it is not ? 
—Yes. 



278. And if you do choose different formulae you might 
produce very different results, might you not ? — As I have 
explained I think in certain respects you could choose 
formulae which would increase the expenses. 



279. Could you not choose formulae which would 
reduce them ? — I would think you would have great 
difficulty in finding such a formula. 



280. Let us consider first of all the question of moving 
expenses. I just want to make sure that I have got correctly 
what you have done : You have two types of through 
trains, have you not, suburban and others? — Yes. 



281. Suburban are those which only go outside the 
area to a short extent, an the others go out of the area 
to a greater extent ? — That is the fact. The definition we 
use is on the one hand those used predominantly for 
London Area raffic and on the other those which are 
predominantly provided for other purposes.' But they do 
in fact correspond to the definition you have given. 



282. In the case of the other through trains you have 
had two apportionments, have you not? — Yes. 



283. First of all you had an apportionment on train 
miles ? — Yes. 



284. And that gives you what you say is the London 
Area proportion? — Yes. 



285. Which you treat as having got those back into 
the same position as if they were suburban through trains ? 
—Yes. 
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286. Then in respect of the suburban through trains 
and the other through trains after you have made that 
apportionment you then have an apportionment based on 
passenger miles in the London Area ? — That is the fact, 
but may I just qualify this. You said this gets them in the 
same position as suburban through trains and I think that 
is a somewhat — 

287. It is a compendious way of putting it. — Yes. I 
am not sure I fully accept that phrase, but subject to that. 
I agree with what you say. 

288. As to other through trains you have got two 
apportionments, as to suburban through trains you have 
one only? — Yes. 

289. And that one is applied both to the suburban 
through trains and to the other through trains after you 
have made the additional apportionment in that case? — 
You apply the same formula, yes. 

290. Should you not, in fact, apply both apportionments 
to both types of through trains ? — In my view, no. I think 
that is a facile and superficial way of looking at it. I think 
the refinement we have made in the case of suburban 
through trains is right and proper. 

291. But they are, are they not. running outside the 
area as part of their journey ? — Yes. they are. 

292. To be accurate should you not, therefore, make 
the same apportionment in principle ? Though the result 
may be different, should you not apportion on train miles 
to the London area ? — No, I do not think so. What we 
are doing on the other through trains is to apportion the 
whole of the costs on passenger miles, and I think that 
gives the right proportion to London because these are 
trains provided from London and insofar as other than 
London passengers travel in them, they are charged up with 
their passenger miles proportion, which seems to me wholly 
fair. 



293. But surely with the suburban through trains you 
ought to have the same primary apportionment between 
the London Area and outside even though the distances 
may be less? — No. It is a difference in the quality and 
nature of the service ; it is looking at what the service is, 
and one service is mainly London and one is, if you like, 
accidentally London, and we take a different view as to 
the basis of apportionment according to the nature of the 
service. 

294. I have put my point. Both go outside the London 
Area, do they not ? — They do. 

295. And, therefore, should you not — and I know you 
do not accept this — apportion both on train miles as well 
as passenger miles? — No, I do not think so. 

296. Having your trams full does not greatly add to the 
cost of running them, does it ? — No, I agree. 

297. But, of course, it is obviously much more profit- 
able to have full trains than trains which are empty or 
nearly so ? — Yes. 

298. Then does not your method of apportionment on 
passenger miles work unfairly as against London ? — I do 
not follow the argument. 

299. Because in the London Area you have a lot of 
passengers and the non-London passengers are few ; is 
that right? — Yes. 

300. And, therefore, your passenger miles — Excuse 
me ; you are talking, not about the suburban through 
trains but the other through trains. 

301. It applies mainly to others, where the London 
passengers are many and your others are few. — Yes. 



302. Therefore, your passenger mileage apportionment 
throws a large part of the cost on to London, does it not ? 
—Yes. 

303. Is that not depriving London unfairly of the profit 
of running full trains as distinct from half or more empty 
ones?— This is the same kind of argument, if you like, 
as I was using yesterday about track, or it is putting it in 
reverse— I am sorry, I have pursued a wrong analogy. 

304. We all do that; we all take bad points 1— Let 
me try again. You are saying that because there are more 
London passengers they should get off lighter per passen- 



305. Indeed yes. — I do not see the point of that. We 
have used throughout this exercise the user basis of 
apportionment whether this suits us or whether it does not 
suit us. 

306. But you have accepted the premise that getting 
your trains full does not greatly add to the cost. — Indeed, 
yes. 

307. And the trains are more profitable when they are 
full than when they are partly empty. — Yes. 

308. Therefore, the cost of running should be appor- 
tioned more or less equally, should it not, between the 
London passengers and the other passengers giving London 
the benefit of the profitability of its trains ? — No, I do not 
think this is sensible at all. 

309. Mr. Hill says that if you adopt your passenger 
mileage apportionment you ought then to make a sub- 
stantial allowance in favour of London and give it the 
benefit of the profitability of its full trains. Would you 
agree with that ? — I cannot see the point of the argument 
at all I am afraid. 

310. The point of the argument is this, is it not, that 
•if you take passeger mileage you throw a great part of 
the cost of running the trains on to London ? — Certainly. 

311. Simply because it has got a lot of passengers? 
—Yes. 

312. But having a lot of passengers is not greatly in- 
creasing the cost though it is greatly increasing the revenue. 
—Yes. 

313. It is not, therefore, wrong, because there are these 
large numbers of passengers bringing in the large revenue, 
to charge London with a large part of the cost ? — -No. We 
are charging London according to the use London makes 
of the trains. 

314. With regard to ticket issuing, ticket inspection and 
collection, would you agree that there is a substantial basic 
cost whether you 'have got many or few passengers?— Yes. 

315. Numbers only increase costs so far as you may 
have to have additional staff at peak hours. — Yes. 

316. Or possible at some very busy station it might 
have an influence on the size of the office or the size of 
the basic staff. — Could be, yes. 

317. Therefore, is not the method of division which 
you adopt in paragraph 19 of WW 2 again unfair to 
London ? Do not misunderstand me. When. I say “ unfair ” 
I do not mean that you are trying to cheat London, I 
merely mean that it works out unfairly to London.— I am 
not taking offense. No, on the contrary. As I said in 
relation to track, it would be a perfectly sensible outlook 
to say “These booking offices are really there for the 
London passenger and we cannot charge anything to out- 
side-London passengers because, as you rightly say, they 
are not adding to the cost.” However, I have gone out of 
my way to be faiir and said “Even though the outside 
London passenger does not necessitate these, we will charge 
him a due proportion.” 
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318. But it cannot be right, can it, to say these are 
really there for the London passenger so you charge noth- 
ing to the others? They are there for the purposes of 
British Railways whether the passengers are London or 
other passengers. — I would have thought that was as logical 
as your attempt to go the other way. 

319. Wai't and see how far I am going. — I am sorry, 

I rather thought you were making the same point as you 
have already made. 

320. Not quite. — I am sorry. 

321. Mr. Hill says that what one ought to do in that 
case would be to ascertain how much the cost is increased 
by supplementation at peak levels and attribute that wholly 
to London, and divide the balance more or less equally, 
possibly with some slight weighting against London to 
allow for possible increase in basic staff. Would you agree 
that that was a proper way of working the exercise? — It 
seems to me a wholly unjustifiable way of doing it. I have 
never heard such a suggestion as a method of spreading 
any kind of expenses. It is fantastic. 

322. It is not a question of spreading the cost, is it ; 
it is finding out what ought fairly to 'be apportioned to a 
particular part of your undertaking ? — Yes. 

323. And is that not a fair way of doing it? — By no 
means. 

324. Is not your method an unfair way of doing it? — If 
anything it errs on the side of favouring London. 

325. Your method does ? — Yes. 

326. I put to you that it does not because, again, if is 
throwing the greater part of the cost on London, where 
the additional passengers do not greatly add to the cost, 
and, therefore, it is unfair. — It seems to me, insofar as 
the additional passengers do not add greatly to the cost, 
the thin end of that argument is that they should be charged 
very little. 

327. That they should be charged less than you are 
charging them ; 'that is the argument ?— You are saying the 
outside London passengers add very little to the cost, so 
why charge them anything ? 

328. Pardon me, you misunderstand me. What I said 
was the fact you get a large volume, a large number of 
London passengers, does not greatly add to the cost from 
the ticket issuing and collection point of view. — It is the 
large volume of London passengers which necessitates the 
cost ; that is the cause. The basic cause of the cost is 
the London passengers. As you have already said, the 
outside-London passengers hardly affect it. 

329. I did not say that. What I said was— and I thought 
you agreed — that there is in any event a substantial basic 
cost whether there are many or few passengers.— Yes. 

330. And this only increases it to the extent that you 
have peak supplementation or possibly in some large station 
a bigger basic cost. — Y es. 

331. Therefore, would you agree that having a large 
number of passengers does not greatly add to the cost of 
this item we are now considering ? — I agree. 

332. You accept that. But, of course, it does add 
substantially to the revenue ? — Yes. 

333. Your method apportions to London, because it has 
got a large number of passengers, a large proportion of 
the cost, does it not? — Which seems to me eminently 
fair. That is the effect. 

334. I submit to you that once you have accepted my 
premise it is unfair, because you are charging them with 
a large proportion of the costs because they are many. 



although you have agreed the fact they are many does 
not largely add to the cost. Is that not unfair? — No. May 
I put it this way : With the kind of station you are choosing 
where there is a very small user by non-London passengers, 
if there were no suburban passengers there would not be 
any station and, therefore, the cause of the cost is London 
passengers and it would be feasible to say that the London 
passengers should be charged the whole of the cost because 
they cause it 

335. That would not apply to the terminal, would it ? 

— At the termini a good deal of the cost can be allocated 
on a factual basis ; in other words, you have separate 
booking offices and seperate platforms up to a point ; but 
I agree there are substantial elements of common cost 
where there is a substantial user by both London and 
non-London passengers. 

336. It is not a proper factor, is it, to say if there were 
no suburban passengers you would have no station because 
you are dealing with people coming from out of the area 
to a place within and people within going out. — I agree. 
The comment only applies to a limited number of stations 
and certainly not to a London terminal station. 

337. The comment I have made applies to all the other 
suburban stations, does it not ? — Yes. 

338. On your WW 1 your first item is passenger 
receipts, line 1. Have you included anything in respect of 
miscellaneous receipts ? — No. 

339. There are miscellaneous receipts, are there not ? — 
Not much. 

340. What about advertising on trains and stations ? — 
Yes, there is something in that. 

341. There is a lot in it, is there not? — There is a lot 
in it for British Railways. How much there is for London. 

I do not know. 

342. Why have you not credited London with a pro- 
portion of that receipt? — We have, of course, looked at 
this on previous occasions, and my recollection is that we 
came to the view that it was so small it was hardly worth 
troubling about. 

343. Are you in a position to tell the Tribunal what you 
would add to the passenger receipts at line 1 if you gave 
London a proportion of the receipts from advertising on 
trains and stations? — Not without thinking albout it, I am 
afraid ; not without looking at it a little more deeply than 
I can here. 

344. Have you included anything for letting of sites or 
premises in operational use ? — No. 

345. Is that a big item for British Railways ? — That -is 
a fairly substantial item for British Railways. 

346. And substantial, no doubt, in London ? — Yes. 

347. Why has not London revenue got some credit for 
that? — That, of course, is largely earned by incurring 
capital expenditure, and I think it is right to say that the 
capital expenditure incurred in earning that letting of sites 
revenue is not in. That is not the whole of the answer, I 
agree. 

348. Is it a substantial answer ? — Again, for what it is 
worth, I would like to look at it. 

349. How long would it take you to look at that? — I 
think I can give you at least a provisional answer after 
lunch. 

350. I am much obliged. Have you included anything 
in London revenue for catering? — No, we do not make 
any money out of catering — well, very IMe. That is not 
quite true, we do make some money out of catering, but, 
again, I should have thought an examination of the capital 
cost of the catering equipment, and so on, was an adequate 
reason for leaving that one out. 
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351. But you make a profit on your catering, do you? 
—Yes. 

352. Should not London have credit for some of that 
profit ? — Only if you then charge them up with the interest 
on the capital in providing the catering. 

353. Have you worked it out to see how that would 
work out? — No. 1 have not. I would not think that one 
would work out to much. 

354. It might work out to something, might it not? — 
Could be. 

355. Have you attributed any part of the running costs 
of parcels on passenger trains ? — No, no part of the run- 
ning costs of passenger trains has been apportioned : there 
is nothing in here for the cost of parcels trains. 

356. Should not the costs charged to London be re- 
duced by some allowance in respect of costs incurred in 
relation to parcels on passenger trains? — Again it is pretty 
small. 

357. But all these things add up, do they not? — Yes, it 
may be so. I will certainly have a look at it, but I cannot 
think that between them they all add up to very much. 

358. I am going to challenge you on the suggestion you 
made yesterday that it was mathematically very unlikely 
that the errors would all go one way. May it not well be 
that if one probed this exercise further on the lines I am 
doing now one would find a considerable balance of error 
working adversely to London ? — The only thing that you 
have found — and I would like to see how much it is worth 
— is the omission of certain miscellaneous receipts. On the 
other matters you have probed you have. I think, fortified 
me expressly on the terminals in thinking that my basis is, 
if anything, too generous. 

359. That is an issue which the Tribunal will decide, 
but I am putting to you that my method is much more fair 
in these matters to London than yours. — All I am saying is 
the only thing I agree you have found is something on the 
receipts side. 

360. I want to ask you some more about general 
administration, line 7 in WW 1. The amounts brought 
in over the years in the various exercises have gone up 
steadily and substantially, have they not ? — They have. 

361. Am I rightly instructed when I say that in 1954 
it was £0.7m. ? Would you know that offhand ? — No, I 
do not think I have got that. 

(Mr. Fay): Is that the London Area? 

362. (Mr. Goff): As it then was, yes— I do not think 
I know, but I accept it from you ; it may be something in 
(that order. 

363. The 1958 exercise was £lm. ? — Yes, that is so. 

364. And the 1963 exercise, which was on the present 
basis, is £2.4m ? — Yes. 

365. Now we have got to £3m. — Yes. 

366. Why is that ? — We made an error the wrong way 
from our point of view. 

367. Is it an error, or have your administration ex- 
penses been going up? — It is part of each. Certainly in 
the earliest years when the figure was only £lm. or less 
we looked at the matter much too superficially and failed 
to bring in quite a lot of expenses which were properly 
general administration and overheads ; but it is true also 
that administration as a proportion of other expenses has 
been rising. 



368. Is there any lack of economy or wastage in that 
reason? — No. I would have thought it was something 
which you find in every progressive undertaking, that the 
more you modernise the more you have to spend in 
managing your business. 

369. In 1963 you arrived at an administration charge 
for London by taking 8£ per cent of something — I will 
describe it as “ something ” at the moment because I want 
to ask you some questions about it. — Yes. 

370. But you took 81 per cent, did you not? — Yes. 

371. And now that has gone up to 10 per cent ; — Yes. 

372. Can you explain to us, please, exactly what figures 
were involved in the 10 per cent ? You have a Figure A 
which is 10 per cent of a Figure B ; that is right, is it not ? 
—Yes. 

373. Can we, please, have what the Figure A is? — I 
have, in fact, prepared a little statement on this which 
might be of assistance to yourself and the Tribunal. 

Perhaps I might be permitted to see it. 



(Mr. Fay): We have a useful little table which answers 
this question, and I will hand a copy to my learned friend. 



(Mr. Goff): Perhaps my learned friend will be prepared 
to concede that I have not had this for a year ? 

(Mr. Fay): No ; it was not going to be put in unless it 
was asked for. 



(Mr. Goff): Exactly. May I see it, please? (Docu- 
ment handed to Mr. Goff). Will you forgive me one 
moment while I look at it with Mr. Hill, Sir? Mr. Hill 
wants a few minutes to look at that. I think for the 
purposes of the Record, as the Witness produced it, it 
had better be put in. 

(President) : Yes. (Document WW 5 put in). 

374. (Mr. Goff) (To the Witness): I may want to ask 
you some more questions about that later, Mr. Winchester, 
but that is how you arrive at your 10 per cent, is it? — Yes. 

375. When you come to apply the 10 per cent to 
London, you take 10 per cent of what? — 10 per cent of 
all expenses down to that stage ; all the other expenses. 

376. You can give me that from WW 1, can you? — 
Yes. If you take the total of lines 2 to 6, that comes to 
29.7. 



377. That is Movement, Terminal and documentation. 
Track and signalling? — Yes. 

378. That comes to 29.7 ? — Yes. 

379. And you take 10 per cent off that? — Yes. 

380. You spoke yesterday of administration having 
gone up as a result of publicity and redundancy. — These 
are two items that were not included in the 1963 exeroise. 

381. Are they included in the figures in WW 5 ? — They 
are. 



382. Where do we find those? — You find publicity 
within the item “ Miscellaneous Expenses.” 

383. Page 41 ? — That is so, yes. 

384. And redundancy is in the next item ; 

in fact, it almost entirely consists of workshop closure and 
redundancy payments. 
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385. There is no specific charge against London for 
publicity, workshop closure and redundancy, is there? — 
There is not, no. 



386. But the percentage which you charge against 
London is higher because those items are in WW 5 ? — 
Yes. 



387. Therefore London, in effect, bears a share of those 
items ? — Yes. 



388. Where is the redundancy in the workshop closure ? 
I do not mean where is it in a sheet of paper ! — It is all 
over the country. 

389. Is it in London ? — No, I do not think any of it is 
in London, but it is the workshops which are repairing the 
rolling-stock which is used in London ; it is mainly work- 
shops. 

390. Mainly workshops? — The redundancy figure is 
mainly workshops. 

391. And why is there redundancy in the workshops ? 
— Because they are being modernised ; they are being 
cut down to size ; that is the reason. 

392. Is the cuting down to size because British Rail- 
ways outside London have few passengers ? — No ; no, it 
is just because they were too large. 

393. Is there any cutting down to size in London? — 

London ? just a moment. The workshops are being 

cut down to size mainly because there were, in any case, 
too big, but also partly, I agree, because there has been, 
and there is, a continuing reduction in the volume of 
rolling-stock, and of that, the reduction in London is a 
comparatively small proportion. 

394. Therefore London ought to bear a comparatively 
small proportion of the item of General Administration 
Expenses, ought it not ? — Y es. 

395. But ft does not, it bears the same as for all, 10 per 
cent ? — Yes. 



396. So that is another error against London, is it not ? 
— The trouble about this kind of exercise on spreading 
overheads is you do it because you cannot spread each 
item precisely, and I can certainly give you rightaway items 
in here where the 6 per cent we are charging to London 
could be regarded as high but, equally, there are items 
where the 6 per cent we are charging to London is probably 
too low. 



397. You say 6 ; you mean 10 ? — No, I mean 6. We 
are adding 10 per cent to the “Other expenses”; the 
“ Other expenses ” are 6 per cent of the “ Other expenses ” 
for British Railways as a whole. Therefore we are taking, 
in effect, 6 per cent of each of these items and charging 
it to London. 



398. But the result of the explanation does not alter 
what we had before that you are charging London with 
the same proportion of redundancy as you are charging 
the rest of British Railways ? — Yes. May I give you right- 
away that you can certainly, I have no doubt, pick up items 
here where you could take the view that London should 
not bear an equal proportion to the rest of the Under- 
taking, but we are taking an overall average. 

399. Because the whole exercise is an approximation, 
is it not ? — Certainly, yes. 

400. Would you accept from me that it might well be 
found that it does err substantially against London ? — No. 
I have, in fact, made two tests of this for my own satis- 
faction. First of all, I looked at the first item, the £44m. 
on WW 5 (that is the General Administration item proper). 



and I compared the experience of the Southern Region 
on that item with the other Regions. I find that the 
percentage for the Southern is much the same as for the 
other Regions. The usefulness of that comparison is that 
whereas the Regions other than the Southern are pre- 
dominantly freight regions — about 70 per cent, I think, 
of the traffic is freight — the Southern, on the other hand, 
is 80 per cent passenger, so it is a predominantly passenger 
Region. Of that passenger traffic about half is London 
Area traffic, so that the Southern is much nearer the 
London Area position than the Railways as a whole, and 
when I find that an Area which is predominantly passenger 
(and if that passenger, half is London Area) shares the 
same kind of general administrative overheads as the other 
Regions which are quite different in character, I am forti- 
field in my view that the use of this all-over percentage 
is sensible and right for London. 

401. But that was in relation to the £44m. ? — That is 
so. 



402. Therefore it did not cover publicity and redun- 
dancy, which we were discussing? — No. I made another 
test of the miscellaneous items, and there within the item 
called “ Other Expenses ” is an item which, in fact, I, 
perhaps, could have regarded as a direct expense. It is 
0.3 of a million for the interest and renewal proportion 
of the charge which London Transport make to us for the 
trains which run over our lines. So that item in itself is 
6 per cent, of the £5m„ and fully justifies spreading the 
£5m. in total. 

403. I am afraid you will have to explain that a little 
more, Mr. Winchester. 0.3 of a million is an interest 
charge, did you say ? — It is a charge, yes ; it is part of 
the hire charge ; it is a hire charge for rolling-stock, as 
we describe it. London Transport, as you know, provide 
trains over our lines and they make a charge, part of which 
is the ordinary operating expenses which we include in 
the direct charges in this table ; but part of it consists of 
a charge for renewal and interest, and that part goes into 
this Miscellaneous item of expenses, and the part which 
goes in there is 0.3 of a million. 



404. Then you have taken the receipts from those 
trains? — We take the receipts, all the receipts, yes. 

405. They provide the trains ? — They provide the trains 
and we pay them for providing the trains. 

406. So they charge you 0.3 of a million ? — In addition 
to what they charge us for the ordinary running expenses, 
that is drivers and maintenance, and so forth. 

407. What do you say that 0.3 of a million charge 
shows? — It shows that within that figure of £5m. for 
Miscellaneous Expenses there as an item of 0.3 of a million 
which is wholly London. It so happens that 6 per cent of 
£5m. is 0.3 of a million, so the inclusion of the 5m. in the 
arithmetic is wholly justified on that item alone. 

408. And what is the £5m. ? — You charge that as 
“ Miscellaneous Expenses ” ? — Yes, detailed as indicated ; 
it includes publicity, compensation and other expenses ; 
a kind of miscellaneous collection of other expenses. 

409. Is that 0.3 not charged anywhere else in WW 1 ? 
—No. 

410. Left us get back to redundancy. You said that the 
shops were, in any event, too large, but that was not the 
whole of the answer ; the rest of the answer is closure, is 
it not, because you are closing lines ? — Well, because we 
are reducing the volume of rolling-stock to be maintained. 

411. And the reduction of volume of rolling-stock has 
nothing to do with London, has it ? — Very little. 

412. Well, has it any? — Yes, yes ; we are reducing the 
services in London ; we are reducing the rolling-stock too, 
certainly. 
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413. I thought the trains were already overcrowded? — 
We have closed one or two lines in London. Perhaps even 
more important is the fact, which I did not mention, that 
we are, of course, changing over from steam to Diesel 
and electric where their maintenance costs are lower. 

414. We are talking about redundancy ; does the 
change-over produce redundancy ? — Yes, if the workshop 
has less repairs to do to Diesel and electric rolling-stock 
than they have to do to steam, you require less workshops. 

415. Does that change-over affect London to any great 
extent ? — It has been continuously affecting London. 
There is not a great deal of change this year, but there 
has been over the last few years a great deal of change. 

416. London is now largely electrified, is it not?— It is. 

417. There could not be any redundancy in London 
itself, could there? — Anybody who become redundant 
down there could be absorbed? — Yes. 

41 8. If London, as your exercise treats it, is a separate 
undertaking, any redundancy in its workshops would im- 
mediately be offset by the faot that the employees could 
be absorbed elsewhere, would it not ? — London uses British 
Railways workshops, and as part of the price of reducing 
the cost of the maintenance of London's rolling-stock 
certain redundancy payments have got to be made. It is 
proper that London should bear its proper proportion. 

419. Do you mind just answering the question? If 
London was a separate Undertaking, there could not be 
any redundancy at all, could there ? — There could not, but 
you did say in your previous question (which I apologise 
for not answering in the first instance) that I was treating 
London as a separate Undertaking. I am certainly not 
going that far : I am, as far as possible, identifying the 
separate costs and receipts of London, but that is not 
saying I am trying to look at what London would be like 
if it were a separate Undertaking. 

420. But you do accept, do you, that if it were, there 
could be no redundancy in London ? — I do. 

421. Therefore in the costing exercise the fair thing 
to do would surely be not to charge London with anything 
in respect of redundancy ? — I do not accept that ; it does 
not follow, because I am not treating it as a separate 
Undertaking. 

422. Now some further details about movement costs 
with local trains. There of course, you charge the whole 
of the movement costs to London, do you not? — Yes. 

423. For once I am not criticising that 1— We put that 
first ; we think it is a nice, easy one. 

424. In earlier exercises of this kind you have given 
details for each of the Regions, have you not?— On 
request we have given details in the past, yes. 

425. With sub-divisions between steam services and 
electric services? — Yes. 

426. The steam services were further divided between 
those which were costed (that is where you had main- 
tained details) and non-costed where you worked on 
estimates ? — Yes. 

427. That showed for each head the steam services 
costed, non-costed, and electric ; it showed train miles 
for the steam trains and car miles for the electric ? — Yes. 

428. And the result in pounds ? — Yes. 

429. Have you got similar figures today in relation to 
WW 1 ? — No ; we have not a statement giving all the 
information available on tap, but we have certainly gone 
through the kind of exercise. 



430. If it were requested with a view to making further 
inquiries into this costing exercise so that if and when we 
come here again it will not be said : “You have had this 
for a year," will all that information be supplied ?— Yes, 

I think it could. Certain information on the general lines 
of what we had before and what you are now describing 
could certainly be supplied. In WW 2, of course, we have 
given you the proportions of the various kinds of services, 
perhaps in rather general terms. 

431. But it is not as detailed as the outline which I 
have just been putting to you ? — That is so. 

432. There are no figures in WW 2, are there ? They 

are merely a statement of principle ? — Yes ; it does say 
some proportions of steam and electric and throughs and 
locals, but 

433. Would you mind just telling me where this is ?— 
Paragraph 8, for example. 

434. That tells us what you have done, but it does not 
give any figures. — Paragraph 8 says what proportion of 
trains are operated by different types of traction ; that is 
what I am saying. 

435. No doubt what you say is right, bu’t I do not see 
it at the moment. May we look at Paragraph 8 of WW 2 ? 
—Of 1963, yes. 

436. Does it not say : “ Almost all the local tralins and 
about three-quarters of each category ” — that is what you 
are referring to ? — Yes. 

437. But there are no figures ; it merely says “ about 
three-quarters " ? — Yes, indeed. 

438. You would be in a position, on request, to supply 
information of the kind which I have just indicated, would 
you ? — I would be, yes. 

439. Are you in a position to say whether, if that 
request were made, it would be supplied? — I would not 
raise any objection to it. 

440. Can I take it that you have authority to say that 
on behalf of the Board, or is that merely your own 
attitude ? — No, I will see that you get the information. 

441. I am much obliged. Now Mr. Hill would like 

to known more about movement costs of the through 
trains. This is now not a question of prindiple that I have 
been putting to you but is detailed figures, working on your 
own formula. I am going to tell you what it is he would 
like to know and then I will ask you some questions about 
St, whether you have got it now or whether we could have 
it subsequently. What he wants to know under Six heads 
are : The total costs of suburban through trains upon 
which the apportionment exercise is worked ; the total 
passenger miles which you use in the apportionment, and 
the passenger miles for the London Area only because you 
need both factors ; the figure actually apportioned to 
London . — The money figure, yes. 

442. The total train miles involved, and the total train 
miles in the London Area ? — “ In the London Area,” in 
the sense in which we use it for this purpose, which is 
miles to the last stop within the Area ? 

443. Yes. First of all, have you got that information 
immediately available ? — I have been told it would take a 
little time to assemble the information precisely in that 
form. 



444. When you say “ a little time,” do you mean like 
something else we had just now, that it could be supplied 
during the day, or is it a matter of some days ? — It would 
take us a day or two, I think. 

445. But you could give us all the information? — 
Certainly, yes. 
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446. Then there are similar types of questions about the 
movement cost of other through traiins ; what Mr. Hill 
wants is the total cost that you apportion by your exercise. 
— Yes. 



447. The primary allocation on a train mile basis, first 
the train miles in and then the train miles outside the 
London Area. — Yes. 



448. And the cost apportioned to the London Area by 
the primary exercise. — Yes. 

449. Then the secondary allocation of the passenger 
rniiles inside and outside the area. — Yes. 



450. And the cost as a figure apportioned to the London 
Area. — Yes. 



451. You will give us those answers ; I suppose you 
can supply those with'in a few days, but not immediately — 
you would supply if on request ? — It is the same answer, 
yes. 

452. I am obliged. Now terminal and documentation : 
The 1954 exercise, which I know is gding back rather a 
long time, gave separate figures for staff, station costs, 
maintenance, and renewals of buildings, and other ex- 
penses, ticket printing, etc. ; are you in a position to break 
down the £5.9m., which is line 5 on WW 1, on similar 
lines ? — Yes. May I just find out how quickly we could do 
this ? You could have that one after lunch today, I think. 



453. I am much obliged. Now track and signalling, 
line 6 of WW 1 , £7.7m. Can you break that down in two 
ways, first between track on the one hand and signalling 
on the other ? — Yes. 

454. And secondly dividing signalling between main- 
tenance and operation ? — Y es. Again you could have that 
after lunch. 

455. The track expenditure is apportioned by gross ton 
miles, is it not? — Yes. 

456. In respect of track used solely for passenger trains, 
can you give us the amount in figures allocated to the 
London area? — Yes. 

457. And the amount allocated outside the London 
area ; that would be simply a piece of arithmetic, would it, 
if we have the overall figure and the amount attributed to 
London ? — I am sorry ? 

458. I may have confused the issue slightly ; I am 
sorry. What I want in respect of track used solely for 
passenger trains is the amount allocated to London and the 
amount allocated not to London. — Yes, I think that is 
available. 

459. That is something we can have quickly, is it? — 
Yes. 



460. Can you give us the gross ton miles used for the 
apportionment ? — Yes. 

461. Is that something we can have quickly ? — 1 think 
that wants a little adding together. Shall we leave it at 
•thiis, that we shall give you as much as we can after lunch 
and the rest will follow ? 

462. And I take it that you will give us what you can 
after lunoh and that none of the rest is being refused ? — No. 

463. If there is anything which is being refused, I should 
■like to know. — I am not refusing anything. May I just 
go back ; you started on the movement costs, but I do not 
know how quickly you want to. Do you want all the 
other figures in the course of this Inquiry ? 



464. If it is possible we would like it, but if not, I want 
lit clear that we can have them for the purpose of investi- 
gating the mater after the Inquiry. — We will push on. The 
priority will be what we can do most quickly and the 
others when we can. 

465. In respect of track used partly for passenger and 
partly for freight, would you look at paragraph 22 of 
WW 2 ; there you say : “ So far as the joint tracks are 
concerned, an additional estimate was made of the 
expenses which would be incurred if there were no 
passenger traffic on the lines but the same total volume 
of traffic, measured in gross ton-miles (for track) and .train 
miles (for signalling), continued to pass”? — Yes. 

466. “The difference between this estimate and the 
present expenses of maintaining and operating the track 
and signalling has been treated as specific to passengers ; 
the balance has been dealt with as joint.” Do I understand 
rightly that the difference you referred to in the first 
sentence there is a difference in cost owing to the fact that 
you would have to have a higher standard of maintenance 
for track which is going to carry passengers from that 
which you would have when it is carrying freight only ? — 
Yes. 

467. How are you able to measure the difference 
between the two ; what items do you take into account in 
deciding the difference between track for freight only and 
track for passengers ? — We have certain standards laid 
down for these things. This is an estimate supplied to 
us by the engineers; I do not think it is an estimate 
broken down lay causes, but we can say what the reasons 
are and what is the engineers’ overall view. 

The amount of imperfections — minor details which can 
be perceptable — on a freight route are greater than they 
would be on passenger route. For passenger riding the 
track has to be as perfect as possible, both for comfort 
and safety and also to allow for the higher speeds, whereas 
for freight you can accept a rather inferior quality of 
track. 

468. Is it possible to evaluate the difference by any- 
thing other than an inspired guess ? — Well, it is more 
than an inspired guess. It is done by people who are 
technically conversant with what the difference is ; they 
are also people who are maintaining tracks which are 
purely passenger and purely freight and which are joint, 
and they have quite a volume of facts available to them 
with which to check their judgment as to what the differ- 
ence ought to be- 

469. Did you make this additional estimate as an 
overall estimate in respeot of such lines, or did you work 
it out for each such line and then add up the total ? — 
Yes ; for the purposes of this exercise we divided the area 
into about 100 sections which we said were of similar 
character within themselves, and we looked at .it over 
each section; we formed a view on each section as to 
what the difference in cost was. 

470. Can you give an example of what the difference 
was ; can you give me a section and how you arrived 
at the sum which you treated as the difference ? — I can 
tell you what the figure was that was treated as solely 
passenger — as the extra cost for passenger — either in total 
or in section. 

471. Yes; will you take a seotion ? — I do not think I 
can produce that now. 

472. Then are you able to show how that figure was 
arrived at in this sort of way, that you allow £X for 
super-perfection in the case of the rails, and £X for not 
allowing for it in the case of freight and so on ? — No. 
It is one figure for the track arrived at by the engineer 
on the basis of his judgment as to what has to be done. 

473. So it is not calculated on individual items; it is 
an exercise of judgment. The engineer says “I think if 
the track is used only for freight it will cost £X, but if 
it is used for passengers it will be £X plus £Y ?— <1 do 
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not accept that it is wholly judgement. He has a great 
amount of extra cost for purely passenger lines ; he knows 
the cost for purely freight lines and for mixed lines, and 
he is able to check his judgment. 

474. Did he supply you with the answer ? — Yes. 

475. But not with his detailed workings? — No, but 
this is something which he has been doing for years. 

476. Can we have access to the detailed costs ? — I do 
not think that would be very sensible. We can certainly 
show you the total costs ; we can show you the total 
estimated cost of maintaining the lines and how much of 
that is or was due to these circumstances. 

477. But can we have detailed workings for a section, 
so that we can test whether his judgment is right or 
wrong ? — I think this is getting too near the detailed audit 
of the business. 

478. So the answer is that that would be refused ? — 
Not necessarily, but I think it is beginning to get to a 
somewhat unreasonable request. 

479. I see. I pass now to another matter of detail: 
You said that amortisation of fixed assets had been elimin- 
ated in the London calculation, but a renewal provision 
had been included instead ? — Yes. 



480. Can you tell us as a matter of figures how much 
is included as a charge against London for renewal ? — 
I am afraid I cannot tell you what the figure is. This has 
all been worked out in detail, section by section, and it 
would be quite an exercise to extract it and add it up. 

481. You cannot tell me now\ but can it be supplied 
or is it something which has been lost in the course of 
the calculations ? — No, but it would mean going back on 
each section and obtaining the information. It is not 
lost, unless the people who did it a year ago have lost 
their papers, which I should not think very likely. 

482. Could you tell us what the position would have 
been if you had put in amortisation instead of renewals ? 
— No, but I can go this far, that I know that for British 
Railways as a whole the amortisation charge is lower than 
the charge would have been on the old basis of mainten- 
ance equalisation which we used in the past and which is 
what London Transport is more or less using today. I 
cannot remember what the proportionate difference was 
but certainly we reduced our charge to revenue by this 
change. What the difference would have been if we lifted 
our amortisation charge to current prices. I do not know, 
but I do not think there would have been much in it. 



483. I am sorry to be jumping a little bit, Mr. Win- 
chester, but I have received certain of these notes in 
instalments, which probably happens to you sometimes ? 
— Yes. Not at all — I probably find it easier to jump about 
on this than you do. 

484. Would you mind going back to contribution to 
movement costs of through trains; that charge has also 
steadily and substantially risen, has it not ? — I am afraid 
I do not remember the figures. 

485. I have been supplied with these figures. On the 
1954 exercise, the area was different, of course ? — Yes ; I 
■think that is the main answer to your question. 

486. The figures I have been given are: 1954 exer- 
cise, £13m. ; 1958 exercise, £2.0m. ; 1963 exercise, when 
we are on the present area, £3.4m. ; the present adjust- 
ment of the 1963 exercise, £3.7m. ? — Yes. The big jump 
between 1958 and 1963 must be mainly due to the con- 
traction of the area. The previous area was a more 
natural area; the contraction of the area meant treating 
quite a lot of services as through, which were previously 
local. 



487. I follow, but why has it gone up £0.3m. now ? — I 
think I explained that in paragraph 2 of WW 2. I have 
made a review of the services and I have made some 
changes between one category and another. 

488. So that represents minor adjustments, does it? 
—It is a number of transfers of services from one cate- 
gory to another, insofar as I found they were improperly 
allocated in the past. 

489. Is that increase of £0-3m. a balance after taking 
credit and debit items, or were all the adjustments things 
which you came to the conclusion ought to have been 
charged to London but had not been ? — No ; there is a 
variety of factors — wage increases for example. 

490. We are not talking about that now, are we? — 
The wage increase in 1963 is a faotor effecting the differ- 
ence between WW 1 of last year and WW 1 of this year. 

491. With regard to the contribution to movement 
costs of through trains ? — Yes. 

492. In WW2, paragraph 2(a), there is a re-alloca- 
tion ? — Yes. 



493. There is a decrease of minus £0.2m. and an in- 
crease of plus £0.2m. ? — Yes. 

494. Is that simply a matter of a correction, taking 
something off one and adding it on to the other, or is it 
a mere coincidence that they balance ? — It is not a coin- 
cidence that they substantially balance; it is taking ser- 
vices out of one category and putting them into another. 
If you do that you slightly change the cost, because when 
you take it from local to through you reduce the propor- 
tionate charge to the area. But there are quite a number 
of ons and offs, and the net effect of the changes is 
£ 20 , 000 . 

495. But what I want to get at is: Do those two 
necessarily balance, because what you are doing, although 
you may have transfers from A to B and from >B to A, 
is adjusting those two items ; therefore will you take off 
one at the end and add it to the other, or is it a coinci- 
dence.— What is taken off one is added on the other, but 
what is taken off is not precisely the figure added on, 
but for each portion there is an approximately equal 
addition. 

496. But subject to that minor adjustment, which is due 
to the fact that your formula is not exactly the same for 
each class — which produces a difference which does not 
reflect itself in the figures ? — Yes. 

497. Subject to that, what you are doing is merely 
taking something out of A and putting it into B, and 
therefore the two necessarily coincide ?— Yes, that is 
right. 



498. Track and signalling is shown as £7.7m. on WW 1 
at line 6 ? — Yes. 

499. That has been apportioned in respect of through 
trains by the same formula as you apportion the move- 
ment expenses, has it not ? — I am sorry ? 

500. With respeot to through trains, you have used the 
same formula for the apportioning of track and signalling 
to London as you did for movement expenses ? — Yes. 

501. And therefore if what I was contending was 
accepted by the Tribunal, namely that that method of 
apportionment works unfairly as against London 
(although I know you do not accept this) if that were 
right the same unfairness to London would occur here, 
would it not ? — Yes. 

502. Now we come to terminal costs ; London termini. 
You say at the end of paragraph 16 of WW 2, having 
regard to the sub-division between ticket issuing, ticket 
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inspection and collection and passenger handling : “ At 
those London terminal stations where there is a material 
difference in the services provided for suburban passengers 
and for main line passengers a further sub-division was 
made to eliminate the expenses appropriate to main line 
passengers.” You do not tell us there on what formula 
you worked to make that elimination ; can you explain 
that at all ? — I think this was looking at the facts of the 
case, and on finding if there was a separate booking office 
for through passengers, we would take that out. May 1 
just refresh my memory on this ? 

503. Yes, please do. — It is a question of isolating par- 
ticular expenses — isolating sections of the staff, booking 
offices and platforms. 

504. So that is factual, is it ? — Yes. When I say 
“ factual ” we have of course borderline cases ; you have 
to judge whether one is wholely main line or is pre- 
dominantly main line, so that you can so regard it or not. 

505. I have four specfiic questions about the termini. 
You have dealt with Enquiry Offices, which may or may 
not have been covered by what you have been telling me ? 
— They are in general administration. 

506. Refreshment rooms. — I am sorry ; I am not quite 
sure that I have this one. You are talking of the Enquiry 
Offices at terminal stations ? 

507. Yes. — I beg your pardon ; they have been ex- 
cluded as wholly relating to main line — to through pas- 
sengers. 

508. No refreshment rooms ? — We have not taken 
them in; there is nothing in these figures in respect of 
refreshment rooms. 

509. How have you dealt with the expense of porters ? 
— They follow the general pattern of the division. Where 
you can isolate the mainline porters they have been 
isolated ; where they are joint we have had to apportion 
them. 

510. The fourth heading is Waiting Rooms ; is there 

any special The costs are so 

0 Mr . Fay ) : Do you mean lighting and heating ? 

511. (Mr. Goff): Yes, lighting and heating. — They 
would get lost in .the other total expenses of the station. 

512. You would get a proportion over the general 
apportionment ? — Yes. 

513. Now would you mind looking at page 20 of the 
Accounts Section of the 1963 Report and Accounts ; it 
is the third item under “ Gross Receipts Miscellaneous, 
£8,452,000 ?— Yes, I have it. 

514. Can you break that down for us ; what is in- 
cluded in that ? — I cannot do it now, 'but we can certainly 
find out. I know some of the main items in it. 

515. Then could you tell us the main items and let us 
have more details as soon as you can ? — I think Demur- 
rage and Standage is the main item — 'penalties for reten- 
tion of wagons. There is also cloakroom receipts and 
lavatory receipts and customs clearance, but I will get 
you better information about this later on. 

516. Now would you clear up one matter; this is 
probably my fault because I have not understood it 
properly. You said, did you not, that British Railways’ 
overall working defioit is mainly due to passengers and 
not to freight ? — Y es. 

517. Then, when you were being asked about your 
WW 2 methods, you said that a possible cost exercise, if 
one service can pay and another cannot, is to charge the 
one that pays and not the other ? — Yes. 



518. Then you gave us an example; you said: If 

freight can pay little and passengers much it would be fair 
to charge that to the passengers, save only what would 
be saved if you cut out freight altogether. Have I cor- 
rectly taken your answer down ? — Yes, substantially. I 
think I said, or I meant to say, that I accepted some token 
contribution 

519. Yes, but that example seems to me to be incon- 
sistent with the premise that the overall working deficit is 
mainly due to passengers and not to freight; I should 
have thought that it would have been the freight that paid 
more and not the passengers ? — In total, neither is 
paying at the moment. 

520. No, but freight pays better than passengers ?— 
No ; the first statement was made in relation to British 
Railways as a whole and the second statement was made 
in relation to the London area. 

521. I see — so that , overall the passenger services pay 
worse than the freight, but in London it is the other 
way round ? — Yes. 

522. In what you call a reserve for London and what 
I call a drop in the ocean — we know what we are talking 
about, Mr. Winchester ?— Yes. 

. 523 - r5'°u allowed, did you not, £0.5m. for uplift 

trom historic depreciation to replacement costs ? — I did. 

524. Is it you or Mr. Dickson who will give us the 
details of how that is arrived at ?— That is my respon- 
sibility. 

526 Can you tell us how you get at the £0.5m. ? — 
You list all the rolling stock employed in the London 
area and you exclude those. You do it in two ways ; 
first of all, you do it in total— you list all the rolling 
stock in the London area and you then estimate the 
current replacement value of that stock. You calculate 
the depreciation first of all on the book value and you 
calculate the depreciation secondly on the replacement 
value, and the difference between the .two is half a million 
pounds. As a refinement, you make a separate calcula- 
tion confined to the assets which have not exceeded their 
assumed lives for depreciation purposes, but because of 
the newness of the rolling stock employed in London the 
difference gets lost in the rounding to half a million. One 
calculation was slightly over half a million one slightly 
under, and it becomes £0.5m. when rounded up. 

527. On a previous occasion the London Transport 
Board produced tables showing the calculation, did they 
not ?— Yes. 

528. Have you anything of that sort ?— Again it would 
be necessary to go back to the Regions to get that calcu- 
lation. They did the calculations for us. I should have 
amplified the answer by saying that of course first of all 
you deal with the stock used wholly in the area and then 
you take a proportion of through stock on the movement 
formula. 

529. But you have not any table such as the London 
Transport Board produced last time? — I have not any 
table available. 

But I suppose further information could be given about 
.that, showing how you arrived at the £0.5m. ? — Yes, for 
what it is worth. I would have thought that the facts I 
have given you are sufficiently simple and straightforward ; 
we have used the lines that we have used for our own 
domestic purposes, which are in fact set out in the Report, 
and it is one of the simpler matters of arithematic in the 
whole exercise. 



(Mr. Fay ) : What document is my learned friend refer- 
ring to when he says “ London Transport last time ” ; 
I cannot recollect it. 



(Mr. Goff ) : I do not recollect the number, but it was a 
table which showed how you worked out the sum you 
claimed for uplift from historic depreciation to actual, 
and it set out 
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(Mr. Fay): Anyway, perhaps my learned friend would 
give me later the reference to the page of the transcript, 
because at the moment I do not recollect it. 

531. (Mr. Goff) (To the Witness ): It also included 
£0.25m. for expenditure on non-productive assets, did it 
not ? — I do not quite accept the phrase in full. I have 
said that we wanted a margin for general reserve of at 
least £1.0m., and I said that this is one of the matters 
which have got to be taken into consideration. I do not 
say that you list items and add them up and come to a 
figure for general reserve ; I quantify what I can quan- 
tify of the matters to be taken into account for the 
general reserve, but the amount of general reserve at the 
end of the day must be a matter of judgment. 

532. But did you quantify the amount to be taken 
into account for expenditure on non-income producing 
assets ? — Yes. 



533. And was that amount £0.25m. ? — Yes. 



534. Is that an apportionment of an overall figure for 
British Railways or was it a separate calculation for 
London ? — No ; that was done by taking as many as we 
could of the kinds of schemes I have in mind, where 
possible — although it was not always possible — taking out 
schemes which were part of larger schemes and then 
estimating the proportion for London. 

535. Was it rather on the lines of WW4? — Yes; it 
was not as fully documented as that. 



536. But it was on those lines ? — Yes. 



537- Am I right in saying that the only item you have 
quantified in working out this so-called reserve was the 
£0.5m. uplift and the £0.25m. expenditure on non-pro- 
ductive assets ? — I also said that one must take into 
account the interest on the suspended debt, and if I did 
not give the figure for that, the figure is about half a 
million pounds. 

538. Then I will not waste time on that; I have 
already put it to you. You said that in the year 1963 — 
the actual year — London failed to meet the interest burden 
by £0.4m. ? — That is a broad calculation of the position, 
yes. 

539. Can you give us the figures which show that — 
the receipts and expenses and the surplus available to meet 
interest ? — Yes. I have done that as follows : I have 
taken the receipts from WW 1 of last year — in fact all the 
figures are taken from WW 1 of last year — and the receipts 
are £34.4m. ; working expenses, £3 1.4m. and interest of 
£3 .4m. excluding the suspended debt. I am so sorry; I 
have put that quite wrongly. The £34.4m. of receipts are 
the actual receipts in 1963, which Mr. Dickson will prove 
in evidence. 



540. 1 am obliged. And the expenses ? — I have taken 
them from WW 1 of 1963. These expenses are at price 
levels during 1963 ; they reflect some economies which 
were not present in 1963, so to that extent they are under- 
stated, but I do not know how to adjust for that, and 
unless the point is against me I am not pursuing it. 

541. Are they understated ; this estimate was for 
results in a future year ? — Yes. 

542. It would be a year running from some date from 
the end of 1963 to the end of 1964 ? — Yes. 

543. Would not the expenses be higher in that year ? 
— No. AH factors that were aUowed for in that estimate 
were present throughout 1963, except for any economies 
by way of reduction of services that we might be able 
to make. 



544. Now I want to ask you a question on WW3, line 
9: “ Deposits ; 5 per cent of total 'interest of £12m. (Item 
2).” You have proportioned the interest on the active 
debt, and so you have got the apportionment on WW 4 ? 
—Yes. 



545. You show a different basis for apportioning the 
deposits at line 9 of WW 3, — Yes. 

546. Why do you take 5 per cent ; last year it was 
only 4 per cent ? — There are two differences between this 
year’s method and last year’s method. In the first place, 
last year’s method was based on the Commission’s book 
values, because we had not formulated the book values 
to be used by the Board. For the purpose of the present 
exercise I thought it proper to use the Board’s book 
values. 

The second difference is that last year I arrived at this 
percentage by reference to the pre-1955 expenditure, 
whereas on this occasion I have done it on the basis of 
total expenditure — total book values to date. 



547. You said “ expenditure ” first of all ? — I withdrew 
that; it was on pre-1955 book values, whereas now I 
have done it on the total book values. 



548. I think I must -put this to you, although you may 
say it is for Mr. Dickson: In the Notice which you 
served under Section 48, you fixed the season ticket scale 
higher than the one which was in force prior to the 
Notice ? — 1948 being the quick procedure — Yes. 



549. And by this Application you seek to impose a 
season ticket scale which is still higher ? — Yes. 



550. Why was it that, having decided upon a season 
ticket scale which you put into your Section 48 Notice, 
you now want one still higher than that 



(Mr. Fay): With respect, that is a matter for me and 
not for the witness; I thought I had explained that 
yesterday. 



(Mr. Goff): Surely it is a matter for the witness ? 

(Mr. Fay) : If you want the witness’s answer, I will not 
stop him from giving it, but I thought I explained yester- 
day that if we were going to part from assimilation, we 
thought it right to do it in a way which would not come 
into force until after this Inquiry, and 'that it would be 
wrong to use the emergency procedure to bring in a new 
departure like a departure from assimilation. I should 
have thought that was in my friend’s favour. 

(Mr. Goff): Thank you; I -will accept that without 
pursuing it further with the witness. 

551. (Mr. Fay): It may be that the witness disagrees; 
I do not know. — No, I do not disagree. 

552. (Mr. Goff) (To the Witness): Then this is my 
last point, subject to anything that I may be instructed 
about. I did start yesterday asking you about compara- 
tive season ticket rates as between commuters outside 
London and commuters elsewhere ? — Yes. 

553. You said that was a matter for Mr. Dickson ? — 



554. Would it be for you to say whether attempts are 
being made to make other commuter areas viable like 
London and to put up their revenue? — Attempts are 
being made to make all parts of the Undertaking viable. 

555. But in fact season ticket rates in places other than 
London are much less, are they not ?— They are less ; how 
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much less they are, Mr. Dickson will tell you, but they 
are, with some exceptions, not very much less. 

556. And Mr. Dickson would be the person to tell us 
when the season ticket rates had last been increased in 
certain places, would he ? — Yes, he is the person. 

(Mr. Goff ) : The table that I referred to, and which my 
learned friend asked me to identify, is AE 4, on page 273 
of last year’s proceedings. 

(Mr. Fay): I am very much obliged; I had in fact 
found it. 



557. (Mr. Goff) (To the Witness) : Perhaps you would 
just look at that if you have it. You have not a table any- 
thing like that to justify your £0.5m. how, have you ? — 
No. As I say, it is entirely rolling stock. 

558. Did you say “ entirely erroneous ” ? — No — it 
is entirely rolling stock. 

(Mr. Goff): Subject to any further cross-examination 
before the end of the proceedings, with your leave. Sir, 
on any further information which may have been 
obtained, and on Mr. Hill’s consideration of the evidence 
this morning, that concludes my cross-examination. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Mercer 



559. I should like to ask you some questions on behalf 
of some or other of the Associations whom I represent, 
Mr. Winchester. I take it that as far as you are con- 
cerned, insofar as I represent numbers of rail users, you 
are anxious to give them any relevant information that is 
possible ? — Yes. 

560. The first matter about which they are concerned 
is the financial obligation ; they would like to understand 
what British Railways mean by their concern about the 
financial obligation. If I may illustrate it in this way, it 
might be easier for you to understand what they would 
like to know in this connection; We have heard mention, 
in other connections, of things called “ standee ” buses ; 
you have heard of them have you not ? — Yes. 

561. Tf we had standee trains, so that all the trains 
were standee trains, would it be your contention that the 
only concern of this Tribunal would be to fix fares for 
travelling in those vehicles ? — This is a legal question, 
but I should have thought that that was the position. 

(Mr. Fay): Maximum fares, Mr. Mercer. 

562. (Mr. Mercer) :I accept Mr. Fay’s reply. (To the 
Witness) : Thank you, Mr. Winchester ; that disposes of 
that part of my enquiry. The matters with which we are 
concerned relate to British Railways fares in the so-called 
London area, do they not ? — Y es. 

563. Am I right in saying that you have no office as 
such, or staff which is concerned with that particular area 
alone ? — No, we have not. 

564. You have of course no operations which are 
entirely related to that area ?— I think perhaps there are 
certain trains which probably never go outside the London 
area and probably certain drivers who never go beyond 
the London area; but if it was convenient, we would 
send them outside the London area. 

565. They would run on rails where trains do go out- 
side the London area ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Fay) : Not the Waterloo and City line 1 

(Mr. Mercer) : No, but I am not quite certain whether 
the London-Midland line from Broad Street runs out of 
London ? — No. 

567. So there are some which are entirely exclusive 
to the London area ?— Yes. What is called .the Southern 
Region suburban stock hardly goes beyond the London 
area ; in fact, they provide all the local services in the 
London area. 

568. But as far as the calculations in Exhibit WW 1 
are concerned, of course they are not related simply to 
those operations ; they relate to all the operations ? — 
That is so. 

569. So that they involve these computations in respect 
of what I may call, for want of a better word, the com- 
bined services ? — Yes. 



570. And I suppose on the Southern Region alone you 
have a number of lines which radiate out from the centre 
of London towards various points on the coast ; is that 
right ? — Yes. 

571. And what happens is that expenses are incurred 
up to say Horsham, if that is the point ; I seem to recollect 
that the boundary is somewhere near there ? — Yes. 

572. So that somewhere near Horsham some expenses 
are incurred, and then the train rolls on to Bognor Regis 
or wherever it is and some other expenses are incurred ; 
is that right ? — Y es. 

573. We are dealing with the members of Associations 
who are looking at these things in a very broad way, and 
that is the proper broad way of looking at it? — Yes ; 
some of the trains carrying local passengers go outside 
the area, certainly. 

574. If we were to take those computations and take 
for example your computation in respect of local trains, 
£12.4m., from what you have already told us I take it 
that if I put to you that £12.6m. might be the right figure, 
you would concede that? — I am sorry; this £12.4m. is 
not affected by what you have just said to me about 
through trains. It relates only to trains which travel 
solely within the London area. 

575. So therefore it could only be £12.4m. ? — I am not 
saying that there is no possibility of marginal error on the 
figure, but I think £12.4m. is pretty precise. 

576. So you will not accept that it might be £12.6m.? 
— I should think it highly unlikely. 

577. That does not really answer the question, does 
it ? It could or could not be £12.6m. ? — I am capable of 
making a mistake. 

578. It could be £12.6m. ? — It could be a different 
figure, but I think it is highly unlikely. 

579. (President): When you say “a mistake” are you 
referring to a mistake in judgment or just a mistake in 
the arithemtic ? — In the arithmetic. I am not infallible. 

I am not claiming it is impossible that my figure could 
be wrong. 

580. (Mr. Mercer): What you are saying, if I can put 
it this way to you, is that this figure is one which should 
be as nearly accurate as possible ? — That is so. As far 
as I can say this figure is in fact a factual figure and a 
correct figure. 

581. It is the only one in that category, is it? — It is 
the only figure in which there is no substantial element 
of judgment. 

582. If we take the next one, “Contribution towards 
expenses of through trains — £3 .7,” that could be £3 .9m. 
could it ? — It depends on the theory you adopt. On 
•the basis of the theories I have adopted that is the right 
and proper figure. I expalined my theories at length. 
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Mr. Hill has another theory which 1 regard as completely 
untenable, which would produce a substantially lower 
figure. I could suggest theories, which I would not feel 
were perhaps the best theories, which would put it up, but 
on the theories which I have used and which I have 
explained that is the right figure. 

(Mr. Mercer): I was putting to you a figure which 
would make it higher. 

(Mr. Fay) : We will accept that. 

583. (Mr. Mercer ): What do you say ?— One could 
find a formula which would give a higher figure. I do 
not know that I would like to put such a formula before 
the Tribunal if it was not a sound one. 

584. I think the right word to apply to this is the one 
which you used yourself in your answer just now. that 
this is theoretical — Precisely, yes. 

585. ( President }: An exercise of judgment ?— Yes. 

5S6. (Mr. Mercer): It is a theoretical exercise of judg- 
ment, is it not '? — Judgment must be based on theory. 

587. Theory rather than facts ? — It must use facts, 
and must apply to those facts. 

588. It is right, is it not. that these exercises were 
very exhaustively gone into before a previous Tribunal ? 
—Yes. 

589. You remember that Mr. Fay assisted you rather 
considerably in his examination of you on WW 1 by the 
question he put to vou — I cannot remember his exact 
words— to the effect that you thought these were accurate, 
and so forth ? — I said the' basic facts to which the theories 
were applied were accurate. I am adapting the words I 
actually used to the way you are approaching it. 

590. In the answers with which I am suggesting Mr. 
Fay helped vou were you suggesting or trying to imply 
that, when this matter was put before a previous Tribunal, 
they were not put as accurately on that occasion as now . 

We have certainly improved the estimate of general 

administration and overheads as compared with that put 
before the previous Tribunal, but apart from that I would 
not have thought there was any great change in the factual 
basis or theory, except this, that the factual basis is 
probablv sounder now than it was then in that we have 
cot a lot more actual costs, but the theory was one of 
the same quality as the theory now being used. 

591 . Was not the conclusion then that the only under- 
taking in London to which one could look as having a 
sound basis for finding figures on which to base charges 
was London Transport, and that unless it could be show n 
there were going to be substantial differences British Rail- 
ways’ fares would follow London Transport ? I am 
putting it very generally. Was that not the sort of con- 
clusion which was arrived at then ?— That was a conclu- 
sion at which the Tribunal arrived, on one occasion at 
least. 

592. You tell us that now we have some refinements ? 

—Yes. 

593. But substantially the theory is the same ?— Yes. 

594. So that this Tribunal is to come to a different 
decision on these bases ? — Yes. 

595. If we look at WW 1 we are looking at the figures 
which have been compiled on the basis which you have 
explained ? — Yes. 

596. I do not propose to go through all the figures 
with you again because that has been done by my learned 
friend Mr. Goff, but I want to ask you about some of 
the principles involved. I would like to draw your atten- 
tion. before actually referring to the figures, to page one 
of the British Railway Board's Annual Report ? — Yes. 



[Continued 



597. At the bottom of page one do you see that we 
are told that one-third of the system carries only 1 per 
cent of the total rail traffic ? — Yes- 

598. Would that have an effect upon the question, for 
example, of the administration which is charged here? 
— No doubt it could have an effect. 

599. In other words, there is a vast difference, is there 
not, between that one-third of the system and the London 
Area ? — Yes, but I did point out that looking at the 
Southern, most of which is not in this category, those 
particulars are the same. 

600. Shall we go on to see other cases where this 
situation applies ? Can we turn to page 2 of the Report ? 
In paragraph 6 it says this: “ Prior to the Transport Act 
1962, the British Transport Commission had agreed to 
subsidise, temporarily, new or augmented bus services pro- 
vided to alleviate hardship to passengers deprived of trans- 
port through railway closures.” That again is a matter 
of administration, is it not ? — That item comes within the 
total of the overheads which I have allocated between 
London and the rest. 



601. There are some railway closures in London. Are 
there many new or augmented bus services which you 
have had to subsidise to alleviate hardship in the London 
area ? — I do not know. I think thait if we make any 
payment in that respect in London if must be very small, 
but whether we make any or not I do not know. 

602. That is all that I wanted to know ? — I would 
perhaps point out that these payments to bus operators 
for bus subsidies are shown in the Accounts on page 41. 
It is £92,000 out of £5 14m. for general administration and 
overheads. It is also shown in the same paragraph about 
which you are talking. It is a very, very small item. 

603. These are all small items, are they not ? — Some 
are smaller than others. 



604. I suppose the £36.3m. comes from some very 
small fares. We are dealing with a conglomeration of 
small items ? — Yes. I give it to you that 6 per cent of 
this item is probably high for London. 

605. The question of fares and so on relates to Mr. 
Dickson, does it not ? — Yes. 

606. The matter to which I was referring is mentioned 
again on pages 8 and 9 of the Report. It is perhaps 
relevant .to draw your attention to it again here. At the 
bottom of page 8 is said this: “The closure of stations 
and withdrawal of uneconomic services resulted in some 
small loss of gross receipts, which was more than com- 
pensated for by reductions in expenses. . .” This is 
saying presumably that there was some counter-balancing 
item, is thait right ? — Counter-balancing what ? 

607. To the effect that it says that the withdrawal of 
uneconomic services resulted in some small loss of gross 
receipts, but that loss of receipts was compensated for by 
reductions in expenses ? — Yes. 

608. Presumably .these receipts in any case would not 
apply to London, would they ? — Oh, yes. 

609. Where these stations were closed ? — Yes. 

610. These presumably would be taken account of in 
your £36-3m. ? — The closures so far authorised are taken 
account of in the estimates, both as regards receipts and 
expenses. 

611. The position so far as the undertaking as a whole 
•is concerned, of course, has .to be reflected in its future 
costs, does it not, and if you look at page 13 there seems 
to be a rather optimistic note sounded there, Mr. Win- 
chester ? — You must direct me to the sentence. 
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612. At the top of page 13, in paragraph 57, we are estimates up to date. As regards certain changes on the 

told this: “ During the year many new flows of traffic East Grinstead line I do not know the amount. It is 

were secured to the through rail freight services operating one of a number of changes all within a comprehensive 
between Britain and the Continent.” The last sentence time table revision. I do not think you could identify 

of that paragraph says, “ Through traffic passing from how much I have allowed for that particular item. It is 

Manchester to various Continental countries showed an one item in a complex of changes for which we have 

increase of 10 per cent over the level in 1962.” Then provided some charge in the expenses, 

paragraph 60 says this: “The C.E.G.B. is the largest 

single user of rail borne coal in this country. In 1963. 620. A matter also of concern to Kent travellers — I 

36.9m. tons of coal were delivered by rail to power think it is referred to somewhere in the Report ; I cannot 

stations in England and Wales, and by the end of this say precisely where, and I do not think I need read it — 

decade it is anticipated that over 60m. tons of power refers to improvements in rolling stock, including such 

station coal will be conveyed by rail under the agree- items as double glazing and so forth. Do you know 

ment.” Elsewhere we are referred to the carriage of oil ? anything about. these activities, four CEP units ? — I do not 
Yes. remember reading that. 



613. What I am putting to you again is that the picture 
compares with the picture on page 1, does it not, where 
you talk about one-third of the system carrying 1 per 
cent of the total rail traffic ? If we look at items such 
as administration in the future we may expect a different 
picture, may we not, as painted by this Report ? — I do 
not think I am with you. The administration is largely 
dependent on the costs being administered. If the area 
is thin the costs will be low. and the administration will be 
low. That is reflected in the basis of the spread. The 
administrative costs will no doubt vary in the future, I 
hope downwards, but as far ahead as we are looking at 
this Inquiry. Which is to the end of next year, this is not 
going to be a significant factor of change. 

614. Is not the position .though that, if you are looking 
ahead to a generally more viable undertaking, you are 
looking ahead to an undertaking which will be less costly 
to administer overall than when you are administering 
areas such as are referred to on page 1 ? — I would not 
have thought the cost of administering these areas neces- 
sarily formed a higher proportion of the direct costs of 
these areas than was the case in other areas. 

615. In any case 'it is a matter of apportionment, is 
it not ? — -Yes. 

616. It comes back to the fact 'that we have not got 
in British Railways any clearly defined yardstick by which 
to measure these matters ? — No, you must adopt a 
formula, I agree with you. 

617. Questions on payments for journeys of equal 
length I understand should be addressed to Mr. Dickson, 
but I have been asked, Mr. Winchester, to enquire from 
you, in relation to the fares policy, about some changes 
which are apparently being mads, or which can be made, 
which could be relevant to the question of fares. I am 
told that on the lines with which my clients are concerned, 
that is the lines which go from Victoria to East Grinstead 
or from King’s Cross, there are changes being made in 
the diesel services which apparently are intended to reduce 
future cost. Is that right ?— There are continuous changes 
being planned, and insofar as we are aware of changes 
up to the date when we prepared these estimates we took 
them into account. Whether I can particularise on the 
lines you mentioned I do not know. We have got an 
allowance. I understand, in our estimates for improve- 
ments in the service at East Grinstead. 

618. These particular locomotives to which I referred 
have been replaced over recent years, have they not ? — 
I take it from you: I do not know. 

(Mr. Mercer ): Do you know what proportion of that 
cost has been charged against London ? 

(Mr. Fay) : What cost ? 

619. (Mr. Mercer ): The cost of replacing the diesels to 
which I referred earlier ?— That is capital cost. Insofar 
as the new locomotives are going to be used on a through 
service which serves London passengers, part of the 
maintenance and operation of that particular service will 
be charged to London. The changes envisaged, and I 
•think we are talking about the same changes, have 
certainly been allotted specifically in bringing last year’s 



621. I do not think these particular units were referred 
to as such, but I certainly remember reading something 
about this refinement. I think on page 54 there is an 
illustration ? — Paragraph 268 on page 53 does refer to 
modern amenities such as double glazing. 

622. Facing page 54 we have an example of such a 
coach ? — The reference is at the top of page 53, and the 
photograph faces page 54. 

623. Is it not right that some of this double glazing 
is now being removed ? — I do not know. 

(Mr. Mercer ): I put it to you, from what I have been 
told, that Kent travellers have suffered considerable incon- 
venience with regard to the stock provided for their 
services ? 



(Mr. Fay): Can we know which Kent line about which 
my learned friend is talking ? Kent is quite a large 
county. 



(Mr. Mercer) : I am talking about the bogeys and stock 
built in 1959 for Phase 1 of the Kent Coast electrification. 



(Mr. Fay): This is outside the London Area. This is 
the Wh'itstable and the Thanet line, is it not ? 

624. (Mr. Mercer): Would this not go through and 
serve the suburban services in Kent ? — To a small extent. 
Yes. There are some of these trains which occasionally 
stop in the London area, and so would be available for, 
and therefore used by, local passengers. 

625. Do you know about the unsatisfactory nature of 
these amenities ? — I do not. This is really not my affair, 
if it is relevant. 

626. It is surely relevant ? — It is not relevant to my 
estimates. 

627. It is relevant on the question of receipts, of 
course, is it not ? — If we have made a mistake no doubt 
the passengers are inconvenienced, I accept that. 

(Mr. Mercer): Perhaps it is a matter which I must put 
to Mr. Dickson, if it is a question which relates to better 
facilities giving better receipts. 

( President ): Are you suggesting that people have been 
driven away from the services by this double glazing and 
therefore receipts are not all they might be ? Is that 
the point. 

(Mr. Mercer): That is one matter but it is not a 
question of people being driven away by double glazing. 

628. People are driven away by bad carriages in the 
way of double glazing which did not work, and about 
which you know nothing, Mr. Winchester? — No. 

629. Then there is not much use pursuing this matter 
with you. If any evidence is given by my clients I have 
put the matter to you. Again, in the search for finding 
remedies other than increasing fares it is put that if the 
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junction at Chislehurst was rebuilt to give increased speed 
for trains off the Sevenoaks line into Victoria it would 
accommodate more passengers and would alleviate some 
difficulties which travellers experience ? — This is a matter 
of the detailed operation of the railway with which I 
certainly am not capable, and I do not think Mr. Dickson 
is capable, of dealing. It certainly has no relevance to 
the figures I have produced. 

630. If there is anything it is a matter for Mr. Dickson, 
I presume if it relates to the possibility of increased 
receipts — You can ask him. I cannot answer you: maybe 
he can. 



638. They might have a long-term but not an 
immediate effect ?— Certainly not an immediate effect, 
possibly a long term, but even long term I suggest again 
is irrelevant. 

639. That would be relevant, would k ? — 'Irrelevant. 

640. It depends upon how far that could be adopted 
in the immediate future, does it not ?— Yes. 

641. You know that there is a part of this Application 
which relates to additional charges proposed in respect of 
season tickets ? — Yes. 



631. These matters do not have to be just brushed 
aside ? — No. If you have any practical suggestions we 
are very grateful, and we will see that they are passed on 
to the proper quarter. 

632. Even if you objected to some of my clients you 
knew that a number of them came from parts of Kent, 
did you not ? — I am afraid I have not examined the 
statements of the clients for whom you are acting. 

633. You did not prepare anything in relation to ? 

I have seen all the Objections, but surely it is not my 
business to be conversant in detail with the operation of 
the railway and any complaints which passengers may 
have about a particular service. 

634. It is not merely that; it is finding out ways of 
avoiding fare increases, is it not ? — If we can by 
economies avoid fare increases we will certainly try to do 
so. If you can make practical suggestions we will certainly 
examine them. 



635. Or by changes in operation ? — Yes. but I can 
only pass them on to my operating colleague. 

(Mr. Mercer): I think perhaps I ought to mention them 
to you. It is possible that you may know something 
about the generality of these matters. More passengers 
would be encouraged if there was not such gross over- 
loading of trains at the present time through London 
Bridge when it could be reduced by using HAP stock 
instead of CEP stock. 



(Mr. Fay ) : What does that mean ? 



642. In order to put the matter in proper perspective 
the position is this, is it not, that outside the London 
Area various rates for season tickets are charged, not 
necessarily the same in all areas. Is that right? — I 
believe so. This is not my province. This is a matter 
really for Mr. Dickson. 

643. It is a matter for Mr. Dickson ? — Yes. 

644. I suppose it is a matter in respect of costs of 
operation ? — Questions on costs of operation had better 
be addressed to him. 

645. Are you suggesting that the costs of operation 
for trains on which season ticket holders travel are greater 
than the costs of operation for trains on which season 
ticket holders might be assumed not to be travelling? 
— That is much too wide a generalisation. I do not know 
one way or the other. 

646. Do you mean there is not any answer to it, or 

are you saying that you are not ? — -It is a very wide 

generalisation. I have never addressed my mind to putting 
all season ticket trains in one category and all non-season 
ticket trains in another, to try to find the costs. I think 
it would be an impossible exercise. 

647. That is very helpful, because if you have not 
addressed your mind to it, it does not feature presumably 
as a part of this case, but it is true, is dt not, that in 
this Application we do have, do we not, an application 
for increases in season tickets which are not part of the 
London Transport case ? — There are increases in season 
tickets beyond those which I understand have been sought 
by London Transport. 



(Mr. Mercer): Mr. Fay. that is a question you had 
better ask any witness I might produce. He may be more 
accurate than myself if I attempted to answer you. 



(President): I hope you are going to produce a witness 
because at the moment I am finding it extremely difficult 
to understand what relevance it has to our Inquiry. 

(Mr. Mercer): It depends upon the view one takes of 
the scope: of the Inquiry. It might be that if British 
Railways demand fare changes you would be bound to 
fix charges for trains in which all passengers have to 
stand. In my submission this is an Application for 
increased fares, and if in the future British Railways, by 
the adoption of certain procedures, can act so as to 
provide for revenue in lieu of increasing fares it seems 
to me a relevant matter for you to consider, because you 
are considering the future. If there can be a change 
in operation between now and the future, and that is 
a factor when you are considering the future, that is a 
function of a fares inquiry. 

636. Apparently, Mr. Winchester, you cannot help in 
these matters in any event. Is that right ? — I am not 
conversant with the details of the operation of railways. 

637. As far as you know we shall not have anyone to 
help us with these details ? — No. May I just repeat what 
I said a little earlier ? I cannot think that the kinds of 
things about which you are talking, even if you can 
produce good ideas which we can adopt, are going to 
have an immediate effect on our receipts. 



648. This is a question which perhaps .does come 
within your province. Outside London the fares charged 
for season tickets do not meet the costs of operation. 
Is that right ? — That is much too general. I would not 
be surprised if there are cases where what you say is 
right and cases where what you say is not right. 

649. You are supporting this Application, are you not, 
•on the basis that the fares asked for here are required 
in order to make this mythical London Area viable ? 
That is the position, is it not ? — 'Mythical is rather further 
than we have gone so far. 



650. This theoretical London Area ? — Subject to 
that 



(Mr. .Fay): It is almost contempt of Parliament! 



651 . (Mr. Mercer) : What do you say, Mr. Winchester ? 
— Subject to that, I agree with you. 

652. The position is that outside London British Rail- 
ways cannot compete with other operators, and so have 
to reduce their fares accordingly in the way of season 
tickets in various places ? — I do not accept “ cannot 
compete.’ Their fares outside London must be fixed 
having regard to the level of competitive fares, certainly. 



653. TTieydo compete by running uneconomically, do 
hey not . They do not all run economically. 



654. Some are uneconomic ?— Yes, 
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655. In that respect they cannot compete with local 
operation. That is the answer, is it not ? — There are ways 
and means of making them economic, and we are pursuing 
the position to make them economic. 

•656. That means that if they were uneconomic yester- 
day you hope they might be economic tomorrow ? — 
Tomorrow is rather soon. 

657. In the London Area the position now is that 
you cannot even compete w : th your fellow nationalised 
organ, London Transport, is it not, because you want 
to have increases over and above their fares ? — I do not 
see what that has got to do with competition. 

658. You are asking now for fares over and above 
London Transport lares in the London Area, are you 
not ? — Yes. 

659. You are saying that is required in order to 
achieve this financial aim about which you spoke. The 
answer is that you cannot achieve your financial aim in 
London even by competing with London Transport on 
even terms ? — We are not competing with London Trans- 
port ; we are providing co-ordinated services, as we are 
instructed to do. I should have thought that, whatever 

( Adjourned for 

( President ): Is there any further cross-examination of 
Mr. Winchester ? 

(Mr. Mercer ): No. 

(Mr. Elton) : No, thank you ; I am waiting to hear Mr. 
Dickson. 



was the level of fares, there was very little competition 
between British Railways and London Transport. 

660. That is really getting into Mr. Dickson’s province, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

661. All I am putting to you is that, insofar as 
£134m. was lost in 1963, it is suggested 1964 will be 
something less than that ? — Yes. 

662. Part of that loss was due to the fact that you 
could not charge the fares you would have liked to have 
charged outside London ? — If we could charge whatever 
we like everywhere and get the receipts, of course our 
problems would be solved. 

663. In order to support this financial policy put to 
you Londoners have got to pay what I can best term 
these inflated charges which are quoted as part of this 
scheme ? — Londoners are being asked to pay what we 
consider is the proper price for what is being given to 
them. 

(Mr. Mercer ): Those are all my questions, thank you. 

(President): We will adjourn for a short time. 
a short time) 

( President ): Is there anybody not represented by 
Counsel who has any questions that they would like to 
put to Mr. Winchester ? (There is no reply). Then you 
had better re-examine, Mr. Fay. 



Re-examined by Mr. Fay 



664. Mr. Winchester, yesterday you were asked by my 
learned friend, Mr. Goff, about matters which included 
whether or not the amount of the interest on the sus- 
pended debt should be taken into consideration, having 
regard to the size of the surplus. Do you recollect ? — 
Yes. 

665. And I think you said that the assets which are 
represented by the suspended debt are being used ? — 
That is so. 



666. It is only right that some regard should be had 
to that fact. What sort of assets are they which are 
represented by the suspended debt — I suppose all the 
assets which are still in use and which were bought before 
1956 ? — Yes ; it would be all the very valuable land on 
which the lines and station stand ; the lines and stations 
themselves, for the most part. 

667. The station buildings for the most part ? — Yes. 

668. All the main line London termini, for example ? 
— Yes, indeed. 

669. They are all assets which are being used and 
on which no interest charge at the moment is to be paid 
at all ? — That is so, yes. 



670. Then this morning my learned friend was dis- 
cussing with you the trains which are largely suburban 
but go just outside the Area ? — Yes. 

671. I have forgotten just what type Suburban 

through trains. 

672. Could you give some examples of what are 
suburban through trains ? — There is a train to Guildford ; 
Waterloo to Guildford is an example which goes a very 
short distance outside the Area. 



673. Does that mean that that is a train, for example, 
which is not wholly London Area because its terminus 
is Guildford, and Guildford is just outside? — Yes. 

674. For geographical reason are there many such 
places to which trains have to be run because they are 
convenient termini which are just outside ? — Yes, quite 
a volume of such trains. 

675. Would Shenfield to Liverpool Street be such a 
case ? — Yes, it is. 

676. Which is just outside, and is the starting point 
of the service ? — Yes. 

677. Do those trains cater largely for the London Area 
passenger ? — Yes, they are primarily catering for London 
Area passengers. 

678. Take the trains which start at Guildford and go 
to Waterloo — I take it there are other trains which serve 
the Guildford people, Portsmouth trains, for example, 
which would run fast to Waterloo ? — Yes, there are. 

679. And, therefore, they would not come into the 
picture at all ? — That is so if they ran through without 
stopping, yes. 

680. But these local trains are simply started at a 
convenient place which happens to be just outside, and 
are almost entirely for London Area passengers? — Yes. 

681. Can you see any fairer way of allocating their 
expenses than the way you have adopted ? — No, I think 
the formula I have used is ithe fairest in relation to these 
trains. 

682. I do not know if you have managed to achieve 
over the luncheon interval any of the figures which you 
promised Mr. Goff sooner or later ? — Yes, some papers 
have been produced which can be handed over in the 
course of the afternoon to Mr. Goff. 
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683. It would be convenient to do it that way, would 
it ?— Yes. 

684. Very well. — I might say that one of the things 
that is not covered in these papers is the question of 
receipts other than passenger receipts, on which I am not 
quite ready to say anything ; that will have to follow. 

685. That is the miscellaneous receipts ?— Yes, 
advertising, and so on. 

686. On which you promised some figures ? — Yes. 

687. In WW 5, which you put in this morning, showing 
the break-down of the General administration and over- 
heads and showing how you have arrived at the 10 per 
cent, I see there is an item in the middle of the sheet 
described as “ Page 41 Miscellaneous Expenses £5m.” 
That is the item, is it not. on page 41 of the Accounts 
which includes the figure of £0.3m. which you say is 
a purely London expense ? — Yes. 

688. Because it is a payment to London Transport ? — 
Yes. 

6S9. The result of your method of approaching that 
is that you have taken — is it 6 per cent of it ? — 6 per 
cent of the total, yes. 

690. Instead of 100 per cent of the 0.3 of a million ? 
—Yes. 

691. That is a swing which looks like outweighing a 
number of roundabouts, if there are any ? — It seems 
to me to at least justify taking 6 per cent of the miscel- 
laneous expenses in total. 

692. Still on this question of administrative expenses, 
you were then asked about the redundancy payments, 
and I think you agreed that in London itself there was 
likely to be little or no redundancy ?— Y es. 

693. Does that apply to the workshops at which 
Londons rolling-stock is repaired or made ? — No, it does 
not. London’s rolling-stock is repaired at a variety of 
workshops on some of which redundancy payments are 
being made. 

694. You were asked further questions about the way 
in which you arrived at the track and signalling costs. 
One of the processes you went through was to ascertain 
where the track cost was also to be shared with freight, 
and to disentangle the excess cost of raising a freight 
track to a passenger standard. Do you recall ?— Yes. 



695. And regarding that as passenger cost ?— Yes. 

696. Are these two levels of maintenance of track 
(1) to a freight standard, and (2) to a passenger standard, 
well known and understood to railway operators and 
engineers ?— Certainly to railway engineers ; they have a 
variety of classifications of track according to their 
purpose ; main line passenger trains are one standard. 

697. There are legal requirements as well, are there 
not, under which the Ministry (formerly the Board of 
Trade) had to be satisfied about various matters before 
authorising track for use for passengers ? — That is so. 

698. And if someone has to form a judgment as to 
how much is the cost attributable to the higher standard 
of maintenance required for passenger compared with 
goods track, can you think of anyone better qualified to 
form that judgment than the engineers ? — No ; I would 
have thought that this was something they could do very 
competently from a great deal of background of 
experience. 

699. Is that uplift, so to speak, in track cost really 
attributable solely to the passenger aspect of its operation? 
—Yes. 

700. The final note I have to ask you about concerns 
a question of Mr. Mercer’s, for which I would like you 
to look at page 41 of the Accounts, where under “ Miscel- 
laneous expenses,” the third item, is “£92,000 subsidies 
to bus operators.” — Yes. 

701. Mr. Mercer rightly pointed out that that was 
attributable in fact to outside London ? — Y es, I think 
so ; there may be something in London. 

702. But obviously not much, if anything. This little 
sum in the middle portion of the Table 4A, adds up to 
£5.047,000, which you have taken into your Exhibit 
WW 5 as the round figure of £5m. — Yes. 

703. If one deducted Mr. Mercer’s £92,000, would the 
rounding still produce £5m. ? — ‘Yes. 

704. I think that is all I have to ask you, Mr. 
Winchester, unless there is anything about which you 
would like to re-examine yourself ? — No, thank you ; 
I think I have said everything I wanted to say. 

(Mr. Fay) : I do not know if the Tribunal has anything 
to ask ? 

( President ): No. Thank you, Mr. Winchester. 



( The Witness withdrew) 



(Mr. Fay): Then I will call Mr. Dickson. 

Mr. Ernest Arthur Walter Dickson, sworn 
Examined by Mr. Fay 



705 Are you Ernest Arthur Walter Dickson, and are 
you the Chief Passenger Officer of the British Railways 
Board ? — I am. 

706. I think you have been with the Railways since 
1926 when you joined London and North Eastern Rail- 
way, and you have been Chief Passenger Officer at 
Headquarters since 1955, first under the Commission and 
now under the Railways Board ? — Y es. 

707. I think you are a Master of Arts and a Member 
of the Institute of Transport, and have you been Chair- 
man of the Passenger Committee of British Railways 
since 1958 ? — Yes. 

708. Like the last witness, have you given evidence 
in a number of these Inquiries ? — I have. 



709. If one goes back to the last major Inquiry a 
year ago, I think then you yourself said that it was 
dear that the Board would have to come before the 
Tribunal for additional charges before long? — Yes. 

710. Did you also then say that British Railways would 
clearly have to seek higher fares regardless of what the 
London Board did? — Yes. 

711. I think the reference to that in the last Inquiry 
are Questions 2294 to 2297, and 2488 to 2490 ?— Yes. 

712. At the last short Inquiry (the one which took 
only one day, on 1st June last) I think you then said 
that British Railways were not then quite ready with the 
new Scheme but felt it proper to follow London Trans- 
port on that occasion in raising the 3d. fare to 4d. ?— 
That is so. 
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713. Now we are here on the British Railways Scheme 
and seeking the revenue which British Railways say is 
proper. In what way did British Railways approach the 
fare increases which were the subject of the Section 48 
Notice on 19th June ? — The position was this, that early 
in the year the Railways Board gave consideration to 
what they should do about fares in the London Area, 
having regard, as I think I put it, to Mr. Winchester's 
arithmetic, which indicated at the last Hearing that we 
would want more money than we were asking for at 
that time. It looked in the early part of the year that 
we ought to be going for a season ticket increase in the 
order of 15 per cent. We again then thought that we 
must, on the basis of assimilation, endeavour to go for 
charges which would be the same on the Railways Board 
as on the London Transport Board. London Transport 
were not in a position then to go for, or justify, a 15 per 
cent increase in season ticket rates. The most that they 
could go to, and justify, was an increase of about 74 
per cent. So we decided in the Notice which came 
into operation on 19th July last, that we should seek 
an increase of 7+ per cent in the season ticket rates at 
that time. 

714. Had you decided then, when you came to make 
the application which had to be made, of course, after 
the Notice, that you would seek the further increases ? 
—That is so but we felt that as it was a departure from 
previous practice it was a matter which quite clearly ought 
to be argued before the Court and not introduced under 
what is known as the “ quick procedure.” 

715. If you were thinking in terms of 15 per cent early 
in the year and the increases under the quick procedure 
were per cent, it would logically follow that you would 
be asking for per cent increases in season tickets now ? 
—Yes. 



716. You are asking in fact for something of the 
order of 5 per cent ?— Yes. We reduced the further 
increase from about 7i per cent to 5 per cent because 
we found that the traffic was a bit more bouyant than 
we thought it would be. 



717. That is the genesis of the present position. Let 
me come to the details of it. May I ask you to indicate 
the alterations in charges which are sought to be 
authorised, into parts? — Firstly, that which was the 
subject of the speedy procedure under Section 48 ; what 
were the increases which were brought in by that Notice 
last July ?— They are shown in the exhibits ; if you take 
AD 1, AD 2 and AD 3, they are shown on the left-hand 
side of those statements. Taking the first one, AD 1, 
which relates to the Board’s Fenchurch Street lines, you 
see that the increases introduced on 19th July are set out 
in Column 3 compared with the fares before that time in 
Column 2, and the amount of the increase and the 
percentage increase are shown in Column 4 and 5. 

718. Yes. That is a table applicable only to the Fen- 
church Street lines which have hitherto taken the London 
Board’s scale of ordinary fares ? — Yes. 

719. Was there also, as is indicated in the footnote 
to this table, an increase in the Railway Board’s ordinary 
fares at that time ?— Yes, up to five miles. 

720. And that again was to keep in step, was it not. 
With the London Transport’s increases ?— That is so. 

721. If you had not imposed increases up to five miles 
then British Railways’ fares would have been below those 
of London Transport ? — Yes. 

722. Would that have been desirable where you are 
operating side by side with their buses, for example ? 
— I think it would be most undesirable. 

723. Do you regard British Railways as more apt for 
the medium distance passenger and less apt for carrying 
the short distance passenger ? — That is so. 



724. Do you regard it as London Transport’s business 
to carry the shorter distance passengers ? — There is no 
doubt about that, because we are finding with the increase 
in the medium and the long distance commuter business 
that the short distance — the really short distance — 
business to us is an embarrassment. 

725. It is simply crowding space which ought to be 
saved for people coming from longer distances ? — Yes. 

726. Therefore it would have been contrary to all 
policy to have been in a state of undercutting London 
Transport’s buses on these short distances ? — Yes. 



727. That would be particularly applicable in the 
Southern Region's Area ? — Yes. 

728. Then we have looked at ADI. AD 2 is the 
table at which we have already looked yesterday of day- 
return fares ; they went up in July, did they not, as they 
were bound to, in parity with the London Transport’s 
single fares because they are fixed at double those singles ? 
— Yes. I think the effect is, if you look at columns 2 
and 3, that if you take, in Column 2, the mileages up 
to seven miles, they are at the same rate as the ordinary 
return fare. In other words, the cheaper day-return fare 
starts to operate at eight miles. Now when you look 
at Column 3 you will find that the fares, for mileages up 
to 10 miles, are at the same rate as the ordinary return, 
and the day-return starts to operate at 11 miles. 

729. Of course, wherever the London Transport scale 
is the same as British Railways’ scale there is no scope for 
day-return at all ? — No. 



730. It is the same as the British Railways ordinary 
■return ? — Yes. 



731. And the position now has been reached that 
there is no effective day-return until you get to 1 1 miles ? 
— Yes; and I think, if I may say so, that is the cause 
of some curious Press announcements which have been 
talking about the abolition of day returns above 10 miles. 
■I think that is the origin of that curious statement that 
I have seen in the Press, because, of course, below 10 
miles there are not any. 

832. It is strictly accurate, although it may give a 
misleading impression ? — Yes. 



733. Of course, back in the days when day returns were 
invented (that is 1950) the London Transport scale was 
below British Railways’ scale throughout the range, was 
it not ? — That is so, yes. 



734. So there was a day-return effective at all mileages? 
—Yes. 



735. Then the next of your documents, AD 3, is season 
tickets and, as before, do you deal with the monthly 
season tickets because the weekly and the quarterly tickets 
are derived from the basic monthly rate ? — That is so. 



736. And you show the amount by which they were 
increased Iasit July in Column 4 and the percentage in 
Column 5 ? — Yes. 



737. One sees a high percentage for the first five miles ? 
—Yes. 

738. Why is that, Mr. Dickson ? — That is the direct 
result of the increases of those ordinary fares at those 
mileages. 

739. The season ticket rate has to bear a ratio to 
the ordinary fare, has it ? — Yes. 



740. And that is where the ordinary fares had gone 
up ? — That is so. 
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741. Then your next table is one we have not con- 
sidered much yet. AD 4. Does that indicate the saving 
which there is to persons taking season tickets as com- 
pared with taking ordinary tickets ? — Yes. and we have 
shown it in this case for a passenger who is travelling six 
days in the week and a passenger who is travelling 
five days in the week. We have shown both calculations 
there. 

742. I will just take 10 miles for an example. In 
column 2 you give the monthly season ticket scale — 
those are the fares now in force. I take it ? — As from 
19th July. 

743. He has to pay £4 10s. Od. for his monthly season ? 
—Yes. 

744. If he bought day-return fares, where applicable, 
and assuming 12 journeys a week, he pays £6 10s. Od. 
or assuming 10 journeys a week (that is a five-day week) 
he pays £5 10s. 0d.? — That is so. 

745. Then in the remaining columns you bring out the 
saving, the fact that it is a saving being denoted by a 
minus sign, and also the percentage saving? — Yes. In 
other words, on a six-day user he saves 30.8 per cent 
compared with the daily fare, and on a five-day user he 
saves 18.2 per cent. 

746. Of course, the longer the journey the greater the 
saving in percentages because of the taper in the scale of 
the season ticket rates? — Yes. 

747. Then you wish to come, I think, to the second 
stage of increases which are not yet in force but for which 
authoritv is now asked, and may we go back to the first 
of your exhibits AD 1 and consider your proposal as 
regards the Fenchurch Street lines? Can you see any 
justification for continuing the anomaly of the cheaper 
ordinary fares on the Fenchurch Street lines ?— No, I 
do not ; I see no reason at all why that anomaly should 
be perpetuated ; in fact I would have thought that the 
fares on British Railways in the London area should all 
be on the same basis. 



748. Is there any difference between the rolling-stock 
now in use on the new electrified Fenchurch Street line 
and that, for example, on the new electrified line out 
of Liverpool Street? — None whatever. I have not the 
detailed information about the make-up of these trains 
that Mr. Mercer has referred to, but as far as I know 
the stock on these two lines is precisely the same. 

749. They are both operated by the Eastern Region ? 
—They are both operated by the Eastern Region ; they are 
alternative routes from Tilbury into London; they are 
both worked by electric power, as you know, and they 
have both been modernised within recent years. 

750. The result of the London Transport scale coin- 
ciding now with British Railways’ scale up to 10 miles 
is that the changeover to the British Railways’ level of 
fares on the Fenchurch Street line will only affect those 
making journeys of more than 10 miles ? — Yes. There 
is no increase, as you will see. in columns 7 and 8 up 
to 10 miles ; the fares are exactly the same. 

751. Then in columns 7 and 8 you show, starting at 
1 1 miles, the amount of the increase and the percentage ? 
— Yes. II miles is an increase of a penny; 12, 2d., and 
so on up the scale. 

752. Where is the bulk of the journeys on that line, 
Mr. Dickson ? — 95 per cent of the journeys are up to 
10 miles. 

753. 95 per cent of the journeys ? I rather think I 
said in opening 95 per cent in terms of revenue. That 
was wrong if I said that ? — It was journeys. 

754. It is numbers of journeys ? — Yes. 



755. I am glad to correct .that. That means that five 
per cent only of the journeys on the line at ordinary 
fares are affected ? — That is so. 

756. And, of course, there is no effect on those travel- 
ling under season ticket rates ? — No. 

757. Because the rates are the same as elsewhere on 
British Railways. So this proposal of really assimilating 
with the rest of the British Railways’ scale of ordinary 
fares is going to affect a very small number of travellers ? 
— Yes. 

758. And. as we shall see, it has quite a small financial 
result when we come to your last-but-one table. I think 
the longest journey which can be taken — what is the 
longest journey which can be taken on these ? — It is a 
journey between Fenchurch Street and Ockendon, which 
is on the branch line between Upminster and Tilbury. 

759. That means going from Fenchurch Street, chang- 
ing at Upminster, taking a branch line to Tilbury and 
alighting at Ockendon ? — Yes. 

760. How many miles is that ?— That is 19 miles ; 
that is the maximum journey on the Fenchurch Street 
lines. 

761. I see in fact you have a line for 20 miles in your 
table AD 1. but that we can disregard, I take it?— Yes; 
that is merely to complete the picture to the nearest round 
figure. 

762. Of the journeys which are affected (that is, the 
journeys of 1 1 miles and over) are most of them journeys 
not exceeding 16 miles in length ?— Yes. We calculate 
that about 88 per cent of those journeys are up to 16 
miles. 

763. So the maximum Which those people will have 
to bear is 5d., as one sees ? — Yes. 

764. Is 16 miles in fact the distance to Upminster ? — 
To Upminster, Yes. 

765. Of course, the trains which serve Upminster and 
Tilbury and the like go through the stations outside the 
London Area, do they not ? — That is so, yes. 

766. And there is nothing to prevent British Railways 
bringing in ordinary rates at whatever price they care 
to charge, so far as the law is concerned, outside London ? 
— That is so. The fares beyond Upminster on the old 
London, Tilbury and Southend system are at the rate of 
3d. a mile today. 

767. Is that going to lead to some anomalous results 
unless the fares within the London boundary are charged 
at 3d. a mile? — Yes. We have the position at the 
moment that fares up to 10 miles and feres beyond 19 
miles are at 3d. a mile, but between those two they are 
at a lower level. The result of that is, if you take as an 
example a journey from, shall we say, Fenchurch Street 
to West Horndon (which is a distance of 20 miles and 
is the station beyond Upminster on the main line to 
Southend) the fare should be 5s. ; that is, at 3d. a mile. 

768. 3d. a mile for 20 .miles, yes. — But at the moment 
a passenger can rebook and undercut the through fare 
because he can get a ticket from Fenchurch Street to 
Upminster, which costs him 3s. 7d., and forward from 
Upminster to West Horndon for Is., which gives him 
a total price for the journey Of 4s. 7d. 

769: If he wants to save 5d. he can nip out of fee 

train and rebook, and hope to get back on the same 
train, perhaps ? — Yes. 

770. At any rate, rebooking anomalies of that kind 
are to be avoided if possible, I take it, in railway 
operation? — Yes. You will remember in the early days, 
Mr. Fay, in 1950, I think, that one of the whole troubles 
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about the London, Tilbury and Southend lines was that 
these various anomalies were then there. We have 
gradually got rid of most of them, and this, I think, is 
the last one of which we hope to rid ourselves now. 

771. Fortunately, you are proposing to abolish it at a 
time when it will affect few people ? — Precisely. 

772. That is the Fenchurch Street lines. May I turn 
to the day-return fare question, which means looking 
again at AD 2 ? This again is a question of British Rail- 
ways policy, is it not ? What do you say about the 
policy of being obliged by the Order to issue a day-return 
fare which is available at all hours of the day ? — It is 
the Board's view that we should only have to issue tickets, 
so far as the commuter is concerned, at maximum 
ordinary fares. Any other ticket of a reduced nature 
should be at the Board's discretion. 

773. Is the position now that day-return fares which, 
of course, are issued at less than the ordinary return 
fare, are available during the peak hours ? — Yes. 

774. And are in fact used during the peak hours ? — 
They are, indeed. 

775. Have you any figures to show the extent of that 
user? — Yes. From a recent test it was established that 
for the users of day return fares on Mondays to Fridays, 
75 per cent of the journeys were taken in the peak hours. 
We do not think it is sensible, quite frankly, to have a 
cheap fare available during the peak hours when our 
operations are well known to be so costly. 

776. Not only costly to you, but productive of increas- 
ing discomfort to the passengers on some lines ? — Yes, 
as I say. 

777. And therefore do you seek authority to discon- 
tinue the issue of these day-return fares ? — Yes. 

778. Which again affect only the traveller for over 
10 miles ? — Yes. 

779. But again, as I said yesterday, have you decided 
that if the day-return fares cease to be a legal operation, 
you will put something else in their place ? — Yes ; it would 
be an off-peak ticket. The view we take is that travellers 
in the peak hours should either pay the maximum rate 
or the season-ticket rate ; at the same time we wish to 
encourage optional travel and traffic Which can possibly 
move in the off-peak period, and to encourage that kind 
of traffic we are proposing to put in an off-peak fare. 

780. And I take it that that will exclude travel during 
the peak ? — Yes ; it would not be available for travel 
before 9.30 in the morning and there would be a restric- 
tion in the evening period so that those passengers would 
be kept out of the peak period. 

781. Yes — both way ? — Yes. 

782. And have you in fact decided to introduce such 
a ticket between every pair of stations 10 miles or more 
apart ? — Yes ; if we have authority to dispose of the 
day-return schedule we would simultaneously with its 
deletion introduce this off-peak facility. 

783. So that means that where anyone today has the 
advantage of a day-return ticket, he will in future have 
a similar advantage on a cheap day return, which will 
exclude him from peak travel ? — That is so ; it will be 
off-peak. If I may add to that, the traveller will also 
get a concession, if I may call it that, in the sense that 
the off-peak fare will be available on Saturdays and 
Sundays without any time restriction whatsoever. 

784. Yes; that is because there is no peak problem 
on those days ? — Yes, and we are also finding that our 
week-end traffic is leaving us. 



785. I suppose what will happen after the issue of 
your cheap day returns, is that you will have to gauge 
by results how far they will be extended or further 
popularised ? — Yes. I think we ought to be flexible in 
this approach and not be absolutely rigid; we shall be 
governed by experience. I mentioned, for instance, the 
restriction of the return period ; we are thinking in terms 
of 5 o'clock to 6 o’clock which is the peak of the peak, 
but there will be circumstances where we might want 
to extend that at certain stations, depending on the local 
circumstances. We should like to keep that fluid so 
that we may profit by our experience and do the best 
we can to improve the traffic. 

786. Now may I turn once again to season tickets; 
would you look at your Document AD 3, at the right- 
hand side of it. Does that show the further proposals 
which are now made for an increase in season-ticket 
rates? — Yes. The proposed maximum rates are shown 
in column 6 and the amount of the increases and the 
percentage amounts are shown in columns 7 and 8, com- 
pared with the present charges. The two columns thrown 
out on the right-hand side show the increase of the two 
season ticket increases together. 

787. That is the overall effect of the proposed Order ? 
— Yes. 



788. But this second stage, which is not yet in force, 
is columns 6, 7 and 8, is it not ? — Yes. 

789. One sees that the percentages seem to vary from 
stage to stage. What is about the average stage ; what 
is about the average of the increase which is in fact 
imposed ? — The range, as you see, is roughly from 2 
per cent to 6 per cent, and the average is of the order of 
about 5 per cent. 

790. Yes ; I think in some cases the lower increase 
now is partly to compensate for a higher increase in 
July ? — Yes. 

791 . And in other cases ? We are trying to do 

two things here. The 7\ per cent increase which we 
brought into operation on the 19th July will, if you look 
at column 5, throw up quite a lot of increases which are 
beyond it. That is due to the fact that we round these 
fares to the nearest shilling. 

When we came to the second increase, which is shown 
in column 8, we took account of the fact that some of 
the increases in column 5 were above the 7| per cent 
and we thought we had better reduce them a bit to get the 
right type of increase that we were wanting, and at the 
same time, in column 6, we take the opportunity of 
ironing out the progression. 

The progression has always been a bit of a difficulty 
and we have been charged sometimes with being a bit 
anomalous — jumping about if you like. At columns 6 
you will find that we have arrived there at an even 
progression in the scale. From mileages 2 to 5 the 
increases are 8s Od. ; then from 6 to '12 they are 7s. Od. ; 
from 13 to 16 they are 6s. Od. ; from 17 away down to 
29 miles they are 5s. Od. and at 30 miles onwards they are 
3s. Od. I think that is the nearest that we have got to a 
proper progression for many years. Taking those two 
factors into consideration, the element of an even progres- 
sion and the ironing out of the rather larger increases in 
July, gives us the sort of percentage increases thrown up in 
column 8, which we roundly talk of in terms of 5 per 
cent; but as you will see in many cases they are less. 

792. Th'is Exhibit of yours goes up to 40 miles ; the 
Order, in fact, provides a scale up to 75 miles, does it 
not ? — Yes. Over 40 miles the increases in column 5 
allow an increase of about 1\ per cent, and in column 
8, about 5 per cent. 

793. There seem to be very few season tickets in that 
category between 40 and 75 miles ; I take it that that is 
because they are across-London seasons ? — Yes ; in 
practice there are very few. 
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794. No — you cannot go beyond 75 miles without 
going from one edge of the Area to the other ?— ' Yes ; it 
would need a man to take a season from Hitchin in the 
north to Horsham in the south to get anything like the 
mileage, so although it is provided for, it is of no practical 
value. 



810. What is your revised forecast for .this calendar 
y ear ? — The revised forecast made in October of this 
year is as shown on AD 5 column 2, £35.92m. 

811. That is about 2 per cent over the original fore- 
cast, I think.— Yes ; actually it is an increase of £0.861m. 



795. Now I want to turn to a different matter, namely 
the revenue forecasts and the forecasts of yields of the 
increases as shown in your Exhibit AD 5. May I start 
with the revenue forecast, and may I go back to last 
time and consider how the revenue has risen since we 
last came before the Tribunal a year ago. You had an 
exhibit, AD l of 1963. which appears at page 28 of last 
year’s transcript? — Yes. 

79 6. Did you in that show the forecast for the year 
1963. of £32.84m. ?— Yes. 

797. That was before the increases then asked for ? — 
Yes. 

798. So that was the forecast before the Tribunal then. 
Of course, on that occasion, as now. we were before the 
Tribunal seeking approval for increases which had gone 
into force the previous summer ? — Yes. 

799. What was the estimated yield of those increases 
during the part of 1963 during which they were in force ? 
— The net yield, shown on exhibit AD 1 for a full year, 
is shown as £2.24m.; of that the apportionment for 
1963 was £1.1 8m. 

800. And if one adds £1.1 8m. to your figure in 
AD 1 of 1963 of £32.84m„ one gets an estimate for 
the year as a whole of £34.02m. ? — Yes, that is so. 

801. So that was the basis on which we were here on 
that occasion. What was the actual revenue for that 
y ear ? — The actual revenue for 1963 was £34.379m. 

802. And that was an increase over the forecast? — 
Yes ; it was actually £359,000 more than we expected. 



812. Now may I turn from those facts to the under- 
lying reasons behind them. I would like you to explain 
to the Tribunal why you think the traffic has been so 
good this year ; what are the reasons ? — When we were 
forecasting in the early part of this year there was nothing 
really in the 1963 results which we indicate any up-turn 
in business. 1963 itself was a dull year; this is one of 
the occasions when we are handicapped for not having 
detailed information for the London Area, because 
although we have the London Area results for 1963 we 
have not the similar results for 1962 to compare them 
with. As you will remember, that is due to the fact that 
in the first case it was a different Area and in the second 
case the returns being compiled on a four- weekly basis 
now, compared with the month in the past, there was no 
means available for comparing the London Area results 
for 1963 with those for 1962. But comparing the revenue 
for British Railways as a whole for 1963 with 1962, it 
was a dull year; the early part of the year started off 
well, but there was a general slump from about the fourth 
to the nine month, although there was an up-turn at the 
end. 



813. When you say “dull” you mean financially dull, 
of course ? — Yes. both financially and weatherwise dull. 
But it was a dull year ; the unemployment in February 
of last year reached, I think, a fairly high proportion. 
Speaking of British Railways as a whole I have not the 
results, but 1963 was a fairly average year and there was 
nothing in that year to indicate that there would be an 
up-swing in 1964. If you look at the actual results in 
the London Area compared with the expected out-turn, 
there was an increase, but it was of the order of 1 per 
cent and there was nothing to indicate that it would 
continue for the coming year. In those circumstances we 
felt that 1963 did not give us any grounds for anticipating 
an increase in 1964, but in fact we got it. 



803. It was an increase of a little less than 1 per cent, 
I think.— Yes. 

804. In point of fact, was that increase shared among 
all categories of tickets, or was it not ? — No. If you 
distinguish between ordinary fares and season tickets, and 
comparing the 1963 actual results with the expected out- 
turn, we were short on the season tickets and over the 
top on ordinaries. 

805. So that the ordinaries were buoyant to an extent 
to offset the shortage on seasons and to produce the nearly 
1 per cent increase? — Yes. The actual increase was 
£0.359m. ; tsere was a loss on season tickets of £0.222m., 
but an increase on ordinaries of £581,000, so that the 
increase in the ordinaries more than offsets the loss on 
the season tickets. 

806. That was 1963. Now I want to ask you some 
similar questions about 1964. In the first place, if one 
assumes that traffic remains level, one can make a fore- 
cast for 1964 based on 1963 plus the balance of the fares 
increases ? — Yes. As we were saying, the actual results 
for 1963 were £34.379m.; to that we have to add the 
balance of the £2.24m. for the full year as a result of 
the June, 1963 increases, which is £1.06m. That, added 
to the actual revenue for 1963 and less the increase in 
the out-payment we have to make for London Transport, 
we produce £3 5. 059m. 



814. Now can we come to why you got it. What do 
you think are the factors which have caused this up-turn 
this year ? — There are several factors, some of which are 
permanent and some of which are temporary. If I may 
deal with the temporary ones first, there is the undoubted 
fact that this year we have had very much better weather 
than we have had for a long time past and we find that 
that does have an effect on optional travel ; it encourages 
people to get a'bout. Another factor was that we took 
steps to deal with a certain amount of fraudulent practice 
that was going on in the London Area. 



, In October, 1963, we reduced the validity of ordinary 
lull-tare tickets in the London Area. These normally, 
throughout British Ralilways, are available, a single ticket 
■for three days and a return ticket and the outward portion 
| R return ticket, for three months. That was the ordinary 
full-fare validity which operated throughout British Rail- 
ways. There were signs that this extended validity was 
being abused in the London Area, so we took steps in 
October to reduce the validity of ordinary full fares to 
one day for a single journey and two days for the return 
journey. That is to say, if you get an ordinary ful fare 
to-day you can come back tomorrow, or if you buy it at 
the week-end, on the Friday, you can come back at any 
time up to die next Monday. But generally speaking, you 
ticket. That restriction in the validity of tickets has had 
have to return the next day to the day you bought your 
some effeot on our revenue. 



807. And was that year first estimate for 1964? — 
Yes. 



808. But as the months have gone by, has a buoyancy 
in traffic made itself apparent this year ? — Yes, that is so. 



815. Then you mentioned that 1963 was dull in the 
financial sense. What about 1964 ; was that equally dull, 
or not? >1964 has been showing signs of improving. 



809. Was a revised forecast made in October ? — Yes. 



816. 

day. 



Up to yesterday, I suppose 1 — Yes, up to yester- 
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817. Does that mean that in 1964 generally speaking 
there was more industrial activity and therefore you might 
attribute some better traffic to that ? — Undoubtedly. As I 
say, there are many reasons, some of them political, which 
made 1963 a dull year ; but this year there has been a 
definite improvement all round and British Railways have 
gained from it. 

818. Is there any other temporary, or once-only factor 
that you want to refer to? — I hope in a sense that this 
is a once-only factor, but there is evidence to show that 
we have picked up a bit of revenue from London Trans- 
port. 

819. In what circumstances is that? — It is due to the 
fact that the road services of London Transport have been 
rather upset With their staff difficulties, and there is a 
certain amount of evidence (although you cannot quantify 
these things) that we may have picked up a few passengers 
on our trains who have previously travelled by bus. 

820. Would that again particularly apply in the 
Southern Region — Yes, mainly in the Southern Region. 

821. Ail those are non-recurring factors? — Yes. 

822. One certainly dare not call the good summer a 
recurring factor; that would be tempting fate. — Yes, and 
■I do not think one could accurately quantify any of those 
factors, but they all lead to an increase in 1964. But as 
I say, they are all of a temporary nature that we cannot 
really look to be continued in the future. 

823. Have you other factors which you think do 
you give some cause for optimism as regards future 
traffics ? — Yes ; there are three factors which I think we 
must take into consideration on this. The first one is 
'that there has been a considerable transfer of traffic from 
day-return fares to season tickets ; I think that is an 
important factor. Secondly, there has been new season 
ticket business secured mainly in the perimeter of the 
London Area from the movement of the population. 

824. Is the population of the London Area as a whole 
increasing ? — It is increasing but it is moving outwards. 

825. I think we have been told that the County of 
London is decreasing — Yes. 

826. But the outer part is still increasing ?— Yes, and 
the major increase is outside our London Boundary ; we 
are not concerned with that at the moment. 

827. Quite, but it is an increase in population ?— Yes, 
in the outer part of the London Area. 

828. And that produces of itself more traffic ? — Yes. 

829. What about the habits of motor car owners ? — 
With regard to that, there is evidence which seems to 
suggest that the private motor car owner is getting rather 
upset with car parking arrangements in London, first of 
all through having to find somewhere to park his car, and, 
secondly, when he has found it, because he has to pay 
for it. 

We are getting evidence — and again this is difficult to 
quantity— that certain of our season ticket holders who 
previously travelled from outside the London Area by 
rail are motoring in to places on the periphery and picking 
up the trains from a station nearer London than their 
home stations. That has the effect, in a sense, of depleting 
our revenue outside the London Area but increasing it 
within Che London Area. 

830. And quite apart from the phenomenon, are 
motorists reverting, do you think, to train to some extent 
■because of congestion ? — I think they are. There is a 
certain amount of evidence that we are getting season 
ticket people back now 'because of the trouble of having 
to park their cars and having Co pay for the parking. 



831. And you hope that those are permanent factors ? 

— We hope so. 

832. You hope they are permanent factors which 
would justify budgeting for an increase in revenue in 
future years ? — 'Yes. 

833. With that preface as to traffic, may we go back 
to Exhibit AD 5 and look at the yield which you have 
set out. Is the left-hand portion of this table appropriate 
to the July increases and does it start off in column 2 
with your earlier forcast for this year ? — Yes. 

834. And then do you show the gross and net yield 
of the increases of last July in columns 3 and 4 ? — Yes. 

835. And in column 5 do you indicate what discount 
you have allowed in arriving at the net yield ? — Yes. 

836. And I see that there is a minus figure in the 
line described as “London Transport Board clearance”; 
is that the amount you have had to pay them, which 
has gone up in consequence of the increases ? — Y es. 

837. Then on the right-hand side you have the forecast 
for a future year at the present level of charges which, 
as I pointed out in opening, does not reconcile with 
column 2, the reason being in the footnote, namely that 
you have allowed a further sum here for the increase 
in traffic ? — Yes, just under £0.4m. 

838. Which is of the order of 1 per cent ? — Yes. 

839. Was I right in saying yesterday that the figure 
is not arrived at by simply taking 1 per cent ? — Yes. 

840. How have you arrived at those estimates ? — The 
fact that it is 1 per cent is purely fortuitous. The figures 
shown in column 6, which is the forecast of revenue for 
a future year, are based on four individual forecasts for 
the Regions and they are added together, as far as London 
is concerned, to produce column 6. So that any question 
of thinking of a number like 1 per cent and projecting 
it on to thus, is quite erroneous. 

841. Yes ; this is the informed estimate by the Regional 
officers who are considering their own special lines ? — 
That is so. 

842. And this is the sum of those four forecasts ? — 
Yes. 

843. And one sees that the net yield of the increases 
on the Fenchurch Street lines is £0.04m. ; the net yield 
from the abolition of day return fares is £0.28m. and 
from the further increase in season tickets the round 10 
per cent increase is £0.66m. ? — Yes. 

844. You have a note at the bottom, which says : “ In 
addition, ithe individual items in column (6) are affected 
by transfers between categories of traffic as a result of 
fares increases ” ; this refers to column (6) as compared 
with column (2), does it not? — Yes. The significant one 
■is if you look at day returns. 

845. Yes, which were £7,000 and have come down to 
£4,900 in the forward forecast?— Yes. 

846. That is because of the virtual abolition of them 
up to 10 miles? — Yes. 

847. And the transfer from day-return to ordinary 
fare?— Yes. 

848. And one sees that the ordinary fare has gone up ; 
there are bound to be these transfers when there are 
alterations of that kind, are there not? — Yes. 

849. Finally I want to ask you a few general questions 
about the Railway Board’s outlook on assimilation- Do 
you think it is possible to continue, having regard to 
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British Railways’ financial obligations, on the lines of 
assimilation as it has been followed in the past? — No, 
I do not. 

850. Would you like to develop that, Mr. Dickson? — 
Yes. I do not want to be misunderstood; I fully 
appreciate the value of assimilation, but I think we have 
to face facts as they are and the facts are these, that 
we have to raise money and the methods by Which we 
raise money do not coincide with the methods which the 
London Board use to raise money. Our traffics are quite 
different in many respects and if we wish to increase our 
revenue in the London Area the obvious source to tap 
is our season ticket traffic ; whereas if London Transport 
wish to raise their revenue, they get very little from 
season ticket travel. 

851. And furthermore, does your necessity for securing 
increased revenue arise sometimes at quite different points 
of time from the times affecting London Transport? — 
Yes. I think where we have gone together in an Applica- 
tion, one or other of us may have lost time in dealing 
with a wage claim. They are different Unions ; their wage 
Applications are made at different times and I think one 
of the snags of having, shall I call it, an assimilated 
Application is that one or other of the parties may be 
held up from taking action earlier than they would 
otherwise do. 

852. And in order to demonstrate the dissimilarity of 
the two organisations, have you produced Exhibit AD 6? 
— Yes. If 1 may say so, we have always been missing 
this information ; we have never had it in the past— this 
split-up of our revenue in this way. But this year we 
have a special exercise and we used a computer for the 
first time for this type of work. The result of that 
exercise was to give us a good deal of detailed information, 
some of which is put down in Exhibit AD 6, Part 2. 

853. You have obtained the London Board's figures 
from them? — Yes ; with their co-operation we have shown 
the London Transport road and rail figures on the right- 
hand part of Part 2 of this Statement. 

854. And I .think you want to explain, for comparison, 
that this relates only to second-class travel, because 
London Transport have no first-class? — Yes. 



855. And it does not in fact include any reduced-fare 
tickets, apart from day-returns? — No, ordinary and day- 
returns together and season tickets separately. 

856. I .think Part 1 is self-explanatory, and it shows 
a remarkable difference. In Part 2 one can take out almost 
any part of it and demonstrate the difference between the 
two systems, can one not? — Yes. For instance, if you 
take over 15 miles, the British Railways’ figure is 40 per 
cent and the corresponding London Transport figure is 
12 per cent, season tickets. 

857. Yes ; it is a self-explanatory table and I do not 
think I need take up time asking any more about it. You 
mentioned that the growth in population is either outside 
the London Area or just within it and (that the County 
of London’s population itself is falling ; is that tending to 
increase the average journey on British Railways? — Yes, 
it is. 

858. And therefore tending to increase 'this disparity 
between British Railways and London Transport? — Yes, 
and I .think the disparity will get even greater in the 
next few years. 

859. Does it create .particular problems for British 
Railways in finding room for the trains needed to bring 
the people in from further out? — Yes, indeed it does. 

860. There is just this one final question on 
disassimilation ; I suppose there are some cases where 
London Transport's Railways may be in what my learned 
friend Mr. Mercer would call competition with a fine 
of British Railways ? — Yes. 

861. Wall you take steps to adjust the fares where 
there are two such routes available ? — Yes. Quite clearly 
we have to be businesslike in this exercise and where there 
are parallel routes or where one route might be affected 
by another because of the difference in fares, then quite 
clearly we shall, as we have in the past, consult with 
London Transport so that what we decide to charge is 
reasonable. 

(Mr. Fay) : Thank you, Mr. Dickson. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Goff 



862. Just taking the last point first, as things stand 
the Fenchurch Street lines are assimilated, are they not, 
to London Transport ? — Yes. 



863. And there is a competing parallel line, is there 
not, from Upminster to Bromley-by-Bow ? — It is a parallel 
line, yes ; it does not necessarily compete. 



864. It is a parallel tine serving the same people ? — 
Yes, serving the same people but serving different stations. 



865. Are you in fact proposing to put the British 
Railways’ scale on to the Fenchurch Street line and there- 
fore immediately cause disparity between your line and 
the parallel line ? — I do not think so. They are two 
different services ; the London Transport service is a 
service which stops at every station, whereas ours runs 
with, I think, one stop between Upminster and London. 



866. Do you think it right that on those parallel 
lines British Railways fare should be higher? — I think, 
if I may say so, that for a superior service it would be 
justified. 



867. So for your part you do not think that if you 
put your Fenchurch Street line fares up to the British 
Railways’ rate, there is any reason why London Transport 
Board should put their fares on the District line up to 
the like rate ? — I think they would be well advised to 
do so. 



868. Why do you say that ?— Because I think, if I 
may say so, the fare in the London Areas should be 
assimilated. 



869. Therefore would it not be well to leave them 
assimilated as they are now and not put your British 
Railways' rate on to the Fenchurch Street line? — No, 
I do not ; I am all in favour of assimilation upwards! 

f7°- Yes: you think they should be assimilated, but 
only if it enable one or other or both of you to put up 
your fares ? — We want to get the revenue to carry out 
our financial obligations, Mr. Goff; we do not put our 
fares up for the fun oif it. 



871. Outside London, commuter season ticket rates 
are very much less, are they not, than they are in London ? 
—Yes. I think it is right to say that. 

. J7 2 - u You ha , ve supplied us with examples— Manchester, 
Altringham and Bolton ; have you the list yourself ? — I 
am just getting it. 

You have given us the examples of Manchester, 
Altringham and Bolton ? — Yes. 

Street' WHat d ° eS " ” stand for ?— Street— Trinity 



Durham?— YeJ° U 8 ‘ Ve “ ^ table the mo ® thI y and 
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876. Glasgow and Weirhead and Shields Road ? — 
Yes. I think it should be “ Mulirend I think that was 
a misprint. 

877. And examples are given of 8, 11, 13, 15, 5 and 2 
miles, in the order in which I read them out to you ? — 
Yes. 

878. Then you give in the table the monthly and 
weekly rates ? — Yes. 

879. Are not those monthly and weekly rates less than 
the rates which were in force for London before the 
Section 46 Notice ? — Yes, they are below them. 

880. They are less than they were before the Notice ? 
— Yes. 

881. They have gone up since under the Notice and 
you want to put them up still further in London ; there- 
fore they have been increased still more in London 
compared with the examples you rave given us ? — Yes. 
If I may answer quickly on that. Mrfl Goff, the season 
ticket rates, which I agree with you in these examples, 
have not been increased since 1962. 

882. Why are they so much less there, and have not 
been increased, when they keep increasing in London ? — 
Because if they had been increased to the same extent 
as the season ticket rates in the London Area have been 
increased, we should have lost revenue. 

883. How would you have lost that revenue ? — To 
competitive forms of transport. 

884. Is there then no competition between you and die 
London Passenger Transport Board in London, to check 
fares? — I would not regard it as competition, no. 

885. — That is why you suggested you have assimilation 
up but not down. You have not got to reduce fares to 
compete. You simply get the same by the lower one 
putting his up. Is that right?— If you like to put at that 
way, yes. 

886. Is it the fact that the monthly season tickets in 
London have increased from June, 1963, up to and 
including that now proposed by a total of 23 per cent? — 
I have not worked the percentage out, but I will take 
that from you. 

887. And ten miles 'by 22 per cent you have not 
worked that out either? — No. 

888. It does not sound wrong?— Which was the base 
year you took? 

889. I took June, 1963. The figure I have got for that 
is that the rate was £2 7s. Od. ?— What mileage is this ? 

890. Five miles?— Have you got the ten, because I 
have the ten here ? 

891. Very well, I will take ten, June, 1963 — £3 16s. Od.? 
—That was June, 1962, Mr. Goff. June, 1963, was 
£4 3s. Od. 

892. £3 16s. Od. was the 10-mile rate in June, and 
it lasted up to the alteration in July, 1963, when it 'became 
£4 3s. Od. Is that right?— No. The rate of £3 16s. Od. 
came into operation on the 3rd June, 1962. On the 23rd 
June, 1963, it went up to £4 3s. Od. 

893. You said it went up to £4 3s. Od. on the 23rd, 
June or July? — 23rd June, 1963. 

894. Prior to the 23rd June, 1963, it was the figure 
I gave you of £3 16s. Od. ?— That is right, and on the 
19th July, 1964, it went up to £4 10s. Od. 



895. It is now proposed that it should go up to 
£4 13s. Od. ? — That is right. 



896. Which is an increase of 22 per cent from the 
figures prevailing immediately before the 23rd June, 1963 ? 
— Yes. 



897. The figure on the same basis for 20 mile is 23 
per cent, and 30 mile 25 per cent ? — About that order. 

I have not checked them. That seems fair. 

898. That is a much higher percentage than the 
increase during the same period for any other fare, is it 
not ? — I am not sure about day returns. I think they 
probably went up by about that sort of figure. 

899. It is much more than the increase on ordinaries, 
anyway, is it not ? — There have been no increases in 
ordinaries since 1962. 

900. Is not this an entirely inequitable share of the 
burden to increase revenue to throw upon season tickets ? 
— I do not think so, no. 

901 . Why not ? — Why should it be ? 

902. Why do you say it is not ? — Because we regard 
3d. a mile up to, shall I say, quite recently as being 
the best price we can pitch on to get the best revenue. 

903. Would not an increase on ordinaries and a less 
increase on seasons be fairer to give you the revenue ? — 

It would not give us the revenue, Mr. Goff. 

904. Before you made the change by Notice in July 
of this year the fares on the Fenchurch Street lines were 
assimilated to the London Transport fares, were they not ? 
Yes. 

905. And before that Notice up to what mileage was 
the British Railways’ scale the same as the London 
Transport rates ? — Before the Notice, up to 7 miles. 

906. And British Railways’ rates became the same as 
the London Transport rates up to 10 miles only by virtue 
of that Notice, did they not ? — Yes. 

907. 'Shortly 'before that Notice the London Transport 
Board raised die ordinary fare for one mile from 3d. to 
4d. did they not ? — Yes. 

908. You immediately did the same ? — We did the 
same. 

909. Why was that ? — Because we did not think is was 
very sensible to have a lower fare than London Transport 
at that mileage. 

910. Would it not have been likely to attract trade? — 
It might well have done. 

911. Why then was it not sensible? — Because we did 
not want this short distance traffic at that mileage. 

912. That change was not made on account of any 
increase in cost which unless met quickly would seriously 
affect your revenue, was it ? — No. It was, if I may so call 
it a defensive measure. 

913. I will not put a question of law to you; I will 
argue that before the Tribunal ; but it was not made, 
you agree, on account of any increase in costs which 
unless met quickly would seriously affect your revenue ? 
— It could not. lit was only worth £30,000. 

914. Thank you. Then the London Transport Board 
increased their charges by Notice in July of this year, 
did they not ? — Y es. 

915. You again followed suit? — We did the same. 
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916. You followed suit before you worked out the 
proposals you wanted to put before the Tribunal and 
are putting before it now ? — Yes. 

917. Was that done simply to follow suit? — No. I 
thought I had explained that. British Railways earlier 
than that were wishing to go for a higher increase in 
season ticket. We could not get London Transport to 
row in with us on that because they could not substantiate 
that sort of increase, although the British Railways Board 
could, and we felt. I think rightly, that rather than 
dissociate ourselves and have two separate season tickets 
rates by a Section 48 Application we should go as far 
as we could with London Transport under the quick 
procedure, and apply on confirmation for our further 
powers. That is what we have done. 

918. That was not done either to meet an increase 
in costs which unless met speedily would seriously affect 
your revenues, was it ? — The first Application was. the 
July one was. yes. 

919. What was the increase in costs with which that 
was designed to deal ? — That was the £lm. increase from 
December of the previous year. 



(Mr. Goff): If that was something which had to be 
met quickly or it would seriously affect your revenues, 
why was it not dealt with until the following July ? 



(Mr. Fay): This is a question of law. 

(Mr. Goff): No. it is not. 

(President): I would have thought Mr. Goffs last 
question was a question of policy. 

(Mr. Goff:) I shall respectfully so submit. 

(Mr. Fay): I cannot stop my learned friend putting 
questions on this, but just what the authority is to make 
use of the speed procedure must be a question of law. 

( President ): Certainly. 

(Mr. Goff): Certainly, and I shall make a submission 
about that when I come to make a submission. 



(President): Mr. Goff's last question was not a question 
of law, Mr. Fay. 

920. (Mr. Goff): Can you tell me the answer, Mr. 
Dickson ? — I rather forget what the question was. 

921. The previous answer you gave me was that the 
change in costs, which unless met speedily would seriously 
affect your revenues, which the Notice in July was 
designed to deal with, was the increase in December, 
1963 ?— Yes. 



922. I said, if tha’t was so, why was no Notice given 
until July ? — Because we were not ready for it. I think 
I explained that we had in mind to go for a higher 
increase than the one we actually went for then. These 
questions of fares increases are things which you cannot 
settle in five minutes. There is a good deal of work 
to be done ; there is a good deal of thought to be given 
to it ; there is a good deal of consultation with London 
Transport. I think I am right in saying that in February 
1964 we took remedial action, but it in fact did not get 
translated into fact until about July. There is always a 
time factor in dealing with these things so that when 
we do come with an Application it is a sensible one. 

923. But why not wait until you were ready to make 
the Application you are now making, why make it in 
two stages ? — Because London Transport wanted to make 
the application at the time they did. 



924. Exactly. You made the Application then simply 
for the purpose of marching in step with them, did you 
no t ?— Yes, and to regain that money which was outstand- 
ing from the December increase. 

925. If they had not moved in July you would have 
waited until you were ready, and then simply have made 
this Application ?— Not this Application, the two applica- 
tions rolled into one. 

926. The joint effect of the proposals, yes, which you 
have now made, with the one application, when you were 
ready. Will you look at AD 5 for a moment ? You 
have got there an item on the right hand side in relation 
to day return fares, have you not ? — Is 280 the figure ? 

927. £0.5m. gross and £0.280m. net ? — Yes. 

928. Tha’t as I understand it, am I right, is the 
estimated gross and net revenue from the proposal to 
do away with day return fares ? — That is so. 

929. How is that calculated ? Is that on the footing 
that all the day return fares which you would otherwise 
issue Will become full ordinary fares, or what ? — Well, 
that is the basic calculation. You take the difference in 
the fare between the day return and the ordinary full 
fare. That gives you the gross, as it were. Then you 
have to say to yourself not everybody will transfer into 
ordinary full fares, some Will go into season tickets, 
some may go into other reduced fares and some might 
be lost altogether. In taking the 4 per cent discount we 
try to take regard of all those various factors. 

930. Have you allowed for the fact that some might 
go into the new concessionary off peaks ? — Yes. 

931. You said that 1963 did not hold out any promise 
of particular buoyancy in your revenues ? — Yes. 

932. As I understand it, that was a dull year generally. 
There was industrial depression, but in the London Area 
1963 was actually up ? — Yes, by 1 per cent. 

933. Was that not a very promising indication, that 
London should be up when things were generally dull ? — 
There you have hit the nail on the head. 



934. I am very pleased to hear it ? — It is the same 
explanation about day return tickets. I think I gave in 
evidence that the ordinary fares went up and you will see 
that I am comparing 1963 actual with the outturn— by 
about £0.581m., but season tickets came down by £0.222m., 
which gave a total increase of £0.359m. When you look 
at the increase of £0.58>lm. in the ordinary fares you will 
find it is again a switch from day returns to ordinary 
full fares. As an example of that, revenue from day 
returns actually came down by £1 .23m., and the ordinary 
full fares went up by £1.64m. The effect of the June 
increases was to abolish day returns from 5 to 7 miles, 
and so there was a switch of traffic from day returns 
in this case into ordinary full fares, so that the increase 
in the actual compared with the expected outturn 
was not necessarily a 'buoyancy of traffic but the fact that 
certain people who had day returns, and could not use 
them because they had been abolished, switched into 
ordinary full fares, and the revenue went up accordingly. 
It does illustrate the difficulty in trying to find out where 
revenue goes when you switch from one form of traffic 
to another. I would have thought myself some of them 
might have gone into season tickets, but they obviously 
did not because the season ticket revenue was down. 



935. When you say they could not use day returns 
because they had been abolished, this is 1963 ?— Yes— 
not abolished, modified. 



936. To what modification are you referring there, the 
Order made by the Tribunal in 1963 ?— The increases of 
the 23rd June, 1963. They had the effect of abolishing 
day returns from 5 to 7 miles. 
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937. I am a little puzzled about my dates here, but 
I have no doubt it is my own confusion. You are speaking 
of an increase in June 1963. What did that do so far as 
ordinaries were concerned ? — So far as ordinaries were 
concerned it would only be on the Fenchurch Street lines, 
and the day returns. The ordinary fares were not 
increased at that date. I think you will find it in Exhibit 
AD 2 of the 11th November, 1963, on page 29. 

938. You are referring to alterations before the scheme 
was settled by the Order of December 1963 ? — Yes., 
actually in operation on the 23rd June, 1963 — I am sorry. 

939. I follow, but the overall position, however it 
changed about within the framework, was that there was 
an improvement in London in 1963. in a dull year ? — Yes. 



951. Your experience is that it is happening? — It is 
happening on occasions. 

952. A sufficient number of times for you to mention 
it. It is a tendency which is quite marked ? — I .think it 
is a thing one has got to watch in the future, certainly. 

953. If that happened that would all go to increasing 
the London revenue ? — Yes. 

954. What about people coming back to the railways 
because of parking difficulties ? — That does not apply 
only outside London, does it ? — No. 

955. On the contrary it applies within. Have you 
weighed that carefully ? — Yes. 



940. Was that not a reason to suggest that 1964 would 
be a good one, or that there was buoyancy in London 
above the average ? — I do not think so. The 1 per cent 
increase, so far as these sorts of estimates are concerned, 
is quite a reasonable result. If it had been an increase of 
10 or 15 per cent then I think we would have obviously 
been alerted to the buoyancy of the traffic, but an increase 
of 1 per cent overall over an order of £36m. odd I do 
not think gives us much clue that there would be quite 
a large and substantial increase in the coming year. 

941. 11964 in fact showed an increase of 2 per cent, 
did it ? — Yes. 

942. You have allowed in a future year for a trend 
in traffics of how much ?— About 1 per cent. That is in 
AD 5. 

943. Do you think that is anything like enough ? — 
I would say so, yes. 

944. You have got an increase of 1 per cent in 1963, 
in a dull year, and 2 per cent in 1964. Now you come 
down to 1 per cent again ?— Yes, because, as I tried to 
explain, the 2 per cent increase in 1964 I do not think 
is entirely permanent. I think there were certain temporary 
factors which put it up. 

945. They are not likely to reduce it again, are they ? 
Do you not think there is sufficient in the indication there 
to keep the bouyancy at least up to 2 per cent. — I do not 
think so, no. 

946. As regards factors for the future, is the question 
of motor car owners coming back to the railways a factor 
which is likely to be more and more effective ?— We hope 
so, yes. 



956. I put it to you that in view of the indication of 
the 1 per cent rise in 1963 in a dull year, the 2 per cent 
rise an 1964 and all the other factors it is an unduly 
cautious view to drop your increase now back to 1 per 
cent ? — I do not think so. It is not my view, as I say ; 
it is the concerted view of the four London Regions. 
It may vary in one Region compared with another, but 
overall that is the effect of the exercise. 

957. You say it is the effect of .the exercise. It is 
in fact an expression of opinion, is it not, it is not a 
calculation ? — It is a calculation as to what the future 
year's revenue is. It is a calculation to know what the 
effect of the July increase is. The difference between the 
two is the growth element. 

958. If you look at your yield tables last time, at 
page 28. AD 1 the discount figure you take for the increase 
on the Fenchurch Street lines is 2| per cent ? — Yes. 

959. You now take it at 3\ per cent in AD 5 do you 
not ?— Yes. 

960. In view of the tendency to improve traffics which, 
even if you accept your 1 per cent, is still there, why 
do you now take a bigger discount figure for loss of 
traffic than you took before ? — I think the 3£ per cent 
figure, in relation to the mileages we are talking about 
'here, is reasonable. 

961. Did you advert to the fact that you had got 
this upward trend in traffics and that you were now 
taking 3i per cent when you took 21 per cent before 
when you decided this ? — Yes, but the amount of revenue 
here is not very large. It is one of these factors. We 
have now allowed for no discount at all in the next 
increase on these particular Fenchurch Street lines. 

962. Yes ? — There is not very much in it. 



947. Have you allowed for that in dropping it back 
to 1 per cent ?— That would be one of the factors in the 
£0.370m. 



948. It would, but have you allowed sufficiently for 
that do you think ? — I would think so, yes. 



949. Have you not taken a rather pessimistic view 
of the trend in only allowing 1 per cent. ?— I do not 
•think I can be accused of taking a pessimistic view ; I may 
be accused Of taking a cautious view because our experi- 
ence is that the main growth of traffic is outside the 
London Area. I am not discounting there is no increase 
within the statutory London Area, but so far as British 
Railways are concerned our main growth in traffic troth 
housing estate development is on the other side of the 
border to London Transport. I am thinking of places 
like Chelmsford and Colchester and suchlike where heavy 
increases are going on. They are outside the London Area. 



950. If people going there do what you say has been 
happening, that they motor from their homes to a place 
within the Area, that growth is going to increase the 
London traffic and not the outside traffic ?— Yes, but we 
hope it will not be so. 



963. I am not talking about size. It am asking you 
why you in fact think that loss will be 3± per cent whereas 
before you thought 2+ per cent was a proper figure. 
When you are taking a year where there is a buoyancy 
of traffics should that not be a less percentage rather 
than a greater one ? — I would have thought it was about 
right. It could, of course, be less ; it could be more. I 
think it is about right. 

964. For season tickets you do in fact reduce the 
discount rate, do you not ? — Yes'. 

965. From 2 per cent to 1£ per cent ?— That is right. 

966. Is that a calculation or just a piece of judgement ? 
—That is a piece of judgement. 

967. Why do you put one up from 2\ per cent to 3| 
per cent and the other down ? — Because the evidence was 
that the season ticket revenue was a bit more buoyant 
than we thought it had been, and as we took 2 per cent 
increase when season tickets increased by 10 per cent in 
1963 we thought that with a lesser increase of 1\ per cent 
in July we were justified in reducing the discount from 2 
per cent to 1$ per cent. 
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968. In your experience do these increases cause a 
loss of season ticket holders ? — They do in some cases, 
yes. 

969. If we take your AD 1, the total revenue for 
season tickets, and this is the revised forecast for 1963 
at charges applying before the 23rd June, 1963, is 
£1 6.04m. 



970. With a gross yield of £1.53m.? — Yes. 

971. The total of that is £1 7.57m.? — Yes. 



972. If you look at your present ADS season tickets 
in column (2) are £17.6m.? — Yes. 

973. Which is virtually the same figure ? — Yes. 



have endeavoured to show that in column (4) compared 
with column (3), but to counteract that you might get 
th'is underlying growth in traffic which might bring you 
back to your better figure. 

987. You are saying that it is already in your 1 per 
cent are you ? — Yes. 

988. Yes, I follow. Is not the 1 per cent rather 
beginning to get a bit thin ? — No, I hope it is thicker. 

989. Yes, that is what I am putting to you, that you 
are being unduly cautious ? — I am hoping .it is bigger. 

990. 'In that you are puttling the revenue at too small 
a figure, and that you are beginning to think that may be 
so ? — I do not think so, no. 



974. That shows no loss at all ? — -That calculation of 
£1.1 8m. was for a full year. 

975. Which £1.18m.? — I thought you added the 
£1.18m. to the £I6.04m. Which did you add ? 

976. I added the £ 1.53m., the gross yield in the old 
AD 1, in the second column of figures, to the yield in 
the first column of figures ? — Yes. 

977. We get there your figure, as it was, in column 1, 
and the gross yield in column 2. I added the two 
together, which gave me £17.57m. ? — Yes. 

978. I compare that with the £17.6m. which appears 
in column (2) of AD 5 ? — Yes. 



991. You say you are cautious. If I say that the 1 ■ 
per cent is likely to err on the low side would that be s 
fair ?— I think it may well be, but I am cautious. It may ~ 
well be, and I hope it will be, on the low side. 

992. ( President ): Mr. Dickson, I am not quite sure f 
I understand your figure in column (6) of £19.2m. Does ' 
that take into account this growth about which you have f 
been speaking ?— Yes. Column (6) at £19.2m. is the ' 
estimate of the season ticket revenue for a future year : 
at the July 1964 level of charges. That includes growth f 
and everything else. 

993. That is approximately the same as adding the f 
£1 .32m. in column (3) to the £17.6m. in column (2) I 
Yes. 



979. In fact am I not right in saying that there was 
no loss of traffic on season ticket holders at all ?— You 
have got two factors at work here. You have got the loss 
in traffic which we know we get through an increase in 
season ticket rates on the one hand. On the other hand 
you have got the growth in traffic. 

980. That growth in traffic factor will continue pre- 
sumably ? — Yes. 



981. Therefore would it not be right to credit back 
the discount which you give in column 4, the experience 
of last year being that you do not in fact lose traffics 
because any loss from passenger resistance is offset by 
growth. You expect the same thing, and .therefore you 
do not discount your £1.32m. to £1.04m. ?— If you look 
at it this way, if you add your £0.37m. for underlying 
trend of traffic to the £1.04m. you get virtually the gross 
yield in column (3). 



994. In other words, your estimate of growth should , 
just about cancel out your 1| per cent assumed loss | 
of traffic ? — ‘It is a separate exercise, but that is the effect ; 
of it. 



995. (Mr. Goff): But the £19.2m. to which the Presi- 
dent referred in column (6) is a figure which has increased 
not by the growth of traffics but by putting up rates, is 
it not ?— Not altogether because the effect of putting up 
rates is shown in column (4), so that you get the £17.6m. 
m column (2), plus the £1 ,04m. in column (4), which gives 

mere ly looking at the net yield from the rates, 
£18 .64m. The figure of £19.2m. in column (6) is the 
revised forecast for a future year. 

996. So that the figure in column (6) you say is the 
* 7 -° Tn - with which you started, plus the net yield of 
£1.04m. plus the further increases which you now seek ? 
— Yes. 



982. I am sorry, do you mind doing it a little more 
slowly ? — Column (3) shows a gross yield of £l,32m. 
Column (4) shows a net yield of £1.04m. 

983. Yes ? — I say that was due to an assumed loss 
of traffic at H per cent. You were saying I should have 
taken the full £1.3 2m. and allowed no discount. 

984. Certainly ?— I was saying that you had two 
factors here. One is the lost traffic through an increase 
in fares or rates. The other is the underlying growth 
factor. I would think that the underlying growth factor, 
and we are talking here about something of the order of 
ing 3m ’ W0U d bring ln the 8 ross yield, as you are suggest- 

985. Does that mean you are agreeing with me that 
you ought to add £0300m. back 

986. Where would you put that offsetting figure— T 
,^ s “ g ^ st ‘, n | 11111 y°“ simply credit London witfffO 28m 

h? 4 you ^y lhe re should be an off- 
setting debit somewhere ? — No I am hT 

undoubted factor is that when you increase sSson ticto 
rates or any other rates you have a loss oT tr^ffic I 



” , ifoo Tbat cannot be so ? - N °. I am sorry, 
"if the f £!9.2m. You 'have to add the £19.2m. in column 
W to the net yield in column (8). 

„ i" 8 ' , Go fi) '■ Yes > 1 follow, but the £19.2m. in 

l 6 ) tl ? e " } s th f £17.6m. with which we started, 
plus the net yieldin column (4), plus something in respect 
thJ m ? rC *! ed traffic . ?_ ^ If 1 could just add one point to 
be ^ lte cIear - When we talk about improved 
frame it may be transfers from other categories of traffic. 
That would be included in the figure. 

. You st ated that it is desirable that the railways 
fhaiT medium distance passengers and the buses 
the short distances traffic ?— Yes. 

minSm Qot 411686 'P re sent proposals tend to lead the 
distances passengers, at present travelling >by rail- 
^ ay l 4 ° g0 . by bus or Green Line coach ? — I would not 
r* 80 - ter all, we are talking here of distances over 
rp^ es. I think that, if they wished to go by road, they 

would go by road to-day. 

Would they, because they are getting a cheaper 
rhp & T, they , are | ett i ng the road fare on the railway by 
«ic day return ?- Yes, they are getting the same fare. 
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1002. If you are abolishing it they Will pay con- 
siderably more ?— Yes. I think they will pay more rather 
than go by road. 



1003. What I am putting to you is that this is a 
step which is calculated to produce the very things which 
as a matter of policy you have been saying you do not 
want ? — No. I do not think so, because we are talking 
about the middle distance traffic, because there are no day 
returns below 10 miles. 



1004. Exactly, but this middle distance traffic, if you 
do not abolish the day returns, has a substantial con- 
cession, which is an attraction to it to travel by rail. 
You are proposing to abolish the day returns, and there- 
fore is that not likely to drive it away from the railways 
to the buses or coaches ? — No. I said that I do not think 
rt is. 



j 1005. Why not ? — Because 75 per cent of them are 
using these day return tickets in peak hours to-day, and 
| the obvious thing which will happen is that they will 
either become season ticket holders if they are regular 
I peak hour travellers or, on the other hand, if they are 
! irregular peak hour travellers, they will pay the ordinary 
•fare. If, on the other hand, they can so conduct their 
businesses that they can travel to work off peak they 
i will go into the off peak class. 

1006. ( President ): I find the figures for day returns 
a little difficult to follow. In column (2) you are getting 
£7m., and 75 per cent of those travel in the peak hours ? — 
| Seventydive per cent of 'the journeys are people travelling 
Mondays to Fridays, in the peak hours. 

■ 1007. You are going to dissuade such people from 

travelling .peak hours by nOt having these day return 
tickets available in the peak hours? — Yes. 

1008. And yet in column (6) you are expecting to get 

£4.9m. from people with day return tickets ? — Well, 

1009. (Mr. Fay): That is before abolition, is it not ? — 
Yes. It is because of this curious method of presentation. 
We have to show .the effect of abolition. When we come 
along with an overall scheme where there are no day 
returns then the new loss figure is shown, just as you have 
the difference between columns (2) and (6) where the day 

j returns have dropped from £7m. to £4.9m. In a future 
! year that £4.9m. will be showiing nil, because that money, 

; at present against day returns, will obviously be coming 
from passengers Who have transferred into ordinaries 
or some other category of traffic. We had the same 
problem when we abolished the early morning fares. We 
| had to show the effect of it, and thus, when you abolish 
■a figure, you have to find it in some other category 
because the original entry is no longer there. 

(Mr. Fay ) : This is a difficulty which I saw when I first 
tried to understand this table. I think one has to remind 
oneself that column (2) deals with a state of affairs when 
j day returns were issued at all mileages of seven and over, 
column (6) deals with a state of affairs when day returns 
are issuable at mileages of over ten. There ought to be 
a column (TO) at the edge to give full effect to the second 
stage of our proposals. That column ten in the far right 
hand corner would have no entry for day returns, but 
column (6) is the half way stage. It is the present state 



of affairs looking to a future year, but with the present 
fares. This is a future year at the 19th July, 1964 level 
of charges, as the heading says, which includes day returns 
over 10 miles. 

(President): Yes, I follow. 

(Mr. Fay): I think that explains why the day returns 
have dropped, although they are shown to be a yield in 
both the preceding columns. 

1010. (Mr. Goff): They drop because some of them 
have gone out owing to the difference between seven 
and ten mliles ? — Yes. 

■1011 . That does not affect the point I was making. 
Your policy, as you stated it, was that the railways should 
carry the medium distance passengers and the buses the 
short distance traffic ? — Yes. 

1012. The day return concession is an advantage which 
is enjoyed by travellers on the railways, which was enjoyed 
at over 7 miles and is now enjoyed over 10 ? — Yes. 

1013. You are proposing to take that advantage away ? 
—Yes. 

1014. Is that not a step calculated to produce the exact 
opposite of your policy, that is to say to induce these 
people, because they cannot get the concession on the 
railways, to go back to the buses or coaches where they 
do get it ? — No. They will get a concession. 

1015. You are referring there to your proposed new 
off peak fares ? — Yes. 

1016. They will get a concession provided they travel 
out of normal business hours ? — Y es. 

1017. But if they want to travel within the business 
hours they will have lost the concession ? — Yes. 

1018. Therefore it is calculated, is it not, to produce 
the opposite of your policy, by driving people who want 
to travel in the peak hours, and who at present enjoy 
this concession, to go by bus and coach or to leave the 
railway altogether ? — I do not think that follows at all. 

(President): Mr. Goff, would that be a convenient 
moment at which to adjourn ? 

(Mr. Goff): Yes, I think it might. There may be a 
few points I would like to check through before the 
morning. 

(President): Mr. Fay, I see from page 2 of last year’s 
proceedings that your clients, on geographical grounds, 
wished to adjourn for a little longer at midday. Do you 
wish to renew that application ? 

(Mr. Fay): In view of the fact that I am afraid we 
kept the Tribunal waiting today, I feel I must. We have 
our difficulties on this side about the luncheon adjourn- 
ment, and it would be helpful if we could rise at one 
and resume at a quarter past two. 

(President) : Very well. 



(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 

l 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



LONDON FARES AND MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES DIVISION 



WEDNESDAY, 25th NOVEMBER, 1964 



Present : 

G. D. SQUIBB, Esq., Q.C. {President) 
SIR THOMAS ROBSON, M.B.E., F.C.A. 
R. C. MOORE, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., Hon. D. M. TRUSTRAM 
EVE and Mr. A. J. ANDERSON (instructed by Mr. 
H. B. Gilmour, Solicitor and Legal Adviser to the 
British Railways Board) appeared on behalf of the 
British Railways Board. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, 
Acting Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared 
on behalf of the County Councils of London, Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

Mr. J. B. ELTON (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Solicitor 
to the Corporation of Barking) appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. JAMES AMPHLETT and Mr. P. CONI (instructed 
by Messrs. Amphlett & Co., Solicitors) appeared on 
behalf of Berkhamsted Commuters’ Association. 



Mr. R. CALVOCORESSI (instructed by Mr. H. F. Bishop, 
Clerk of the Council) appeared on behalf of the Urban 
District Council of Cheshunt. 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. C. Hampton 
Vick, Solicitors) appeared on behalf of Sevenoaks Season 
Ticket Holders’ Association, Folkestone & Kent Coast 
Railway Travellers’ Association, North East Kent Rail- 
way Travellers’ Association, Ruislip Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Tunbridge Wells & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Tonbridge & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Chelmsford Railway Users’ Association and 
Electric Transport Development Society. 

Mr. J. L. WRIGHT, M.B.E., represented Nuffield Parish 
Council. 



Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Residents’ 
Associations in the County of Kent. 



{Mr. Goff): May it .please you. Sir. Mr. Winchester 
has now supplied some of the figures which he promised, 
and as a result Mr. Hill has given me a supplementary 
proof. You may not be surprised to hear that I have not 
asked all the questions which I should have put in cross- 
examination, because I had not asked any relating to these 
new figures. I have therefore arranged with my learned 
friend, subject to your approval, that Mr. Winchester 
should be recalled when we have finished with Mr. 
Dickson. Mr. Fay wiill then formally put in evidence the 
figures which have been supplied to us, and then I can 



ask the further questions which I desire in further cross- 
examination. Would that meet with your approval? 

{President): Yes, certainly. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not know whether I shall be in a 
position to put in that information in the form of a 
document as such, but I will indicate what has been 
supplied and tender Mr. Winchester for further cross- 
examfination. 

(Mr. Goff): I am much Obliged. 



Mr. Ernest Arthur Walter Dickson, recalled 
Cross-examination continued by Mr. Goff 



1019. Mr. Dickson, I would just Mke to ask you a 
few more questions, if I may, about AD 5, so that we may 
clear up some things which I think were left a little obscure 
last night. As I understand it, under the Section 38 Notice 
in July you got an increase in revenue from day returns, 
because they went up automatically in concert with the 
increase in the London Transport ordinary fares, but at 
the same time you got a reduction in day returns because 
in effect there ceased to be any between 8 and 10 miles, 
owing to the assimilation under the scale?— That is so. 

1020. That is correct ? — Yes. 

1021. If you will look at AD 5 the £350,000 gross yield 
for day returns appears in column (3), and the net of 
£130,000 in column (4). Is that the gross and the net yield 
from the increase on those which remained effective, that 
'is to say over 10 miles ?— That is correct. It is the gross 
yield from increasing the day return tickets. 



1022. The gross yield from increasing those which re- 
mained effective, those between 8 — 10 miles having auto- 
matically disappeared ?— No, Sir. It is the gross yield 
on both Sides of that, some which had disappeared and 
some which had been increased. 

1023. In so far as it is the gross yield on those which 
remained that is simply what you calculate as the gross 
yield from the actual increase in the price of those day 
returns ? — Yes. 

1024. In so far as it is the gross yield from those which 
have disappeared is that a calculation on which you assume 
you will get by the people who would have taken those 
returns changing over to other fares? — Yes. If you look 
at the £350,000 it represents a gross increase on the £7m. 
of about 5 per cent. That is calculated on the effect of 
withdrawing them at 8, 9 and 10 miles, and increasing them 
at 11 miles and over. 
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1025. For eleven miles and over I follow, because that 
is simply an increase in the fares ? — Yes. 

1026. But how do you arrive at the increased yield 
from 8, 9 and 10 miles where the day return has actually 
disappeared? — Because we say to ourselves there that in 
this calculation the increase yield is on the assumption that 
these people travel at the full fare. 



1027. That is what I wanted to get. You have assumed 
that they all will travel at the full fare ?— That is so. 



1028. ( President ): Yet although they are assumed to 
travel at the full fare, for the purposes of vour calculation 
they are still day returns, is that it? — So’ far as the way 
it has been put down here that increased revenue will be 
against the day return entry of £7m. In other words, what 
we are saying is that the £350,000 gross is the effect of 
increasing the day return fares to the ordinary rate up to 
10 miles and the other increase, I think it was 2d. a mile, 
beyond that distance. 

(President): I am with you that far. Perhaps Mr. Goff 
is going to ask you this. At the moment I cannot see how 
you get the figure of £4,900,000 in column (6). 

(Mr. Goff): I was going to ask about that. 

1029. Despite the increase of £130,000 net. the £7m. 
with which you started has fallen to £4,900.000 ? — Yes. 



1030. Why is that ? — That is because by withdrawing 
them at the mileages to which we are referring the travellers 
on day return fares have obviously gone down, and we 
have assumed that some of them have transferred to 
ordinary full fares or to other categories of business. I 
think that if you will look at column (6), the entry there 
for ordinary full fares is £124m. If you look at column 
(2) the revised forecast for 1964 at charges applying before 
19th July, 1964, is shown as £10.1m. The net yield from 
the July 19th increases is shown as £500,000, and they 
together give you a total of £10.6m., but the figure in 
column (6) is £12.5m., and that is where a lot of the day 
return business has gone. 



1031. I understand you say that in the £350,000 you 
have assumed that all the persons who could no longer 
have day returns, because there were not any at 8, 9 and 
10 miles, have now transferred to ordinary fares ? — We 
assume that in the gross yield. 



1032. Have you worked on the same basis in arriving 
at your figure of £12.5m. in column (6) ? Have you added 
all the lost day returns to the ordinary full fares ? — I think 
I can say “ yes "to that. 

1033. You must have done or else you have made an 
error, is that not right ? — Well, I would not say an error, 
but one has to use a certain amount of judgment in these 
figures. The £12.5m. is the figure that we consider to be 
a reasonable one for ordinary full fares at the existing 
level. 



1034. It must be consistent, surely. If in column (3) 
you calculate your £350,000 on the footing that all the 
people who took day returns at 8 — 10 miles, and cannot 
now have them because there are not any, will travel at full 
ordinary fare you must, must you not, in calculating your 
£12 im. in column (6) treat all former day return passengers 
at 8 — 10 miles as having ordinary tickets, otherwise it is 
not consistent in itself ? — Why I am not being too precise 
with that reply, Mr. Goff, is that some of those journeys 
at day return fares may well be in the season ticket 
category. 

1035. Then your answer as to the £350,000 was not 
right, because you said that you treated them all as having 
gone into ordinary fares. If that is right then they ought 
all to go into the £12.5m. in column (6). None of them 
could go into season tickets, could they? — I am afraid 
I do not follow you on that. 



1036. Let us start again. You say that in calculating 
the gross yield in column (3) of £350,000 you have treated 
all the persons who were taking day returns from 8 to 10 
miles, and who cannot now have them because there are 
not any, as continuing passengers at full ordinary fare ? — 
Yes. 



1037. That is what you say, and that is your evidence, 
is it? — For the purpose of the gross yield in column (3). 

1038. Yes, I agree, but you take your discount for loss 
of traffic, and you treat them all as either lost traffic, and 
therefore lost under the discount, or as going into ordinary 
fares ? — Yes. 



1039. But not as going into other Classes of fares? — I 
do not think I would be wiith you as far as that. 

1040. That is what you said? — No, because the assumed 
loss discount may well reflect a transfer to season tickets. 

1041. Really. Surely an assumed loss of traffic is a 
loss of passengers, not going into other classes ? — No, St is 
loss of revenue. 



1042. Can you tell us how the £350,000 was then in 
fact calculated, whether you treated part of the passengers 
as going into ordinary fares and part to season tickets, 
and, if so, what proportion ? — The £350,000 is a gross 
yield. It does not have anything to do with discount. It 
was arrived at as follows. The increase at 8 miles was 
2d., that is an increase of 4.5 per cent in fares. 

1043. That is on the footing, is it, that you take the 
difference between the cheap day and the new scale?— Yes. 

1044. For day returns and ordinary tickets ? — Day 
returns and ordinary tickets. 



1045. It is not based on the season ticket rate at all ? 
— No. Similarly, at 9 miles the increase again was 2d., 
and the percentage increase was 3.8. That was applied to 
the revenue affected at those mileages, and so on through 
the piece. 



1046. There is only one more?— Ten miles, and then 
you have got to take 11 miles and over, which, of course, 
is the important one. 



1047. The 11 miles and over presents no difficulty, does 
it, because you are there simply dealing with an increase in 
the day return tickets which remain. You deal with tha/t 
by the ordinary method. You take the gross yield of 
putting up the price, and then you discount for possible loss 
of custom? — Yes. 



1048. What was the position at 10 miles ? — At 10 
miles the increase was 4d., which is 7.1 per cent. 

1049. Did you add those or average them? — Those 
were added. 



1050. That is 15.4 per cent? — No, I beg your pardon. 
The revenue affected at those mileages was calculated, 
but the percentage increase which I gave you was applied 
to that revenue affected. The gross yield was the addition 
of those various factors. 



1051. That is on the footing, is it, that all the passengers 
who were taking day returns at 8, 9 and 10 miles will now 
have ordinary tuckets ?— That is whait I said, yes. 

1052. That is what I thought, and if .that be right 
does it not follow that in column (6) you must add all those 
persons to the ordinary full fare rate in determining the 
item of £12.5m. ? — No. 



1053. Then it is inconsistent with itself ?— It is not. 
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1054. Will you explain why it is not ? — Because insofar 
as there might be a transference from day return to other 
fares, other than the ordinary full fares, that is allowed 
for in the discount. 



1055. Can you tell me how the £130,000 is arrived at ? 
That is merely 3 per cent of the £350,000, is it not ? — No. 



1056. It is taking 3 per cent off, the 3 per cent assumed 
loss of traffic, but 3 per cent of what? — It is 3 per cent 
of the original figure of £7m., plus the gross of £350,000. 

1057. It is 3 per cent of the total which you treat as 
lost ? — Assumed loss of traffic, yes. 

1058. Assumed loss of traffic, is that not treating it as 

gone altogether ? — No, because 

1059. Because some of it may have gone into something 
else ? — Into some other category. 



1060. How much of the £130,000 have you put into 
something else, and into what have you put it? — Well, if 
I may say this, that is an extremely difficult question to 
answer. We have allowed for those sort of things in 
arriving at a 3 per cent discount figure, because some will 
be lost altogether, some will be going into ordinary fares, 
in which case there is no loss of revenue, and some may 
be going into other reduced or off peak fares in which case 
there will be a loss of revenue. Some may be going into 
season tickets. In considering all these permutations we felt 
that a 3 per cent figure for discount on the gross yield was 
about right. 

1061. Are you saying then that the loss would be a 
higher figure save that you offset it by assuming that a 
number of passengers Will not be lost but will go into other 
classes of traffic ? — Yes. If it were not for that the loss 
figure would be higher. 

1062. In doing that have you just taken a sort of 
generalisation or have you worked on the basis that any 
particular number or percentage will go, , say, into ordinary 
fares and another given number or percentage will go into 
seasons? — It is really a use of judgment, because it is 
extremely difficult to follow what happens if you reduce 
or take away a ticket. It is very hard to tell where those 
people who formerly had them go. 

1063. Indeed. Therefore the figures in column (6) 
depend largely on judgment, do they not ? — The figures in 
column (6) actually are estimates from the Regions for a 
future year at the 19th July, 1964, level of charges. 

1064. It must be on the same footing as you have just 
been describing, must it not ? — Yes. 

1065. Some of the people who cannot now take day 
returns will take ordinary full fares, some will take seasons, 
some will take other reduced fares and some will be lost ? 
—Yes. 

1066. That is all a matter of judgment ? — I was trying 
to indicate that the figures there are regional figures from 
the regional managements who are probably in a better 
position than I am to assess these sorts of movements. 

1067. What about the figures in columns (3) and (4). 
Were they regional figures ?— Columns (3) and (4) are our 
figures. 

1068. They are your figures? — Yes. 

1069. Then column (6) does not necessarily proceed on 
the same basis of allocation of the people who cannot 
now take day returns as columns (3) and (4)? — Forgive 
me, if I say it does, because the figures in column (6) 
include column (4-). 



1070. Yes, but column (4) is an exercise of judgment on 
your part of what is the proper figure to take for assumed 
loss of traffic, taking not merely the element of passenger 
resistance but taking the possibility of passengers still re- 
maining passengers at different rates? — That is right. 

1071. That you say was your judgment and not 
regional judgment? — Yes. In the figures in column (6) 
the net yield figures in column (4) have been included, and 
the differences, plusses or minuses, are the results of the 
regional judgments. 

1072. Exactly, not your judgment ? — Not my judgment. 

1073. (Mr. Goff): Therefore columns (3) and (4) are 
allocated to different classes on your judgment, and column 
(6) is allocated to different classes on someone else’s judg- 
ment. 



1073a. (President) : Pausing there, column (3) does not 
result from any judgment at all, does it, that is arithmetic ? 
— That is arithmetic. 

1074. Column (4) is your judgment? — Column (4) is 
my judgment. 

1075. (Mr. Goff): That is your judgment, and is this 
not right, that whatever you take in the exercise of your 
judgment as the re-allocation of these 8 to 10 mile day 
returns should be precisely reflected in column (6) ? — It is, 
but there are other plusses and minuses. 

1076. It cannot be precisely reflected in column (6) if 
one is your judgment and some of the other is someone 
else's ? — There is such a thing as consultation, Mr. Goff. 
The figures which are arrived at by my judgment and the 
figures which are arrived at by regional judgment are 
considered together. All I am saying is that the figures in 
column (6) are, as it were, an independent check. 

1077. When you made the independent check did you 
revise the figures you had provisionally decided in your 
judgment to put in column (4) ? — I am sorry, could you 
repeat that? 

1078. You say column (6) is an independent check, 
and there is consultation. You worked out column (4), 
did you, in your judgment ? — Yes. 

1079. The Regions worked out column (6) in their 
judgment ? — Column (6) is rather a different thing. O olumn 
(6) is an estimate of the revenue in a future year, taking 
into consideration such things as the net yield in column 
(4) and movements in traffic. 

1080. Certainly, but if you have in arriving at your 
£130.000 in column (4) for day returns assumed an alloca- 
tion of certain of the 8 — 10 mile day return passengers 
to other fares that allocation ought to be precisely reflected 
In column (6), ought it not? — No, I do not agree. 

1081. Why not? — Because there are other factors in 
column (6). 

1082. There may be other factors which also bear upon 
it, but if you allocate, for instance, 100 passengers — I am 
taking a small figure just as an example — who were taking 
day returns and now take ordinaries you ought then to 
add to the addition of the £10.1m. which you start with 
for ordinary fares in column (2) and the gross yield of 
£730,000 in column (3) the gross yield of getting 100 
passengers coming over from day returns, ought you not, 
and not 99 or 102 ? Is that not right ? — May I put it this 
way, Mr. Goff ? I am afraid I may not be quite with you 
on this. If you take that day return figure of £7m. and you 
take the net yield in column (4) of £130,000 those figures, 
as it were, go into the wash for the next year, a future year. 
The way they come out in shown in column (6) where you 
will see that instead of taking £7,130,000 for day returns 
the figure is £4,900,000, which is a reduction of over £2m. 
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1147. You thought that sufficient to take account of 
the discount element, did you ? — Yes. 

1148. What I was asking was this. If you took the 
gross as £42,000 and not £40,000 does that mean there is 
an ascertainable percentage which you could put in column 
(9), or is the difference too small to be calculated ? — I have 
not in fact actually worked it out I thought it was not 
worth bothering about. 

C President ): Is it not 5 per cent as a matter of arith- 
metic ? 

(Mr. Goff): No. because one takes the gross. 

(President): Yes, I see. 

1149. (Mr. Goff): There is no element of re-allocation 
in that item. That is simply possible loss of traffic, and 
because you rounded it down you thought it was unneces- 
sary to allow for that element ? — That is so. 



1160. That is the straight route ; what about the other 
routes from Romford to Upminster, and the line you have 
mentioned, through Barking and Purfleet? — From Rom- 
ford to Upminster, I do not think is in the Area. 

1161. That is outside, is it ? — Yes. 

1162. What about Barking to Purfleet ? That is in the 
Area. — That is in the Area, but the knowledge I have on 
that is that a good deal of that traffic is local, and there is 
not much of the branch between Barking and Purfleet 
which is moving towards London. A lot of it is moving 
to Dagenham, and local stuff. 

1163. If that is local, it will be stopping at stations, 
will it? — That will be stopping, I think I am right in 
saying, at three stations between Purfleet and Barking 

1164. Are there bus routes running, serving the same 
places ? — I would imagine so, yes. 



1150. There is alternative transport, and I think it is 
the District Line, is there not, from Bromley-by-Bow to 
Upminster, to your Fenchurch Street Lines? — Yes. 

1151. If you are allowed to carry out your proposals 
as to the Fenchurch Street Lines that will obviously 
produce a difference in fares on the alternative route, unless 
the London Passenger Board are also allowed to increase 
theirs on the District Line ? — That is so. 

1152. That follows, does it not? — Yes. 



1165. So you will then get competition, will you not, 
between your fares and the lower bus fares ? — Competi- 
tion ? Well, a lack of competition. 

1166. Why lack of competition? — Because we are 
charging a higher fare. 

1167. Exactly. Therefore you will be likely to lose 
passengers who will go on the cheaper buses, will you 
not ? — I would not have thought so, Mr. Goff. 



1153. It also follows, does it not, that the increase 
would produce the anomaly of higher fares in that stretch 
of the Undergound? — You are talking about London 
Transport ? 



1168. Why not?— -I think in these days people use 
buses or rail depending on which is most convenient for 
them. 



1154. If they were allowed to increase, to assimilate 
upwards that is to say, you would then have higher fares 
on that stretch of the Underground than you have on all 
the other parts of their system, except the three Watford 
Lines which have always been excepted? — Yes. There is 
another line the Metropolitan Line, Amersham to Harrow. 

1154a. These are three lines ? — Yes. 

1154b. This may be a question for the next case and 
not for you, but I will put it. Is that stretch of the District 
Line a particularly crowded and rather uncomfortable 
section of it, do you know ? — Although I cannot speak 
as a witness on this, I would say that is probably correct. 

1155. Your lines which are affected (which have been 
described as the “ Fenchurch Street lines ”) are not only 
the straight line through from Fenchurch Street to Upmin- 
ster, there are some branch lines which go off in different 
directions to various places, are there not ? — Yes ; there 
is one that I mentioned, I think, yesterday, the one that 
goes from Upminster down to Tilbury on which there is 
a station known as Ockendon. Then, in addition to that, 
there is what is usually known as the “Tilbury Loop” 
which joins the main line just near Barking Junction ; that 
comes through Purfleet and Dagenham. 



1169. But outside London do you not keep your season 
ticket rates low because of competition from buses at 
cheaper fares ? — Yes. 



1170. If you increase your rail fares between Barking 
and Purfleet and the buses run at lower rates, why will you 
not then lose custom as you would in the other places if 
you did not keep your season .tickets low? — Because as 
far as I know there are not any season tickets on the 
buses. 



1171. No; that may be, but you keep the season tickets 
low because of competition by buses at cheaper rates out- 
side London ? — Yes. 



1172. Here you have rail travel at higher rates than the 
buses ; surely that is competition from buses which will 
lose you traffic? Do you not think that must be right?— 
It may lose us traffic, yes. 



. 1173. Did you take the element into account (assuming 
it was a sufficient element of discount) merely by rounding 
your 42 off at 40 ?-Yes ; because, as I said, I did not 
think it amounted to very much. 



1156. I am much obliged. I have a map here to guide 
me, and that seems to be so. Is Tilbury inside or outside 
the London Area ? — Outside. 

1157. Taking your Fenchurch Street lines, in the London 
Area there are bus routes which serve these other lines 
where the District line is not running, are there not ? — Yes, 
I think there would be. 



1 1 inen 1 wanted to clear up one other -matter ; 
it may be my own fault, but I have not followed k at the 
moment. I gather you have added to the £35,920,000 (the 
total after clearance in column 2) and the £1,590,000 (the 
total net yield in column -4), £0.37m. for trend .of traffics, 
— Y« at 8 ' VeS y ° U ^ t0ta * ' n column 6 of £37,880j0G0 ? 



1158. So if you increase your fares on the whole of the 
Fenchurch Street lines, as you wish to do, you will have 
competition with bus routes there at lower rates, will you 
not ? — Not with British Railways, I do not think, no. 



1 1 75. That is right, is it ?— That is right. 



- - - — ~ — ’ mi .ucuu oi iramcs is, in ta 

cent, more or less, of the £37,880,000 That is 



iaoi, i per 



1159. Why do you say not ? — Because we are not 
dealing with traffic which stops at all those stations, Mr. 
Goff ; we are running virtually a fast service from 
Upminster and Barking to London. 



A ’ 7 \ ,5 as , “ calculated as being I per cert, or does it 
’ P "i " he “ ona sat to the end of the 
cm' - 1 * p ly fOElult0 ' ls thM it worked out at 1 per 
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1178. (Mr. Goff): I am much obliged. I hear my 
friend protesting, but I did say at the start that I thought 
it might be my fault that it was not clear. (To the Witness) : 

In calculating the gross yield in column 7 and the net yield 
in column 8, does that allow anything further for trend of 
traffics ? — Not in those calculations, no. 

1179. Should it not? — I do not think so, no. 

1180. We have got a trend of traffics in column 6 
which is “A future year at 19th July, 1964 level of 
charges;” that is sufficient ; you do not have to take it 
further into account when you calculate your gross and 
net yields ? — I think if we were having to put on the 
statement a new column 10, Mr. Goff, we might have to 
add or subtract a gross element which is not reflected in 
columns 7 and 8. 

1181. It would be an addition, not a substruction, 
would it not, having regard to trends? — We would have 
to look at it carefully. 

1182. Just one word on off-peaks. You have already 
got off-peaks, have you not ? — We have, yes. 

1183. We have been told that you had proposals — I 
think it is every pair of stations, but I will not try to 
remember it because I may get it wrong — for other peak 
tickets.— Other off-peak tickets. 

1184. I beg your pardon, off-peak. Is that extending 
the present concession ? — It is extending it in one direction 
and restricting it in another. 

1185. When I say the “present concession,” I mean 
with regard .to your present off-peak. — Yes. We are com- 
paring, as I understand it, the present off-peaks with what 
we are proposing. 

1186. Indeed, yes. You say it is extending in one 
direction ? — It is extending in some directions and restrict- 
ing it in one other. 

1187. What is the nature of the restriction ?— The 
restriction is that at the moment you can get an off-peak 
ticket by a train which arrives at the London terminus 
before 8 o’clock in the morning. You can also get an 
off-peak ticket which is available by a train which leaves 
your home station at 9.30 or afterwards. Those are the 
two facilities at the moment. We are withdrawing the 
off-peak fare before 8 o’clock. 

1188. I see, thank you. You say “ extending ” ; is that 
because you are reducing the price or because you are 
altering the hours, or what ?— No, we are extending it in 
this way, Mr. Goff, that at the moment it is only a one- 
way facility, it is only available towards London ; in the 
proposals we have in mind it will be a two-way business. 
In other words, you will be able to get an off-peak ticket 
at a cheap rate out of London in the off-peak hours within 
the radius of the London Area. To that extent, it is quite 
a wide extension of the facility. 

1189. The answer to this question may be that you 
have not decided, and if so, Mr. Dickson, that will be the 
answer, but I am going to ask you : Will the price of these 
off-peak tickets be the same, greater or less than the day- 
return ticket would be if the Tribunal did not allow you 
to abandon it ?— It would be less than a day return. 

1190. It would be less ?— Oh, yes. 

1191. One final question; Are there other areas 
besides London which, in your view can be made to meet 
interest charges, by putting up fares ?— I wish I could 
say “ Yes ” to that, Mr. Goff, but our experience is that 
where we do increase fares — and I take it you are talking 
of connurbations like London ? 

1192. Yes.— Where we attempt to increase fares in 
those areas we lose money ; in fact, we have to bring our 
season ticket rates down rather than increase them. 



1193. The answer to my question, shortly, is “No”? 

— I regret to say so. 

1 194. Why are you withdrawing the concession of the 
off-peak when you arrive in London before 8 ? — For two 
reasons, really : One is that the use of these tickets before 
8 o’clock is not very marked, they do not seem to have 
any personal appeal ; the other reason is that we do not 
really save by offering a cheap fare at that hour, even 
if it was popular, because, as you know, our peak period 
is from 9—10, and we have to start running our addi- 
tional trains in the hour before, so that it is quite a costly 
business from the point of view of operation. Therefore 
we do not think that a cheap fare, even if it was popular, 
between 7 and 8 is really justified. 

1195. When you say you have to start running the 
trains before the peak, is that to get them where you want 
them when the peak comes on ? — Yes, to get them into 
their time-table. 

1196. But they will not. in fact, be carrying peak pas- 
sengers ? — Oh, no. 

1197. They are manoeuvring, really ?— They are trains 
provided for the peak, which have obviously to start 
before the peak. 

1198. Is it not desirable to attract people into those 
trains, if you can, by offering peak tickets ? — Yes. 1 am 
saying the response before 8 o’clock is not a very high 
one. 

1199. If you have to run them anyway, any response 
must be profitable ? — Yes, but if you can get almost the 
same number of people at .the full fare, rather than at the 
reduced fare, you do better still. 

1200. Taking the number of people who do take the 
cheap tickets and the number who take the full price is 
your experience that, in fact, the concession is not profit- 
able ? — Not profitable. 

1201. Are you not getting more passengers than you 
would otherwise get if you did not have the peak ticket ? 
— No, we do not think so. 

1202. You do not think you are getting any profit out 
of that off-peak ? — Not between 7 and 8. 

1203. Could you not extend it to half -past 8 ? Might 
it not then be a success ? — I think we would have to have 
some regard to London Transport before I answer that 
question, Mr. Goff, because there are, as you know, a 
lot of journeys that come to our London termini and go 
forward by bus. I do not know without consulting 
London Transport whether they would be happy with a 
reduced rate bringing people in at that time in the morn- 
ing. 

1204. But you are now putting yourself forward as 
having to look only to your own interests and not to 
studying them ; would it not be a profitable thing from 
your point of view to increase this peak concession to 
half-past 8 ? — I think it probably would, but one has to 
be sensible on these things, Mr. Goff, and in all the 
things we do we must always consult London Transport 
before we decide what we are going to do. 

1205. I suggest . — It is only reasonable. 

1206. You might consult London Transport about that 
proposition. — I will consider that. 

1207. ( President ): Mr. Dickson, I have one or two 
matters about which I am not clear. Supposing that we 
regard “ certainty ” as pure white, “ informed judgment ” 
as pale grey and “ guess ” as dark grey verging into black, 
and supposing we were .to start trying to fill up column 
10. As I understand you to say, the figures which you 
put in column 10 for the ordinary fares and the other 
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reduced fares would be in the nature of informed guesses, 
but the result which you would get at the bottom would 
be £38,860,000, would it not ? — Yes. 

1208. That is to say, £37,880,000 plus £980,000?— 
Yes. 

1209. And that you are saying, would be pale grey ? 



continue although, possibly, at a reduced fare, which 
presumably, would bring in more money, otherwise you 
would not reduce it ? — Yes. If you ask me to produce 
column 10, Sir, may I have it in italics, or some way to 
indicate that it is not as firm as any of the others ? 

1215. Yes. Have you produced one in italics for your 
own information ? — No, I have not. 



1210. Although you would describe the figures in the 
upper part of column 10 as being very dark grey or even 
black ? — Yes. As you say. Sir. the important point. I 
think, is the £980,000 on the last line. Why I was being 
a bit hesitant about this is that if you do split it up 
amongst the various categories, you are introducing an 
element of judgment there, and it may well be that one 
of the elements is put too high and one is put too low. 
However, overall we think, and w'e stick to it, that the 
figure of £980,000 is about right. 



1211. Supposing we were to try to make up column 
10; there are two things which are quite certain, and 
that is that you would have “ nil " opposite Dav Return 
Fares ? — Yes. 



1212. And “nil ” opposite Fenchurch St. lines ? — That 
is so. 



1213. Another thing which is certain is that Other 
Reduced Fares would go up from £2,100,000 quite con- 
siderably because they would then include the new cheap 
day ticket ? — Yes. 

1214. They would go up by at least 1,750, would they 
not, because you told us yesterday that 75 per cent of 
the day returns were in the peak hour. So that means 
that it is 1,750 out of the 7,000 off-peak, and they would 



1216. (Mr. Moore): Mr. Dickson, I wonder whether 
you can make this clear to us: You have, in fact, in 
column S made allowance for the revenue that you anti- 
cipate from the new off-peak day returns. Am I right 
in assuming that the adjustment you have made in column 
8 of the gross yield of £500,000 to £280,000 makes allow- 
ance for the revenue that will come from the adjustments 
you are making in off-peak tickets ? — Yes, Sir. The cal- 
culation is a little difficult because we already have an 
off-peak fare. It is proposed that the new off-peak fare, 
although it will be below the day return fare, will be 
higher than the old off-peak fare. Whether that will 
cause us to lose passengers because the off-peak fare in 
itself has gone up is one of these problems that is very 
difficult to answer, but we are hoping that with the new 
off-peak business that we hope to generate with the widen- 
ing of the extension there will be an increase in the total 
off-peak revenue. 



1217. The short answer is that you have made allow- 
ance in your calculations for the revenue that you will 
anticipate from the change in the off-peak ticket ? — We 
have made an allowance, yes. 



(Mr. Goff): May I be permitted 
tion arising out of the questions 
Sir? 



to ask a further ques- 
put by the Tribunal, 



(President): Yes. 



Further cross-examined by Mr. Goff 



1218. You say you made an allowance for the revenue 
you expect from the changes you are making in off-peak 
tickets ; is that right ? — I do not think it can be ; I am 
sorry. I do not think it can be. I was misled on that 
because we cannot really show the effect of that until 
we have worked it out. I apologise most humbly for 



that ; I was misled by the increase shown under Other 
Reduced Fares from £2m. to £2,100,000, and I thought 
when you were asking me that, there would be some- 
thing in there for it. You are quite right ; I apoligise for 
giving you that wrongly. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Amphlett 



1219. I appear for very small fry in this; I appear 
for the Berkhamsted Commuters’ Association. I cross- 
examine you, if I may say so, with some temerity, but 
there are one or two points that occur to me: First of all, 
is AD 5 a summary of the total revenue in the London 
Area of British Railways Board ? — That is so. 

1220. That is total revenue ? — London Area passenger 
revenue. 



1120a. Mr. Winchester and, I think, you also, told us 
that there is a tendency now (which is liked by the rail- 
ways) for people to bring their cars into the fringe of 
the Area and then to use British Railways to come into 
the centre of the City. — Yes. 



1221. Is it right that most of the railway stations 
supply car parks ? — Yes. 



1225. ‘Very low”? You think it is more, do you ? 
— I would have thought so. 

Vef y W ®N >' s 0 much the better for my argument! 
What I want to know is where in these accounts is that 
revenue reflected ? — What ? — the revenue from the car 



1227. Yes.— They are not in these figures. 

1228. Why not ?— Because these figures that I am 
dealing with on AD 5 are revenue from passengers. 

lh« 2 mrfr S'Vl' Pe ' !0n "' h ° his mtO 



1222. And those which supply car parks charge a con- 
siderable sum for the use of them ? — It has been put up 
recently ; it used to be nominal, I believe ; it has gone 
up recently. 



1223. It is quite a large and considerable amount, is it 
? — I would not think it was large or considerable, no. 



1224. Would it be fair to say it is something in the 
nature of £12 a year per car ?— If it is, that is very low. 



1230. Indeed; and one .—And I do nor think it' 

right in that sort of calculation to briSf , ? n c? park 
charges, or lavatory charges, frankly. P 

in ' AWr n °- * ure _ that <hey should not be brought 
^y er mmc !- ® ut fhe point is surely this- We 
relevant 1 £?« ^ est - 10n ° f hardship to the public is not 
relerant to this Inquiry— is that right ? You know that ? 



1232. The President told us.— Yes. 
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1233. But is not the object of this Inquiry to see how 
much more money, if any, the railways need ?— Yes. 

1234. Therefore is it not relevant to bring into the 
pool all their revenue, be it from lavatories or car parks, 
or anything else ?— I think, with respect, that is a question 
which you ought to ask Mr. Winchester because I am 
here to deal with fares and the effect of increasing fares 
on passenger revenue. As I say, I have no information 
in these figures or those sort of miscellaneous receipts. 



(Mr. Amphlett ): I think it is probably more a matter 
of comment than anything else, and I will leave it there. 



(Mr. Fay)\ May I help my learned friend by saying 
I am proposing to recall Mr. Winchester among other 
things to deal with the miscellaneous revenue which my 
learned friend Mr. Goff asked about including lavatory 
receipts. No doubt he can be asked about car parks. 

(Mr. Amphlett): I am much obliged. Thank you, Mr. 
Dickson. 



[Continued 



( President ): Mr. Fay, just help me about this on WW 1 : 
The passenger receipts are put at £36.3m., and that is 
made up of the £35.9m., £0.4m. taken from AD 5. Does 
that include miscellaneous receipts like lavatories and car 
parks ? 

(Mr. Fay) : No ; that is trend. 

( President ): That is trend; £0.37m. rounded up. So 
we have not anywhere on WW 1, car parks and lava- 
tories ? 

(Mr. Fay): No, Sir. Those are matters with which Mr. 
Winchester will deal. 

(Mr. Amphlett): With respect, that is all I want to ask, 
and quite frankly I feel it would be wasting your time 
and everybody else’s time if I took this objection further. 
I am not withdrawing it. Sir, but I leave it as such. I 
have made my protest and comment, and with your per- 
mission I withdraw from this Inquiry. 

( President ): Very well. 



Mr. Ernest Walter Dickson 



Cross-examined by Mr. Mercer 



1235. First of all, I am indebted to you over some 
figures which you have corrected for me in respect of 
passenger fares, for which my Association are obliged 
The question of fares, with which we are concerned I 
suggest to you, has to be considered in the light of the 
fact that we are dealing, are we not, of course, with a 
bankrupt undertaking ? — To whom are you referring ? 

1236. To British Railways.— I beg your pardon ; I did 
not understand. 



1247. Then, again, some of the matters about which a 

number of my Associations complain 

(Mr. Fay) : Which association is that ? 

1248. (Mr. Mercer): I thought I would avoid that 
difficult question. Can I say the “ Sevenoaks Associa- 
tion,” and play safe, Mr. Fay? (To the Witness): The 
Report on pages 16, 17 and 18 refers not only to coaching 
stock but to freight rolling stock ? — Yes. 



1237 Not to you, of course — perhaps to myself, but 
not to you.— I do not like that harsh word “bankrupt.” 



1 238. Shall we say “ insolvent ” ? After all, it is 
referred to in your Report on pages 26 and 27, and there 
we see the deficit of £140m. referred to— £133.9m./— 
£133. 9m., yes. 



1239. The next broad matter which I suggest we have 
to consider on this question of fares and the receipts 
with which you are concerned, is the fact that, to use a 
neutral word, this Undertaking is an “inadequate 
Undertaking, is it not, overall ?— It is inadequate, yes. 



1240. That is right, is it not ? — Y es. 

1241. That is referred to, of course, in numerous 
places in the Report. You remember I drew Mr. Win- 
chester’s attention to page 1 (which I do not need to read 
again) where it says: “One-third of .the system carries 
only one per cent of the total rail traffic . . . —Yes. 

1242. Another matter which was referred to in evi- 
dence by Mr. Winchester is referred to in your Report 
on page 5, about the workshps ; do you remember that / 
—Yes. 

1243. There we are told about the fact that there will 
be rationalisation in the closing of seven main work- 
shops ? — Yes. 



1249. And we are told in respect of the freight rolling 
stock that the year 1963 was one of advance in the 
methods of controlling the distribution of freight wagons. 
The next paragraph, paragraph 77, reads: “The new 
system puts emphasis on the speed of data transmission 
and of movement, and on accuracy of recording and fore- 
casting ” ? — Yes. 

1250. Which appears to suggest that there are inade- 
quacies which are being attempted to be overcome ; is 
that not right ? — I am not an expert witness on these 
matters, Mr. Mercer, but I would say this, that we are 
always endeavouring to improve any form of our trans- 
port practice and, quite clearly, this is one here in control 
of freight rolling stock where we have introduced a new 
system which is going to improve the working. But I 
cannot give you any facts about it because it is not my 
province. 

1251. I appreciate that, but you are introducing the 
fares which have to pay for some of these matters, are 
you not ? — Mr. Winchester will correct me if I am wrong, 
but I very much doubt whether the control of freight 
rolling stock is anything to do with the London Area, 
but so far as that is concerned, I think Mr. Winchester 
should probably deal with that matter. 

1252. Suffice it to say it is part of the general picture, 
is it not ? — It is part of the general picture. 

1253. Of inadequacies which you are attempting to 
overcome ? — Y es. 



1244. And the “ concentration of engineering functions 
into a reduced number of centres, the co-ordination of 
ancillary services, the development of a steady work load 
on each of the main workshops,” and so forth ?— Yes. 

1245. Mr. Winchester told us, you will recollect, that 
this is a matter of concern to London. Do you remember 
that ?— Yes. 

1246. Therefore, presumably it is one of the matters 
which is to be reflected in your fares charges ?— Yes. 



1254. But at least we have to be concerned with 
coaching stock, have we not ? — Yes. 

1255. And here we find on page 17 that there is a 
comprehensive survey of passenger travel and the utilisa- 
tion of rolling stock ? — Yes. 

1256. “During the year, 2,545 locomotive-hauled pas- 
senger carrying vehicles were withdrawn from service, 
together with 64 restaurant cars and 28 sleeping cars ” ? 
— Yes. 
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1257. Then another matter which my association says 
affects the travel in Kent and the question of fares is 
referred to on page 49 of the Report in paragraph 249, 
where there is reference to “ The relaying of the track on 
selected routes with continuous welded rail made further 
progress in all Regions, an additional 367 track miles 
being laid in 1963, bringing the total for the railway 
system as a whole to 1,392 track miles.” — Yes. 

1258. This is the point: “The economic advantages of 
using this type of track are measured in terms of longer 
track life, reduced maintenance and smoother riding of 
vehicles, leading to diminished wear and tear of rolling 
stock ” ? — Yes. 

1259. “A considerable step forward in standardisation 
was taken with the decision to use, in all, two types of 
fastenings only in securing welded rail to the pre-stressed 
concrete sleepers.” — Yes. 

1260. So that your fare structure is a fare structure 
put forward by an insolvent Undertaking, is it not ? — 
Yes. 

1261. And, secondly, put forward by an Undertaking 
which in its own self confession is inadequate and is 
making desperate attempts to become adequate ? — Not 
making desperate attempts. 

1262. All right; “making attempts,” shall we say? — 
We are always trying to improve our practices. 

1263. But we must get down to the facts of this situa- 
tion, must we not ? This is not an Undertaking which 
starts off by being a solvent, normal Undertaking trying 
to improve ; this is an Undertaking which is starting off 
behind scratch, surely ; is it not ? — Yes. 

1264. And you must understand, Mr. Dickson, that 
my Associations are not to that extent critical of the 
offices ; it is all a greater task for you to attempt, is it 
not ? — I would not say that, Mr. Mercer. The points 
that you are raising indicate that action has been taken 
to modernise the railway. Some of us had hoped that 
this action would be taken a long time ago but there is 
always the problem of finance. I will not go into that 
except in general terms because it is really Mr. Win- 
chester’s province. All I am saying is that we on the 
railways know there are a lot of things which are capable 
of improvement and we only wish to do it; the trouble 
is the financial problem. 

1265. The measure of the steps that have been taken 
is shown by the decline in the amount of the annual 
deficit, is it not ? — Yes. 

1266. There has been a decline in the deficit to the 
figures to which I have referred, and there is a further 
decline anticipated for 1964 ; is that right ? — Mr. Win- 
chester gave the figures, yes. 

1267. So that these figures show us that there is a 
movement in the right direction, is there not ? — Yes. 

1268. On the other hand, if it had been left to the 
way in which fares increases have been asked for, those 
deficits would have been financed by additional charges ? 
— I am afraid I do not follow that, Mr. Mercer. 



1269. All right; I will make it clear to you. The 
deficit for 1963 was £134m. ? — Yes. 

1270. The outlook was : Well, let’s put up our charges 
if we can.” If British Railways could have done so, on 
what Mr. Winchester tells us, you would have been quite 
happy to have charged the public another £134m., and 
all would have been well ? — Yes. 

1271. Then you would not have carried out these 
reforms which you are proposing to carry out and which 
will reduce that deficit without imposing these charges ? 



—I cannot accept that, Mr. Mercer, because I would have 
thought any reasonable Undertaking has two things to 
do ; one is to reduce its costs and the other is to increase 
its revenue ; we are doing both. 

1272. The other thing is to become solvent ?— That is 
the way to get solvent, surely. 

1273. What I put to you, Mr. Dickson, was this, that 
if you were to simply impose charges to the extent of 
£134m. instead of carrying out these reforms, you would 
have increased your charges beyond that which was neces- 
sary, would you not ? — Yes. 

1274. Whilst you have carried out many of these 
reforms, the Undertaking as a whole is still inadequate, 
is it not ? — *It is. 

1275. Therefore, if the public is faced with having to 
pay for the services provided by this insolvent Under- 
taking — this inadequate Undertaking — 'is not the position 
that having paid for the costs of their ride in London, 
as you say, they are not entitled from their point of view 
to be then asked to pay some reserves which are put at 
figures based upon the commercial idea which relates to 
solvent, satisfactory Undertakings ? — I do not think there 
is anything odd in that. 

1276. I see. You think that if a fare charge already 
includes a charge which is inflated by reason of the inade- 
quacies of the Undertaking, it ought to carry further 
charges in respect of what it calls reserves based upon 
ordinary commercial considerations where Undertakings 
give service in the ordinary way ? — I am not a financial 
expert on this but I would have thought it was this, that 
if we introduce machinery, and suchlike, to modernise our 
working, we get a saving in the working expenses, and 
therefore you get a saving in the expenses of running the 
■thing. If you had not got those bits of machinery to do 
this, that and the other, your working expenses would 
be very much higher and therefore the burden of that on 
London proportionately would be greater. 

1277. I think the point is made, Mr. Dickson. The 
matters with which you are concerned, of course, relate 
to fares and fares policy, do they not ? — Yes. 

1278. Can we first compare what is being done about 
that in London with what is being done generally as 
referred -to, firstly, on page 9 of the Report at paragraph 
40 ? There it tells us “ The policy of offering reduced 
fares, or ‘ travel bargains,’ was again pursued by the 
Regional managements wherever there was reason to 
believe that remunerative additional passenger traffic could 
be attracted.” — Yes. 



1279. “ Many of these cheap fare facilities have as 
their objective the filling of vacant seats during the off- 
peak travel periods. From 11th November the railways 
became the cheapest means of public travel between 
England and Scotland with the introduction of the ‘ Night- 
rider ’ facility, linking Edinburgh and Glasgow with 
London overnight at the single fare (second class) of 
40s.” — Yes. 

1280. “These Winter Economy tickets, which are valid 
from Mondays to Fridays on specified trains by either the 
East Coast or West Coast route, are obtained one hour 
before the trains are due to leave ...” Then on the page 
10 that is compared with the increase in fares in season 
ticket rates in the London Area. Are these figures 
accurate, Mr. Dickson ? It says: “ Under the provisions 
of Section 48 of the Transport Act, 1962, day return fares 
and season ticket rates in the London area were increased 
by broadly 10 per cent as from 23rd June, 1963. The 
increases which are estimated to yield £2.24m in a full 
year were subsequently confirmed”— is that figure right, 
Mr. Dickson ?— Yes, as on AD 1. 

1281. These figures, of course, have been increased 
in regard to the matters about which you spoke ; in other 
words, there has been an increased yield, has there not ? 
—There has been in increase in fares since that date. 
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1282. There has also been an increase in yield, has 
there not ? The passenger fares are referred to at the 
previous page, again at paragraph 34 : “ Passenger receipts 
at £161. 8m. were £0.7m. higher than in 1962”? — Yes. 



1283. “ This reflects the extent to which increased 
receipts from season ticket travel were counterbalanced 
by a reduction in receipts during the peak holiday periods 
as car ownership spreads and more families use their cars 
for holiday travel. In spite of rising costs, there were 
no general increases in fares during 1963. Fares were 
increased roughly 10 per cent in the London area in 
June, but in the rest of the country changes were limited 
in scope and directed at rationalising the fares structure 
to meet local competitive conditions.” Does that not 
answer Mr. Goff’s question which he put to you earlier 
this morning ? — Which question was that ? 

1284. Where you were asked as to whether or not 
there were increases in fares in other parts of the country. 
In any case, if I am wrong and that was not the question, 
this is the answer, is it not, that there have not been 
increases ? — I do not remember the question, quite 
frankly, but the short answer is as indicated in this para- 
graph. 

1285. Well, the short answer is that .the increases have 
only been in the London area, is it not ? — Yes. 

1286. The short answer is that the travelling public 
ought not to be then charged in your fare scales for these 
additional so-called reserves ? — I still do not follow that 
because as I understand Mr. Winchester, there is only 
a proportionate of these matters which are allocated to 
the London passenger ; he has given his evidence as to 
the adequacy or the reasonableness of that and I think 
any further questions on that should be addressed to him 
and not to me. 



1287. Let us look then at what is said in WW 1, more 
particularly, of course, with regard to passenger receipts 
with which you are concerned. In the 1963 transcript, 
WW 1 shows passenger receipts at £32.8m., does it not ? 
— I am sorry ; I have not got it yet. 

1288. 1 think your paper shows £32.8m. and it was 
then rounded up to £33m. I am afraid I have not got 
WW1 



1289. It is last year’s transcript and it is shown as 
£32.8., say, £33m., and that was the estimate for the pas- 
senger receipts at the pre-June 1963 charges, was it not ? 
It says here: “ Passenger receipts at pre-June 1963 charges 
per Exhibit 81, £32.8m., says £33m.” ?— I have it, yes. 



1290. Then in connection with that, if we are trying 
to see what the position was going to be in 1963, we have 
to have regard, as you told us, to such things as weather, 
do we not? Again your Report on page 21 refers to 
the fact at paragraph 104: “Railway services were con- 
siderably disrupted by the severe weather conditions in 
the early months of 1963 ” ? — Yes. 



1291. So therefore the passenger receipts, if we were 
dealing with 1963 itself and not the future year, would, 
of course, have to take account of the severe winter 
weather which was experienced early in that year ? — 
Yes. 

1292. There was an estimate made of the then fares 
increases proposed of £2.2m. and £0.4m ? — In a full year, 
yes. 

1293. And, of course, the £0.4m. was a reserve margin 
was it ? — No. 

1294. So that would bring our earnings up to £35m., 
would it not ? — Yes. 



1295. On the basis— and I am not dealing with the 
expenses because you are not concerned with those, Mr. 
Dickson — the Award finally gave you a reserve of £3 .6m. ; 
is that not right? When I say “reserve margin,” I 
should say this, the WW 1 of 1963 proposed a margin 
of £4m. — Yes, you have knocked off the £0.4m. 

1296. If I take off the £0.4m. I get down to £3 .6m., 
do I not ?— £3 .6m., yes. 

1297. So your fares as allowed by the Tribunal were 
such as would be designed .to produce a rise of £3.6m. — 
—Yes. 

1298. The fares were again increased in March, 1964, 
were they not ? — Yes. 

1299. And the March increase provided for £0.03m., 
did it not ?— £30,000. 

1300. That would bring your income up to £35.03m. ? 

— Yes. 

1301. At this time, if we are looking for the future 
year, for March 1964, we would have to take into account 
this total trend figure, would we not ?— Y es. 

1302. If we took that into account as £0.37m. at 

March, we would have then £35.4m., would we not ? — I 
am not following. I have £35m. 

1303. No; we have £35m. plus the £0.03m. for the 

March increases . — I had forgotten that one ; I am 

sorry. 

1304. Plus the £3 .47m. for your trend.— Which trend 
is that, Mr. Mercer. 

1305. This is a trend which is now evident and which 
I am suggesting to you would be evident in the future 
year from March just as it would be from June, as shown 
in your AD 5 now. — You are taking the underlying trend 
which we are showing for the future as being apparent 
in the past ; is that the question ? 

1306. As being apparent a few months before you 
made it apparent in AD 5. — Yes. 

1307. If that premise is right your income has gone 
up to £35.4m. ? — That is right. 

1308. And in fact you show in AD 5 now in your 
column 2 Revised Forecast for 1964 at charges applying 
before 19th July, 1964, £35.92m., and it is to that figure 
that you add the £037m. ? — That is it. 

1309. Therefore you are really showing increased 
earnings beyond that which were shown in 1963 ? — Yes. 

I thought 1 said yesterday that the increase in 1964 which 
is reflected in these figures included certain elements which 
were not of a permanent nature so that you could not 
carry them forward into the £0.4m. for the future year 
but they were apparent in the comparison between 1964 
and 1963, and that I expect is the difference between the 
£35.4m. that you had mentioned and the £35.9m. that 
is on the bottom of Column 2. 

-1310. Yes. What we are dealing with is the fact that 
there are increases in earnings, and whether it is £35.4m. 
or £35.9m. they are still increases in earnings, are they 
not, beyond what was expected ? — Y es. 

131-1. That is clear, is it not ?— Yes. 

1312. To that extent we are dealing with a rising 
market which we hope will increase ? — Yes, but there are 
reasons, as I mentioned. -I do not think the rise we had 
this year is likely to occur next year. 

1313. That is why you put it as £3.37m. ? — Yes. 
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1314. That brings it down to my £35.4m.; that is 
right, is it not ? In any event, if we took your pessimistic 
outlook, Mr. Dickson, we are still £0.4m. better off, are 
we not ? — Yes. 



1315. And there were increases which, had become 
effective in March, were there not, of £lm. ? — Yes. 

1316. Which would put you the wrong side of the 
ledger by £0.6m. if £35.4m. is the right figure? — Yes; I 
think that is right; I have not worked it out. 

1317. Well, it is a question of taking your 1963 esti- 
mate of £35.4m. and deducting your £1.0m. for wages, 
and you are £0.6m. behind so far as any margin for 
reserve is concerned. — Yes, I have it. 

1318. I think that is more or less confirmed by what 
Mr. Winchester said at the June/July Hearing ? — Yes. 

1319. What I am putting to you is that between those 
figures — these inponderables of £35.4m. and £35.9m. — if 
the £35. 9m. is continuing, you were no worse off between 
March and June than you were in 1963 ? — No, no worse 
off. 



1320. If your earnings were under £35.4m. you were 
£0.6m. worse off; but if your earnings were £36m., you 
were no worse off ? — Y es. 



1321. So the thing was somewhat a matter of balance, 
was it not ? — Yes. 

1322. And therefore, would you think now that you 
were a little premature in making that Application, except 
on the score that you were doing it for the purposes of 
assimilation ? — Doing it for what ? 

1323. You made an Application for a fares increase 
based upon the increases you had imposed in March ? — 
Yes. 

1324. Forgetting the assimilation question, do you 
think now that we have re-examined these figures today, 
from the point of view of any necessity for increased 
earnings, you had prematurely imposed such an increase ? 
— The July increase ? 

1325. The March increase. — No, I do not think so. 

1326. The point is that you had a trend which you 
agreed was operating in March of this year at £0.37m., 
and to the extent that one imposes these small increases, 
you may stop that trend continuing, might you not ? — I 
am not clear why we take a trend of £0.37m. at March. 

1327. We are going back to this, are we ? I thought 
we had settled that. — But why March ? 

1328. Was it not operating in March ? The March 
increase was the increase from 3d. to 4d. 



1329. Shall we forget that for the moment and just 
think of traffics. Do you suggest that there was an under- 
lying trend in June of £0.37m and some additional trend 
which you say would disappear, but there was no under- 
lying trend in March ? — In March when we made our 
first assessment there was very little cause to put an in- 
crease on our revenue for 1964. I think I said that we 
started the year 1963, compared with our expected out- 
turn, by being 1 per cent above it, but within that 1 per 
cent we were actually down on season tickets and we had 
an increase on the ordinary fares. I endeavoured to 
explain that that was because we had withdrawn some 
day returns. But there was nothing in those figures, 
although they showed an increase, that indicated that 
there was a very much greater growth in 1964. When 
we came with insight to review the position in 1964 



we found that we had had bigger increases in 1964 than 
that, and I was attempting yesterday to indicate the 
reasons for that increase and to say that in our judgment 
some of them were not permanent. 

1330. But what you are saying is that this £0.37m. 
may well have been operating in March, but you knew 
nothing about it until later in the year ? — The £0.37m. 
was in, but no higher increase in that trend was in. 

1331. You are saying that in March, 1964, you were 
not in a position to evaluate a trend; in October, 1964, 
looking back to March, you were satisfied that there had 
been an increase in traffics ? — Yes, that is so. When we 
looked at the figures in March there was nothing before 
us to indicate that the revenue in 1964, as we know now 
looking back at it, would be as high as it turned out to 
be. There was nothing in the examination of the figures 
in March, 1964, which would indicate that higher trend, 
which has revealed itself in 1964. 



1332. The point is -that you have to be reasonably 
conservative, do you not ?— One has to be; it depends 
upon one’s nature. I think in these things one always 
has to take a cautious view— I do not say a pessimistic 
view, but cautious. 



1333. But as it .turned out, you had more income than 
you budgeted for in your 1963 Application ?— Yes. 

1334. And furthermore you have more income than 
you expected in March of this year ? — Yes. 



1335. And, for all we know, you will get more income 
than you expect in November of this year ? — I only hope 
you are right, Mr. Mercer. 



1336. WW 1 of 1964 rests upon certain fares, does it 
not ; that shows the passenger receipts from your AD 5 
of £36.3m., does it not ?— This is a future year. 

1337. Yes; we have come up to date with the esti- 
mating. The £36.3m. includes your £0.37m, rounded up 
to £0.4m. ? — The underlying trend. 

1338. It does not include any other factors that you 
think might be temporary ? — No. 



1339. Let us take that as it stands for the moment; 
let us assume validity for Mr. Winchester’s assumptions, 
which as you know are in dispute, but if we can assume 
that these wonderful computations are correct, then you 
get a margin at the bottom from your fares increases and 
charges and the existing fares, of £5 .2m. ; that is line 15 ? 



1340. If we take from that the interest at £3.7m. from 
this £5.2m., we get a surplus of £1.5m., do we not?— 



134.1. If we come back to this WW 1 and look at lines 
10 and 11, line 10 shows the increases already in opera- 
tion ? — Yes. 



1342. And line 11 shows the proposed increases ? — 



1343. If we were to delete the proposed increases, the 
surplus would be reduced to £0.5m., would it not ?— Not 
if you deducted both. 



1344. No — if we left the £1.6m. in ? — I thought you 
said both. You gave us the £5.6m. and knocked out the 
£1.0m. ; that was giving us a surplus of half a million. 

1345. Yes, so I am putting it to you that even with 
your conservative approach and adopting Mr. Winchester’s 
apportionments of the expenses of this vast Undertaking, 
we are still left with a small surplus, even if we press 
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for a decision which will eliminate line 11 ? — Yes ; if we 
eliminate the proposals in line 11 it would be seen from 
the figures here that our surplus would be reduced from 
£1.5m. to £0.5m. 

1346. And if some of your increases in earnings are 
due to increased population and other trends which in- 
crease, than that surplus could be very much more, even 
taking out line 1 1 ? — It could be more. 

1347. I say that it could be quite a lot more. — I say 
that it could be more. 

1348. Now may I turn to what is proposed in this 
Inquiry, if I have not by now lost the document; it is 
the Application. In the written Case accompanying Appli- 
cation No. 3 of 1964 in respect of the London Fares 
(British Railways) Orders 1963 and 1964, on the second 
page of that document, paragraph 3, you are referring 
here to the alterations already thus brought in by the 
Notice procedure; this presumably refers to line 10 of 
WW 1 ? — You are talking about the written Case ? 

1349. Just the short document, which saves my having 
to go through the details on the actual Application. I 
think it is sufficient for my purposes simply to deal with 
this one paragraph, paragraph 3. It says: “The effect 
of the alterations already thus brought in by the Notice 
procedure ” — that was the March increase ? — No, that 
was the July increase. 

1350. I am sorry. It goes on: "... was to increase 
maximum ordinary fares at 2, 3, 4 and 5 miles on the 
Board’s lines other than Fenchurch Street lines, to in- 
crease maximum ordinary fares at most distances on the 
Board’s Fenchurch Street lines and to increase corres- 
pondingly maximum day return fares on the Board’s 
other lines, and to increase maximum season ticket scales 
by approximately 7i per cent. These increases, which are 
included in or overtaken by the changes for which Appli- 
cation is now made, are estimated to produce a net yield 
of £1.3m. in a future year.”— Yes. 

1351. Have I missed something ? You refer there 
to the £1.3m. ; do we have to add to that the £.03m.?— 
No, I think that is right. It says there that the £1 .3m. is 
the effect of the July 19th increases. The 4d. one was in 
March, so I think the net yield as referred to there is 
relevant to the increases brought into operation on the 
19th July. 

1352. Now may we come back to line 10 of WW 1 
of this year, 1964, the one we were just looking at ? — 
I am sorry, I have lost it ; perhaps Mr. Winchester could 
give me another one. ( Copy Exhibit handed.) 

1353. You will see in paragraph 3, the last line, the 
reference to a net yield of £1.3m. ? — Yes. 



1354. That is in the Case ; then you see in WW 1, line 
10, £1.6m. ?— Yes. 

1355. Can you explain that to me ? — Yes. I forgot 
when the written Case went in, but from memory I think 
it was in July — or perhaps August. The figure there of 
£1.3m. was the best estimate on the figures available at 
that time. As you rightly say, that has gone up to £1.6m. 
because when we were going over the figures again with 
the latest information we had, we found that there was 
this rising trend in traffic, which had the effect of increas- 
ing the result of this exercise from £1.3m. to £1.6m. 

1356. It would surely make it £1.7m., would it not? 
In any case, it is in line 1 of WW 1 ; you could not have 
it in line 1 and in line 10, could you ?— I do not follow. 
I thought you were comparing the figure quoted in the 
written statement, that £1.3m. is the effect of the increases 
made on the 19th July, with the figure which appears on 
WW 1, line 10, which shows a £0.3m. increase on the 
figure on the written statement. 



1357. That is right. — I am saying that the reason for 
the increase was that when the latter calculation was made 
we had better information on which to work and the effect 
was to increase the yield because the base figure was 
higher owing to the better turnout of traffic. 

1358. You are not dealing with someone who under- 
stands these matters as well as you do, Mr. Dickson, so 
you will have to be patient. In line 1 of WW 1 there is 
a reference to the trend ? — Yes, that is a reference to the 
trend in a future year. 

1359. Yes. What is line 10 ? — iLine 10 is the estimated 
yield from the increases made on the 19th July last. 

1360. So we get the trend twice, do we ? — No ; they 
are quite different things, Mr. Mercer. 

1361. But it looks as if every time you look at these 
figures there is some increase, whether we look at them 
in November, 1963, March, 1964, August, 1964, or 
November, 1964 ; that is what 1 aim suggesting ? — What I 
am attempting to show, Obviously not very successfully, 
is that in 1964 — 'let us face it — the revenue was higher 
than we thought it would be. That -is one of the reasons 
why we put the yield, at line 10 Of WW1, at £1.6m. 
compared with the estimate made in the written statement, 
Of £1.3m. I have been mentioning the factors which 
caused this increase in 1964, and we are really discussing 
the same thing ; that is the revenue in 1964, as we see it on 
the estimate that was made >in October Of this year, 
clearly indicates that the revenue this year Will be higher 
than we thought it was going to be — I freely adroit that. 

■1362. And I suggest that some of the factors which 
you think are temporary are in 'fact permanent ? — They 
are temporary, and they go to show why that increase 
did arise. 

1363. Anyhow, what was done in July was to increase 
the ordinary fares from two to five miles ? — Yes. 

1364. And to increase fares generally on the Fen- 
church Street lines ? — Yes. 

1365. There were consequential increases in the maxi- 
mum day returns ? — Yes. 

1366. And increases in the season ticket scales by quite 
a high .percentage of ; I suggest to you that 7| is quite 
a high percentage ? — From memory the last increase was 

10 per cen't, so it is a 'little less than it was before. 

1367. And in fact the increases did run between 7 per 
cent and 8 per cent, did they not ? — Yes. 

1368. The proposal Which is referred to in your line 

11 of W'W'l is referred to in paragraphs 5 and 6 of this 
Case, i'f I can go back to that without annoying you ? — 
Yes, I think I shill lhave it. 

1369. First of all in paragraph 4 we are told that 
“The present Application is for a new Order replacing 
the London Fares (British Railways) Orders 1963 and 
1964, and providing for maximum charging powers which 
(a) embrace those 'brought into force on 19th July, 1964 ” 
— which are referred to in paragraph 3 — “ arid (b) in 
three respects permit higher charges to be made, as 
follows ” — and then, in .paragraphs 5, 6 and 7, are given 
the three additional powers which are asked for ; is that 
right ?— Yes. 

1370. And to summarise these three, so that we know 
what we are doing, over 10 miles on the Fenchurch 
Street lines were to be raised to the 3d. per mile ? — Yes. 

1371. Secondly the day return tickets are abolished? 
—Yes. 



1372. And thirdly you want power to increase season 
tickets 'by another 5 per cent ? — Yes. 
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1373. Before we leave the 3d. per mile, it is clear, 
is it not, from what you have been telling us before, that 
there is no universal 3d. per mile throughout British 
Railways ? — There is no universal 3d. a mile throughout 
British Railways. 

1374. Yes. — That is our universal fare. 

1375. I am putting it to you that an fact it is not ? — 
It is our fare throughout Great Britain. 

1376. I am putting it to you that the fares outside 
London vary, and are not necessarily 3d. a mile ? — 
That may be so, but the ruling fare is 3d. a mile. 

1377. Yes, but that is on .paper. — It is not; it is in the 
till. 

1378. Yes — on certain through line workings for 
example? — Yes, but let us be quite falir, Mr. Mercer. 
I think I am right in saying — I can be checked if I am 
not — that 60 per cent of our revenue comes from the 
3d. a mile. It is not a paper figure ; it is an actual figure. 

1379. But you have numerous cheap facilities outside 
London, have you not ? — Yes. 

1380. And you are in this Case giving examples of 
season ticket rates for example which are lower than those 
in operation in London ? — Yes. 



1381. All I am putting to you is that there is no 
universal charge of 3d. a mile ?— But there is. 



1382. 'I see — everyone gets charged 3d. a mile, do 
they ? — On the ordinary full fare, apart from the London 
area where it is higher than that in the two to five 
mile range, it is 3d. a mile; and I think there is a slight 
taper in the scale beyond 200 miles, but the traffic on 
what we call the ordinary full fare is well over half the 
total revenue. That can be checked, but I think it is 
right. 



1383. And that comes from the London area? — 
Some of it does, yes ; I would not say a great deal. I may 
be able to help you on that : The revenue from ordinary 
•full fares, which is the 3d. per mile, in 1963 in British 
Railways amounted to £79.1m„ of which £69. 5m. was 
outside the London area, which leaves £9.6m. of that 
£79!lm. as full fare traffic in the London area. 



1384. And that is about what — 15 per cent ?— I will 
work it out ; I think it is 12 per cent. 



13-89. It is clear that there are going to be some 
difficulties if 'this is agreed an'd If any consequential 
alterations are made to London Transport fares; that 
is right, is it not ?— Yes. 

- : 1390. And it is a small return for what I suggest to 
you is no practical advantage and is possibly some practi- 
cal disadvantage ? — What — in having the same fare. 

1391. If the return was of some order which justified 
it, well and good ; but this is £0.4m. for some levelling 
up which would have no real value in income, would it ? 
— No — what you are saying is that it is not worth it ? 

1392. If you were asked what to cut out first, I 
suppose it would be this ? — Because it does not come out 
to very much financially, I suppose one could say “Let 
it go out of the window ” ; but on the other hand it is 
not going to affect the passenger to any great extent 
at that sort of figure and it does bring what I refer to 
as the “ dip ” in the Fenchurch Street scale of fares up 
to the normal level. The dip is because up to 10 males 
it is at 3d. a mile, or a higher rate at the earlier mileages, 
and after 19 miles, if you take 19 as the maximum' 
distance on those lines, it reverts to 3d. a mile But 
between 10 miles and 19 miles there is this llittle dip at 
the lower levels and we feel that it is sensible to iron 
out and get rid of the anomaly, having these fares on 
the same 'level as they are on any other section of 
British Railways in the London area. 

1393. You heard what Mr. Goff put to you on this? 
—Yes. 

1394. So I do not need to put it again. — No. 

1395. You are still of the view that the £0.04m. should 
go in ? — Yes, I think so — definitely. 

■1396. The next matters relates to the day return fares ; 

I put it to you that you really cannot say, can you, that 
there will be an increase of £0.28m. on this change ?— 
An increase of what ? 



1397. £0.28m.— 280.— Yes. 

1398. It looks as if it is going to be anybody’s guess 
as to what is going to happen to this traffic, does it not ? 
—As I have said, I have assumed a loss of revenue which 
•is a guess, but which I hope will be about right. 

1399. At any rate, this is just exchanging one con- 
cession for another ? — Yes. 



_ 1385. I was taking the opposite view — in the other 
direction to your caution. However, that is the position ; 
those are the three ways in which you are asking for 
these additional powers in this Case ?— Could I just ram 
this point home ? 



'1386. By all means. — Because if you leave London 
outside and take the rest of Great Britain, the total traffic 
at ordinary fares, which are the full fares and reduced 
fares, for 1963 was £T14.8m. Of that total, £69 ,5m. 
was at the full fare of 3d. a mile. I wanted to mention 
that, because you seem to assume that it was a paper 
figure, but it was a very real figure. 



13'87. No. I am putting to you that every passenger 
•on British Railways does -not pay 3d. a mile.— <1 quite 
agree, but I was emphasising the fact that there is quite 
a lot of revenue from passengers who do pay 3d. a mile • 
it is a very substantial amount. 



'13'88. I do not think it affects the matter with which 
I wish to deal, but I will now return to AD 5 ; I would 
like you to refer to column 8. The first of the three 
additional 'powers to Which I have already referred relates 
to the Fenchurch Street lines, where the net yield pro- 
posed is £0.04m„ is it not ?— Yes. F 



1400. Except that you do not want to put the new 
concession in the Scheme ? — It is putting a time restric- 
tion on the new concession. 



1401. But if you are going to propose a new concession 
in the place of the old, ,and if you are swearing on your 
heart that you are going to do fit, why not put it in the 
Scheme ? — I thought I mentioned that we want to be 
flexible on this ; we do not want to be tied down to a 
"sure a Scheme. The Scheme would have to indicate 
what the main points Pf the off-peak fare were, and we 
•might want to alter the details of the restrictions in the 
mornings and in the evenings. Also, we might want to 
alter the fares, depending upon the effect of this, in our 
discretion. If we were tied down to a scale, we would 
have to conform to it, and we would have to come to 
this Tribunal for any variations or alterations to it. We 
r ^gard -the off-peak fare as a reduced discretionary fare, 
at the discretion of ourselves ; if is not a maximum fare 
and we do not wish to be put into the portion of having 
a maximum off -'peak scale, and that would be the effect 
of putting it an here. 



^402. But if you were proposing to have cheap fares, 
you could decide what would be the maximum, and work 
them under that ceiling ? — But do we want to have a 
maximum ?' 
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1403. This comes to the point of your discretion ; that 
any principle of maximum fares relating to season tickets 
should be at your discretion ? — That is so. I would go 
further ; I would like to see the maximum fare being the 
ordinary fare. 

1404. And you are asking the Tribunal to do this 
because of that, but title real reason is that you do not 
want to have a maximum fare in more than one cate- 
gory ? — That is so. 

1405. ( President ): You mean that you do not want 
a maximum season ticket ? — No, Sir, I do not think so. 

'1406. (Mr. Mercer ): So therefore we should be left 
to the mercy of British Railways, more than we are now ? 
— I think the word “mercy” is worth emphasising, Mr. 
Mercer. 

1407. Perhaps I used the wrong word . — It was 

the word you used. 

1408. The last one is season tickets. This further 
impost is supposed to yield £0.66m. ? — Yes. 

1409. The fares which are going to yield thlis £0.66m. 
here are not comparable, are they, with any fares, first 
of all outside London ? — No. The outside London season 
ticket scale is at a lower level than either of these in both 
parts of this Application. 

1410. And if this Application is granted they will not 
be comparable with any inside London, will they ? — I am 
getting confused. What will not be comparable ? 

1411. The season ticket scale proposed. — That is only 
in respect of the London area ; therefore it must be com- 
parable. 

1412. Is this scale whlich you are proposing, which 
is going to yield, as you say, £0.66m., comparable with 
any London Transport season ticket scale at present in 
operation ?— London Transport ? 

1413. Yes. — No. The London Transport season ticket 
scale is as shown, I think I am right in saying, in my 
column 3 which is Che common scale to which it was 
increased on the 19th July. 

1414. So we have reached the position that since you 
cannot get maximum fares in the one category, you are 
asking for maximum fares on the season tickets which 
are not comparable either inside or outside London ? — 
We are asking for a maximum rate for season tickets on 
British Railways, London Area, which is higher than the 
maximum rate at present in operation on London Trans- 
port and at present In operation on other parts of British 
Railways. 

1415. So that the Tribunal will have to dive into the 
new waters, if they grant this Application, of imposing 
fares which are in no way comparable with any fares 
anywhere, as far as these season tickets are concerned ; 
that is right, is if not ? — 'I am querying your word 
“ comparable.” They all sought to stem from a scale 
whlich was in operation throughout British Railways and 
London Transport. I think I am right in saying that 
the last increase was in June, 1962 ; that is the common 
scale, if I may put it that way. Since those years have 
gone by, the scale has been increased in the London 
Area and on this proposition it is going Co be further 
increased on the British Railways section of the London 
Area only, so that is comparable. It is impossible to 
express them all >in relation to each Other, but if you say 
it is a higher fare than the others, I readily agree. 

•1416. Yes ; it is a higher fare than any in operation 
inside or outside London ? — On season tickets, yes. 

1417. And I am told that this will create some 
differentiation on parallel routes. ‘For example, from 
Liverpool Street to Ongar in Essex, London Transport 
will remain at £8 2s. Od., unaltered ? — Yes. 



1418. And to Harlow Town on British Railways it 
will go up from £8 2s. Od. to £8 6s. 0d. for the same 
distance ; is that right ? — It could well be right ; I will 
take the arithmetic from you. Obviously, one is on the 
British Railways scale and the other is on the London 
Transport scale. The British Railways scale would be 
higher than the London Transport scale. 

1419. You think that might well be ? — Yes. 

1420. And the same thing could apply to the Stratford 
•line — to trains running from Stratford, which is a common 
station ? — Yes. 

1421. I am told that you could have the same sort of 
thing arising ; is that right ?— I thought Stratford was on 
the Leyton line; it is part of the same problem. 

1422. (Mr. Mercer): Yes. Now, Sir, I have here a 
list of fares which Mr. Dickson kindly checked for me and 
which I should like to put in, but I would prefer to have 
it checked by London Transport first if I might. Although 
it is an exhibit in respect of British Railways, it gives 
comparison between British Railways’ fares and the buses 
and Green Lines coaches of London Transport and so 
on, so I think it ought to be checked by London Trans- 
port before it is put in. Perhaps I may formally put 
it to Mr. Dickson now. (To the Witness) : You have 
seen this document, Mr. Dickson? — Yes ; we have been 
through your figures and I have given you a copy of 
the amendments which were necessary. 

1423. This shows that the maximum monthly rail 
season, second class, has increased since 1st August, 1959, 
up to the time of the 19th July increases of this year; 
so that for example the 10 mile rate has gone up from 
£3 Os. 6d. to £3 10s. Od. ; £6 10s. Od. has gone up to 
£9 9s. Od., and there have been increases in the bus and 
Green Line single fares and ordinary fares, British Rail- 
ways single fares and the maximum day returns ? — Yes. 

1424. And apparently you agree that the season ticket 
rates, without these proposed increases which I have just 
'been talking about, have increased in percentages over 
that period from 49 .per cent to 54 per cent ; it is 49 
per cent for 10 m'iles, 52 per cent for 15 miles, 53 per 
cent for 20 miles, 56 per cent for 25 m'iles and 54 per 
cent for 30 miles ? — Yes. 

1425. And that the bus and Green Line single fares, 
assuming my figures are accurate, have not increased to 
that extent, so I shall not quote them until they have been 
checked ; but your British Railways single full fares have 
increased 33| per cent ? — 'Yes, that is right. 

1426. That is throughout the ranges. The day return 
fares have increased in percentages which start at 43 at 
10 m'iles and go down to 23 per cent at 30 miles ? — Yes. 

'1427. So if you are looking at what is a fair fare 
scale, if I can spell the word differently in two places, 
lit is clear, is it not, that the season ticket traveller has 
paid already, without your proposed further increase, a 
higher percentage increase than the other categories of 
travellers ? — That is so — for a very good reason. 

1428. For your good reason, of course. I did have 
•some questions on season ticket operations, but you are 
not really concerned about operating, are you ? — No, 
but if I can help you I will Willingly do so. 

1429. If we are going to have Mr. Winchester back, 
perhaps I .might be allowed to put them to h!im. You are 
a Member of the Institute of Transport, axe you not ? — 
Yes. 

1430. And do you know of a Professor Hondelink, 
who is also a member of that Institute ? — I did not know 
he was a member, but I will accept it from you. 

1431. You have heard of him, have you ? — Yes. 
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1432. He is the late Director General of the European 
Central Inland Transport Organisation, consultant to the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Service and the 
World Bank. — Yes — I know the name. 

1433. You know, do you, that he wrote a treatise on 
commuter traffic ? — I did not know that he had done so. 

1434. In that treatise he says: “Season ticket peak 
traffic is said to be provided at sub-standard cost,” and 
he goes on to say that “ the real loss in the railway 
operation of this traffic occurs in the extravagant use 
of rolling stock during the off-peak periods.” — That is 
very interesting. 

1435. “Every mile covered by every vehicle contri- 
butes to its depreciation, maintenance cost, and shortens 
its life. Every Wheel of the same vehicle in hammering 
the track reduces the track’s life and increases its 
depreciation . and maintenance costs. There is none of 
this when tfie vehicle is at rest in its siding” — and he 
goes on to deal With the way in which the season ticket 
trains are run throughout the day. He says that in his 
view shorter trains Should Tun during the day than are 
in fact run, and he says : “ The costs of track maintenance 
and depreciation of a double-line railway vary according 
to different types of line and the traffic which they carry. 
According to the ‘ Re-shaping of British Railways ’ ” — 
that is your own publication — “ plan, this variation would 
be between £235 and £665 per day for the whole 30 
miles. Even on a line upon which there is no other 
traffic such as express passenger trains, goods trains, or 
parcels trains to share part of the overheads, it is clear 
that on this example of a suburban railway there will 
still be a sufficient margin between revenue and move- 



ment costs to cover the signalling and the terminal and 
station costs.” What he is saying is that if you are 
going to start this comparison between costs in relation 
to the season ticket traveller and the ordinary traveller, 
you cannot find on his figures that there is this additional 
cost Which as so often has been suggested should be 
charged against the season ticket traveller because in 
fact with the proper operation of season ticket travel the 
costs must be inevitably less per passenger than on any 
other form of travel — 'but you are unable to assist us 
upon that ? — That .is very interesting and no doubt Mr. 
Winchester would like to comment upon it. I am afraid 
I am not a man of figures or even an economist but my 
commonsense seems to tell me that if you have to 
provide a system of transport to deal with a peak period, 
quite dearly the cost of that system must be borne by 
the peak users. If you can pick up any money in the 
off-peak periods which you would not pick up at the 
full fare because there is not the potential there, that 
goes towards meeting the cost of the system ; but surely 
the cost of the system must be related to the peak period 
that you are trying to cover, otherwise you might have 
the point that While you have a very simple system of 
running a railway with perhaps a train every half hour, 
you will not cater for the peak period at all. 

'1436. Apparently views differ on this, but I put it to 
you — and apparently authoritative views have been 
expressed to the contrary Of What is so often put on behalf 
6f British Railways ? — Yes, a contrary view has been 
expressed. 

( President ): Shall we continue at 2.15, Mr. Mercer? 

(Mr. Mercer ): If you please. Sir. 



( Adjourned for a short time) 



1437. (Mr. Mercer ): Mr. Dickson, we were dealing 
before 'lunch with the question relating to season tickets, 
and the members of the Associations I represent ask 
me to draw your attention to the British Railways Board’s 
Statistics, 1963 series, the twelve weeks to the 7th 
September, 1963, and to the 5th September, 1964. You 
are familiar with those .publications, no doubt ? — I know 
the publications. I have not go't the figures in mind. 

1438. They may not be necessary, but these would 
appear to show that the aggregate in respect of season 
tickets for the 36 week period to 7th September, 1963, 
totalled 195,477,000 journeys ? — 'Yes. 



1439. The total for the same period to the 5th Septem- 
ber, 1964, was 200,838,000 journeys? — Yes. 



1440. That is right ? — Yes. 



>1441. That would appear to show, would it not, an 
increase of .passenger journeys in that category ? — In 
•that category, yes. 

1442. In fact it is shown as 4,437,000, but, of course, 
in these publications we have to allow for clearance 
figures, do we not ? — Y es. 



•1447. That would be a reason for not disturbing this 
traffic, if it can contribute to British Railways’ income 
without the disturbance of continual increases in fares ? 
— *My recollection of these figures, which are British Rail- 
ways’ figures 

1448. They are very recent? — Yes. My recollection 
is that the increase in the season ticket revenue, and I 
suppose journeys, occurred outside the London Area and 
not inside. These total figures would not show that. 

1449. You mean this might have been caused by your 
decreases in fares outside London ? — No. I may be able 
to get you the figure, but my recollection is that, what- 
ever the increase was, it was less from the London Area 
traffic than it was from outside London. 

1450. There was an increase, but not to the same 
extent ? — There was an increase, but not to the same 
extent as outside the 'London Area. This I attribute to 
an increase in what we call the Extented London Area 
business into London. It is London traffic, but not 
■originating within the London Area. It is the longer 
distance traffic season ticket Operating into London which 
is shown a greater increase than the season ticket traffic 
Within the London Area. 

1451. But both are showing some increase? — Yes. 



'1443. We cannot take these differences quite as gospel, 
can we ? — No. These figures are after clearance. The 
revenue figures are after clearance. 

1444. If it shows 4,437,000 additional, that would be 
the correct figure ? — I think that is right. I would like 
to check on that. 



1452. The publication “Passenger Transport in Great 
Britain,” obtainable from Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
gives some figures of passenger journeys generally, and 
these show that passenger journeys for British Railways 
in the London Transport Area were 500m. in 1962 and 
405.Sm. in 1963 ? — For British Railways. 

1453. Yes., for British Railways ?— Yes. 



1445. That is what is shown in these 1964 statistics ? — 
Yes. 



That is within the London Transport area ? — 



1446. That would Show, would it not, that this category 
of fares is attracting more passengers ? — To season 
tickets, yes. 



TfraJ show a drop in journeys generally of 
94.5m., but if we refer to their Table 5 which gives 
passenger journeys generally, that shows 965m. for 1962 
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and 938m. for 1963. That I have put down as showing 
a loss of 27m. That would appear to show, would it not, 
that there have been greater losses generally in passenger 
journeys within the London Transport area than outside ; 
there must have been gains in journeys outside London ? 
— These are all categories of traffic in those figures ? 



1456. Apparently. It says, “ Public transport passenger 

journeys — British Railways. 965m. — 1962. 938m. — 

1963.” That only shows a total difference in all journeys 
of 27m., but if you lost 94.5m. in London you must have 
gained outside London, must you not ? — I find difficulty 
in reconciling these figures. They are entirely British 
Railways, are they ? 

1457. It says “British Railways”? — Not “London 
Transport ” ? 

1458. It is published by Her Majesty’s Stationery 
Office. You cannot explain the disparity ? — I would like 
to look at the figures, because frankly I would not have 
thought our losses in journeys in the London Area over 
those two years were as great as indicated there. 



1459. It is possible that there have been corrections 
as these are recent publications, but if these figures are 
right it would seem to show that there have been losses 
in London and gains outside London ? — It would seem so. 



(Mr. Fay) : If I have heard the years correctly which 
my learned friend has cited they are years covering the 
contraction in size of the London Area. That accounts 
for it, does it not. 



(Mr. Mercer ): Could do. 

1460. In any event, Mr. Dickson, you are satisfied 
this increase we are talking about, season tickets, has been 
both inside and outside London ? — Yes, and by a greater 
extent outside the London Area. 

1461. You have agreed with me that the increases 
in the proposed scale, as compared with those which 
are at present operating, will make for some differences 
between various stations, sometimes starting from the 
same point, such as Liverpool Street to which we referred 
this morning ? — Y es. 

1462. I do not think I need go into this in detail. 

I think it is clear, is it not, that sort of difference can 
apply to various other destinations, apart from those we 
went into this morning ?— Y es. 

•1463. You will get this disparity of figures, but you 
do not regard that apparently as being any reason for 
•not going ahead with these increases ? — No. I think that 
now we have narrowed the gap, when you compare the 
old anomalies which arose from the L.T. & S. compared 
with British Railways, to such a small amount, being 
only between 10 to 19 miles, or to be effective from 10 to 
16 because there is very little traffic between 17 and 19, 
to make the final jump into complete assimilation with 
British Railways would be a good thing. 

1464. That has got to be set against this background 
of traffics which are increasing in any event without fares 
increases ? — Yes. 

1465. You are still determined to go ahead with this 
proposal ? — Yes. 

(Mr. Mercer ): Thank you, that is all I wish to ask. 

(Mr. Fay) : I do not know if I should remind my learned 
friend Mr. Mercer that this is the witness who can deal 
with the double-window question which he chose to put 
yesterday to the wrong witness. If my learned friend is 
abandoning it well and good, but Mr. Dickson is well 
primed on double windows. 



1466. (Mr. Mercer ) : I thought I was left to adduce 
such evidence as I could on this point, and that no one 
was prepared to deal with the windows, double or single, 
but if you are dealing with that, Mr. Dickson, I am 
instructed that this matter Of stock on the Kent trains, 
and here I include trains from Sevenoaks, and I must 
keep that well to the fore, has been the subject of con- 
siderable complaint by passengers. Do you agree that 
is so ?-^I have heard there have been complaints, yes. 

1467. That, first of all, British Railways put in this 
double-glazing without adequately testing out the sealing. 
You know double glazing requires proper sealing ? — Yes. 

1468. I do not normally know about these things, but 
I have learnt that. It would appear that there was 
considerable steaming up of these windows, condensation 
and even water flowing between the two panes ? — That 
is so. 

>1469. And the heating itself was not very satisfactory ? 
—There have been teething troubles both in regard to 
the douible glazing of the windows and in regard to the 
bogeys. 



1470. In fact there have been some publications which 
have referred to this. In the June, 1964, issue of “ Modern 
Railways,” talking about the Kent Coast trains, they say, 
“ Pt has become obvious that their double glazed windows 
have not proved entirely satisfactory,” and so on. Have 
these matters been put right or not? — Well, I have not 
heard of it on that line ; I have heard of it on another 
line. I experienced It myself, ,and complained bitterly. 
The point about double glaring, of course, is to give 
better insulation. I went on a very modern train the 
other day, which was very excellent in every respect, 
including the riding, except that you could not see out 
of the windows. As I had been rubbing the window 
on the inside to get it off, to no effect, when the train 
stopped I got out on to the platform and rubbed it on 
Che outside, and that had no effect whatsoever. I dis- 
covered that the condensation was within Che two glass 
frames. I took it up with our technical experts, and 
they confirmed what you said. There was some trouble 
with the sealing, but frankly I think these are things 
which can be put right. 



1471. It is put by members of the Sevenoaks and 
affiliated Associations that this type of thing discourages 
traffic ?— Of course it discourages traffic. We would be 
the first people to put matters right if we find things go 
wrong but, as you 'know, today, whatever you buy or 
whatever you use, you generally find there is some fault 
in it. It is a regrettable state of affairs, but the fact is 
there. Knowing this we are endeavouring to put it right. 



1472. If you put it right and the traffic is there you 
will not want to increase fares, will you ? — I think . I 
shall be requiring double vision for that 1 

(Mr. Mercer): I hope there will not be any condensa- 
tion 1 

( President ): This is all very entertaining, but perhaps 
ultimately you are going to turn this into money. 

-1473. (Mr. Mercer): On that aspect I will ask you 
this, Mr. Dickson. I am told that a sum of £6m. was 
involved in this changeover in and alterations to rolling 
stock, and so forth. Is that right ? — I do not know the 
figure, but I can well understand it. I know Che costs 
of the new stock today are fantastically high. They are 
really very high. 

1474. Do you know anything about the problem at 
Chislehurst Junction ? — 1 do not know that, but could 
I say this, Mr. Mercer ? As you probably know the 
management of the railways is not run from headquarters ; 
it is run by the regional managements. I feel sure that 
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if your clients, whoever they may be, have any construc- 
tive suggestions to make to the management about the 
possible removal of bottlenecks or improving the 
signalling they will be the first people to ask your clients to 
talk to them. Whether they have done so or not I do 
not know, but the management is always ready to listen 
to constructive proposals at any time. 



1475. If that can result in a decrease in costs and a 
decrease in fares you are prepared to recognise that 
relationship ? — The first part, yes ; the second part, not 
necessarily. 

(Mr. Mercer ): You mean you may still want to increase 
fares. 



Cross-examined by Mr. Elton 



1476. I represent the Barking Borough Council and 
the South Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. If I appear 
to overlap with some questions which have been asked 
already by Mr. Mercer I hope I shall be forgiven. Mr. 
Dickson, as regards the Fenchurch Street lines the 1950 
Inquiry justified the raising of the fares of British Rail- 
way on the Fenchurch Street lines in terms of assimila- 
tion. That is right, is it not ? They were brought into 
line with London Transport fares ? — Yes. My memory 
there is that there were a lot of anomalies on what was 
then the L.T. & S. Line, and I think I am right in saying 
that the effect of bringing them into line with the London 
Transport level of fares was that it increased the single 
fares but reduced the return fares. 

1477. I do not want to go into the details of what 
happened, but looking at the explanatory memorandum 
which accompanied the British Transport Commission’s 
case for the 1950 Inquiry there was to be this lid. per 
mile on this London, Tilbury and Southend line as the 
new basis for ordinary fares, in the same manner as on 
London Transport Railways, and that the existing 
ordinary monthly return fares would be withdrawn 
although often lower than the proposed fares. Evidence 
in support of that application was given. Again I do 
not propose to read it all or anything like all, but in 
answer to question 570 on the 4th day of that Inquiry 
Mr. Valentine, giving evidence, said, “On that section 
of the line, that is west from Upminster, the ordinary 
single fares, although considerably below the Railway 
Executive standard, are, of course, higher than the 
London Transport standard for ordinary single fares. The 
line, having very much the same structure as other Lon- 
don Transport Executive lines, being worked by intensive 
services of electric trains, is not unnaturally associated 
in the minds of the public with the London Transport 
system, and there has been in consequence a strong 
demand for ordinary single fares on that line correspon- 
ding to those on the rest of the London Transport 
system.” That was the evidence o'f Mr. Valentine, and 
that really was the case for assimilating the Fenchurch 
Street lines, or the London, Tilbury and Southend lines 
as they were then called, to the London Transport fare 
system ? — Y es, because the increase to British Railways or 
the Railway Executive level would have been too great 
at that time. 



'1478. It was not because it would have been too great 
that they did it, but the object of the exercise in those 
days, plainly stated, was to treat London Transport as a 
whole and to treat this line as being part of the London 
Transport system in the eyes of the public ? — Yes. 



'1482. You want them treated as part of the British 
Railways’ system ? — Yes. 



1483. That is right, is it not ? — Yes. 

'1484. In fact it is right to say that you take the view 
that the Act now requires you to “go it alone”? — Yes. 

1485. So far as you are concerned there is no more 
a scheme for London Transport, including British Rail- 
ways’ London Lines, as a whole ? — You mean a fares 
scheme ? 



: 1486. Yes ? — No, they are two separate affairs. 

1487. You are rightly afraid that the result might be 
that the London Transport fares might 'remain below 
your fares, and that would be most undesirable from 
your point of view ? — It is one of the facts we are having 
to face now. 



1488. I know. You said yesterday that it would be 
most undesirable for you to have fares below London 
Transport fares ? — Yes. 



1489. By the same token I suppose you would agree 
that it would be most undesirable for London Transport 
to have fares below your fares ? — I think you must ask 
London Transport that. 

1490. No, from your point of view it would be most 
undesirable, would it not, for London Transport to have 
fares below your fares ?— Not necessarily, no. 

1491. The result of London Transport having fares 
below your fares would be to lose you some revenue, 
would it not ? — It would lose some revenue, but we 
hope to safeguard that situation. 

'1492. How are you hoping to safeguard that, by 
London Transport putting their fares up to yours ? — Yes. 

■1493. It will not have escaped your notice, of course, 
that London Transport hope to do that, so far as the 
rest of these Fenchurch Street lines are concerned, as 
soon as this Inquiry is over. You know that. You have 
seen it in their case, have you not ?— Yes. It must be 
simultaneous. 



'1479. I am not blaming you because I gather that 
you, as you said yesterday, fully appreciate the value 
of assimilation, but in fact you can no longer proceed 
on the basis of assimilation. That is what you have said ? 
— That is so. 



1480. The result is that for a mere £40,000 you are 
now departing from the principle of treating the Fen- 
church Street lines within the London Transport Area 
as part of the London Transport system ? — At this point 
in time, yes, but I gather that the London Transport 
Application, which is going to be heard after this one, 
is endeavouring to put the fares on this part of their 
system, that is Bow Road to Upminster, on the same 
level as British Railways. 



1494. It cannot be simultaneous in time of inquiries, 
as you appreciate ?— an time of operation. 



I a-pyn eoiaie i 









, 1496. I am looking at the last four lines of paragraph 
U 01 Lotldon Transport’s written case. They say 
there, The changes also involve the inclusion of separate 
charges for the carnage of passengers by all railway 
services between Bow Road and Upminster, following the 
Application by the British Railways Board ” ?— Yes 

M97. That is what as a bit of .pleasantry, and I think 
Mr. Fay set the tone, is called “ assimilating up ” ? Yes. 



<1*481. I know. I am coming to that in a moment. 
For your part, forgetting about what London Transport 
hope to do, you propose now finally to abandon the 
theory that the Fenchurch Street lines should be treated 
by you as part of the London Transport system ?— Yes. 



nirfnrp T T se 1 re P rese ut may understand the 

L^. ant . to as £ y° u one or two questions to make it 
P'rj'V t 1 *" 15 ls *iSht, is it not, that under the policy 
which I have called going it alone you are having an 
yo ur railways within 
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1499. That has nothing to do any more with the 
London Transport fares structures, in principle. That is 
right ? — In principle. 

1500. But wherever you find that your system of 
assessing fares involves an increase you are hoping that, 
even if the London Transport system of assessing fares 
does not involve an increase, they will in fact apply for 
a comparable increase to keep (he fares parallel ? — Yes. 

1501. In theory, and I am not saying it will always 
happen, as a result of your new attitude towards your 
duties under the Act we may have fares increases applied 
by both Boards not based on their fares structure 
principles but based on 'the need to keep in step with 
the other Board ?— Could I put it round the other way, 
that the main factor is that we have to raise revenue ? 

1502. I appreciate that, yes ?— Where we have parallel 
or competing services with London Transport then I think 
it is sensible to try to endeavour to have a common fare. 

1503. 'Let us just examine that, but before we examine 
that let me go back to my first question which you put 
round the other way and ask you to answer it. In theory 
at any rate, on the new basis either Board may have to 
apply for increases not on the basis of their basic fares 
structure but based on a need to keep in step with the 
other Board. That is right, is it not ?— In practice, yes, 
but not in theory. In theory we go our own ways. In 
practice we may have to come together on certain routes. 

1504. Never mind about coming together. You do 
not seem to be coming together, but we will see about 
that in a moment. In theory you are going it alone and 
raising your fares as necessary, in accordance with your 
fares structure? — Yes. 

1505. Every now and then you find that the other 
Board has increased its fares in a way which you did not 
have to do, because of your fares structure, on lines 
where you would not otherwise have applied for fares 
increases ? — Yes. 

1506. On those occasions you are now going to be in 
the position of saying “We shall have to increase our 
fares to avoid competition with the other Board. That 
•is right, is it not ?— It is this word “ competition ” which 
1 find difficult. 

1507. I know ; it is an embarrassing word to you ? — 
I do not see that there is competition. 



/1513. Then immediately, once one Board asks for 
something higher than the other needs in its own fares 
structure, there has to be some sort of application by 
the other Board to raise its fares to keep in step ? — Y es. 
That is the practice, and not the theory. 

1514. Let us see where the theory leads us. Let us 
have some facts, shall we? Have you in fact got a 
formal agreement with London Transport to raise fares 
to keep in step with each other ? — No. 

1515. There have been informal discussions, I appre- 
hend ?— Yes. 

1516. Whether formally binding or not is the result of 
those informal discussions that in fact you are going to 
keep in step, as far as you can ? — They are going to 
keep in step with us. 

'1517. They are going to keep in step with you on 
this Application, but has nothing been said in the discus- 
sions between you about you keeping in step with them ? 
— No. 

1518. Nothing at all ?— Nothing at all. 

11519. You mean you are setting the pace now in 
London, are you? — We are setting the pace on this 
particular Application. 

•1520. I know, for this particular Application ?— We 
have not gone into any further discussions other than 
what is involved in this Application. 

'1521. I am not seeking to doubt your word at all, 
Mr. Dickson, but this is very important. I want to be 
quite plain about it, because this is the first time that 
you have, as it were, parted company from London 
Transport, is it not? — Yes. 

1522. This involves very great problems for you and 
for them ? — Yes. 

1523. Are you really saying that there have been no 
discussions about how this policty is to work except in 
relation to this particular Application ? — That is so. 

■1524. 'In practice, for this Application, and let me 
ask you this, have you done any calculation to discover 
what the financial position will be for you if London 
Transport fail in their effort to keep in step with you, or 
have you assumed for the purposes of your calculation 
that they will in fact keep in step with you ?— We have 
assumed the latter. 



1508. I know you are making desperate efforts to avoid 
it ? — I do not see it. 



1509. Let me put it quite bluntly to you then. If 
London Transport do not apply in the words which I 
have read from paragraph 3 of their written case to put 
up just their fares you will be undercutting on that part 
of the line. That is right, is it not ? — Could well be. 



11525. So that your calculations may be quite wrong, 
I suppose, if London Transport fail in their application ? 
_ if London Transport fail in their application I think 
the sort of revenue for which we are budgeting would be 
reduced. 

1526. I suppose you have not done any calculations 
to find out how much your revenue would be reduced 
if they fail in their application ? — No, we have not. 



1510. That is undesirable from your point of view ? 
— Not necessarily. 



1511 Why do you think they are doing it? Why do 
you hope they will ?-* think it is the practical difficulty 
of dealing with two separate levels of fares when you 
are dealing with the public. 



1527. It might be considerable, might it not ? — 
'Insofar as it would be considerable then our expectations 
of additional revenue about which we have been talking 
in AD 5 may be far too optimistic. 

1528. Mr. Dickson, I am exploring a new situation, 
and you are exploring a new situation, quite frankly. 
That is right, is it not ?— Yes. 



1512 I know; of course it is? — You are asking me 
in theory. In theory I would have thought we would go 
for the fares scheme which is most suitable for us, and 
London Transport would go for the fares scheme which 
is most suitable for them. At this point in time, in our 
Application we are asking for something higher than 
London Transport. In cases in future I suppose it is not 
impossible that London Transport might be asking for 
fares higher than ours. 



1529. Really you have, as you tell us, put forward 
figures to this Tribunal which were based on London 
Transport succeeding in keeping in line with you ?— Y es. 

1530. 'If the Tribunal accepts your Application they 
are in some difficulty in refusing (he London Transport 
application ; otherwise you come back again I suppose. 
Is that right ?— Yes. 
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'1531. As I apprehend it, and again, Mr. Dickson, I 
appreciate that you personally were very much in favour 
of assimilation as a theory — I am not blaming you ; you 
must not think that for one moment — the position is 
this now, that my clients and, indeed, the passenger 
public in general in London are having the worst of both 
worlds, are they not ? — They are having a situation where 
two Boards are applying their own fares structures to 
the London Area ? — Yes. 



1542. There is no longer going to foe one co-ordinated 
fares scheme for the London Passenger Transport Area. 
That is right, is it not ? — It will foe co-ordinated in those 
parts of the system where there may be parallel lines. 

1543. I appreciate that, but it will not be done on the 
basis of one structure ; if will foe done on the basis of two 
structures, fout an assimilated area where necessary ? — Yes, 
there are two Fares Orders. 



1532. Independently, and wherever their own fares 
structure means that they want an increase, where the 
other Board does not need it the other Board is more 
or less duty 'bound to apply for a similar fares increase, 
whether its own structure requires it or not ? — There 
I think one has to be careful because it has been quite 
clear in recent cases that we have followed London 
Transport where it has put up its short distance fares. 
I am thinking of what is referred to as “ the 4d. one.” 
We have taken the same powers for British Railways 
although it has meant very little money to us, but there 
can foe a situation where we say British Railways are 
seeking additional revenue for season tickets where London 
Transport do not necessarily follow us. It is not quite 
the same. In the one case one may follow the other, but 
in the other not so. 



1544. Not merely are there two Fares Orders but 
where there is overlapping, parallel structures, the basis 
will be assimilation up to whichever is the higher ? — Yes. 

1545. That is right ? — Yes. 

1546. Thus the passenger public no longer has a 
central plan for London. That is right, is it not ? — He 
has no longer a common fares structure. 

1547. All right, a common fares structure. Nor does 
he have any of the 'benefits which would otherwise apply 
if there were two competing Boards, because 'the Boards 
are obviously detennined not to compete. That is right, 
is it not ? — Yes, I think that is right. 



1533. What I want to ask you now is this. Why do 
British Railways make the running ? London Transport 
provide the bulk of the passenger services in the London 
Area, do they not ? — Yes. 

1534. You may not know the answer to this question, 
but why should British Railways make the running, make 
the first Application ? Why should it not be London 
Transport which makes the first application and makes 
the running, and British Railways, where necessary, steps 
in to fill any gaps ? Is there some policy decision behind 
this ? — No. I think it stems from this. Up to now we 
have been working on assimilation. Who has broken 
assimilation ? 

1535. I do not know ? — I think it is British Railways, 
and therefore for that reason I think the British Railways’ 
case is taken first. I do not think there is any significance 
other than that. It may foe you would think London 
Transport ought to foe taken first, but I really do not know. 
I am merely suggesting that, as there has been a break, 
.it is the people who are making the break who should 
be in Che box first. 

1536. Mr. Dickson, in the past I gather the London 
Transport costings have been very much more detailed 
and informative and that British Railways’ were content 
to follow their lead ? — Yes. 



1548. The ordinary man in the street would foe forgiven 
for thinking that he was having the worst of both worlds, 
would foe not ? — He might argue that, yes, I suppose so. 

1549. You have just told us that for this Application 
the financial calculation is done on the basis that there 
is not going to be any competition, and that London 
Transport will be allowed to put up their fares to keep 
in step with yours. That is right, is it not ?— Yes. One 
has got to consider in all these things what is the effect 
on British Railways. Quite clearly we would not do 
anything which in our view would reduce our revenue. 

1550. Precisely, and the same calculation will be in the 
minds and in the mouths of the witnesses for London 
Transport when they come before this Inquiriy ? — It may 
well be. 



1531. The way you look at your financial duty 
requires you to not to be in competition. That is right, 
is it not ? — That is so. We are virtually serving a different 
type of market. 



'1552. You may be serving a different type of market, 
but over a lot of the area with which I am concerned 
you are serving the same market precisely ? — Yes, I 
readily agree. 



1 537. I suppose it is still right to say that their costings 
are much more intense and informative than your own 
in relation to London Transport area ? — I think that is 
so, but I think we are getting more and more information. 

1538. I am sure you are, but in the past ? 

— It is not so precise as London Transport’s, and it 
cannot foe. 

1539. From the point of view of the travelling public 
you would agree with me, would you not, that it would 
he better that London Transport should take the lead, 
make the running ? — Frankly I would not have thought it 
made a halfpenny worth of difference. It is the result 
which matters to the public. 



1553. People in that area are now faced with this 
future, that they are going to be paying, if your new 
approach is accepted, what the fares structure of the 
more expensive Board requires, and when I say 
“ expensive ” I mean expensive to that part of the area ? 
— Yes, I think that is sensible. 

1554. Have you considered— I am not asking you 
to construe an Act of Parliament— what your policy shall 
foe in pursuance of your duties under Section 3(2) of the 
Act? You know the section; it says “The Railways 
Board shall co-operate with the London Board for the 
purpose of ensuring that the railway services provided by 
the Railways Board in the London Passenger Transport 
Area are property co-ordinated with the services provided 
by the London Board, . . .” ?— Yes, I have it. 



1540. This is really the position, is it not, that the 
public no longer have an all-London plan, an all-London 
scheme. That is right, is it ? — Yes. 

1541. They have two separate section ? — Two separate 
sections. 

(Mr. Fay) : Do you mean Orders ? 

(Mr. Elton ) : No. 



1555. And very much the same duties are put upon 
the London Board in Section 7(2) of the Act ?— Yes. 



1556. You both have put upon you the duty of 
co-ord'iating your services. I refrain from asking you 
for your views on the law. I simply want to ask you, 
as a matter of policy, how does your Board view its 
'present policy in relation to the sub-section ?— Do you 
mean by the co-ordination of services simply time tables ? 

I think rt may well be that an interpretation of tfo'is 
could foe that British Railways deal with the longer 
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distance travel and that London Transport deal with the 
shorter distance travel, and that might be co-ordination 
of services. 

1557. If might mean that. If you cannot answer the 
question, just say that you cannot. Do you know whether 
your Board’s policy under its statutory duty laid down 
in that su'b-secition requires it to co-operate with the 
London Board in relation to fares ?— I will say “No” 
to that ; I do not know the answer. 



1566. Yes. I appreciate the sort of sugared pill of this 
Application that says: “It is the same up to 10 miles; 
we are only messing about from 10 — 16 miles ; and it is 
only £40,000, anyhow, so that it does not really matter. 
But the fact of the matter is that you are going on record 
on a fundamental question of principle this time, are 
you not ? — Yes. 

1567. And you have to stick 'by it — and I do not blame 
you for sticking by it. But this is a break with the past, 
is it not ? — Yes. 



1558. Do you think it would be possible for you to 
get the answer ? — You probably cannot answer for your 
superior officers, but you do appreciate the point, do 
you not ? — I appreciate the point, but 1 was looking at 
the wording. It talks about the co-ordination of services. 
I was endeavouring to give you an interpretation of that, 
which may well be that the services are co-ordinated by 
London Transport dealing with the short distance services 
and British Railways with the longer distance services. 

1559. On one view I suppose the policy of the Board 
might be to co-ordinate fares under that ? — I would not 
know. 



(Mr. Fay): It is “ services ” in the Act and not “ fares.” 

(The Witness): But as layman, if I may express the 
view, I have never regarded those words as referring to 
the co-ordination of fares. 



1560. {Mr. Elton): There is not much point in co- 
ordinating services if the fares are so disparate that a lot 
of people are going to avoid British Railways and travel 
by London Transport, is there ? — I would have thought- 

1561. I am talking about the areas I am concerned 
with, :Mr. Dickson. In general, dbviouSly British Railways 
provide for long-distance traffic and London Transport 
provides the short traffic ; do not let us bother about it ; 
in the Area with which I am concerned a lot of your 
services provide exactly the same facilities as London 
Transport services ? — Yes. 

1562 You cannot hope to co-ordinate services in that 
Area without co-ordinating fares, can you ? If you do 
not co-ordinate fares, you can provide as many trams as 
vou like, but they will be half-empty and the London 
Transport trains will be bulging .packed if they are cheap ? 
-A would not regard that as being a sensible solution to 
this problem. I do not think we will ever do a thing like 
that; it is not sensible. 

1563. What you mean is that it would be sensible 
to co-ordinate the services. 



1564. I know, but you cannot hope to co-ordinate the 
services unless you have some co-ordination of fares. can 
vou? If You are saying: “We, British Railways, would 
provide two trains an hour to Barking fr °™ 

Street," aadLontioo Transport are say.ng: We^oodotl 

Transport, will provide six trains an hour to Barking, 
for example unless you go on to discuss fares that is 
not co-ordinating services, is it, because ffie pa^engers 
will allow the expensive tram to go out “dwart 

for the London Transport tram, if it is cheaper 
am only assuming this fact— to come in. 

(Mr Fay)- Sir, I do hope my learned friend who 
represents Barking does appreciate that at the distance 
HWS. &re is precisely the same under the two 
systems. 



1568. It is fortuitous and convenient for you to be 
able to say: “Well, it does not make any difference up 
to 10 miles this time”? — Yes. 

1569. Next time it may be entirely different, depending 
on your fares structure and your financial duty ? — It 
could be. 

1570. I am sorry to prolong this, but I just want to 
get an answer from you. If, in fact, you have to co- 
ordinate services between your Board and the London 
Transport Board on the line between Fenchurch Street 
and the eastern boundary of your Area, no intelligent 
co-ordination can avoid talking about fares, can it ? It 
cannot avoid talking about fares ? — Again, I would put 
it round the other way; I would say this, that if one 
Board wishes to put a higher level of fare or charge on 
than the other Board where the services are parallel or 
close together, it might well be if there were no talks in 
those connections that if one Board went 'boldly ahead 
without discussing it with the other, you might get a 
transfer of business from one side to the other which 
would affect co-ordination of services. But it is an aspect 
of fares which we have to watch, and it is only in those 
cases where there are parallel services where we are 
watching that and we are taking action; but it is the 
co-ordination of services rather than co-ordination of 
fares which, to my mind, is what we are told to do under 
this Act. 

1571. Yes, I appreciate that you are told to co-ordinate 
services under the Act, Mr. Dickson. I think you have 
answered my question that where there are parallel 
services you cannot sensibly co-ordinate services without 
talking about fares. — You must talk about fares in those 
cases. 



1572. And your attitude towards talking about fares 
'is to assume that if you put your fares up London 
Transport will be able to follow suit ?— Yes. 

1573. And all your financial calculations have been 
worked out for this Application on that basis ? — That 
is so. 

1574. Now I am asked to ask another question, if 
I could have a moment to get some proper instructions 
from my friends, because I do not quite follow it. I am 
as'ked to put this question to you, Mr Dickson, and it 
is a financial one; What is the Fenchurch Street line 
element in the season ticket figures shown m Exhibit 
AD 5 Do you see under Total Ordinary there is a line, 
Season Tickets, 17,600 ?— Yes, I have it. I have not got 
it with me, but I could probably get it. 

(Mr. Elton) : It is Mr. Goff who wants it, and if they 
could let him have it in due course' I have no doubt 
that he will be happy. 

(Mr. Goff): My name has been taken in vain. 

(Mr. Fay): Mr. 'Goff does not want it. 

(Mr. G\off): I would be very pleased to have it! 



1565 (Mr. Elton): I appreciate that, Mr. Fay. I am 
m, oh obl'ieed to my friend for reminding me. (To the 
^Tbat is purely fortuitous at the moment, is 
Witness) . Lh'Pj > the two happen to 

^SO^SlSSSSSSSSi 



■'1575. (Mr. Elton): (To the Witness) : While we are 
'talking about following suit, Mr. Dickson, did you follow 
su'it to the London Transport Board in July off 1964 in 
their Application ?— That was what I called the 4d. 
one, was it ? 
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'1576. Yes.— Yes, March, 1964. 

1577. What was the object of that? — The object of 
that was that we did not think i't very sensible that at 
a distance of one mile British Railways should have a 
fare which was lower than London Transport, because 
our prime jdb is not short-distance transit of that one 
mile length. 

1578. Did you do that without consulting London 
Transport, or did they ask you to do it ? — They asked us 
to do it. 

‘1579. And you agreed ? — We agreed. 

1580. It was not because you did not want the traffic 
but simply because it would have been nasty for London 
Transport if you had not done it ? You could have 
handled the traffic, could you not ? — I do not think 
that thought came into our minds at all ; we merely 
■took the view that it did not seem to be sensible for 
British Railways to have a fare at one mile which was 
less than London Transport. 

‘1581. Why not, if they could make a bit of money? 
Your costings did not require it, did they ? Your basic 
fare structure did not require the increase ? — Well, we 
required a good deal more. 

1582. Your Application was not made because your 
basic fare structure required it, it was simply to keep 
in step with London Transport ? — That particular 
Application, yes, but I think I said earlier that we were 
not in a position at that date to go for more than was 
justified. 

1583. I appreciate that. — It was a step 

1584. In fact, what they said was: “We are going it 
alone ; please come with us ”? — I do not think they 
honestly said that; I think they told us what they were 
doing and we thought what we ought to do because of 
that. 

1585. I am sorry; I thought you told me they asked 
you to do it and so you agreed — -Well, I cannot remember, 
frankly, whether they asked us or whether they told us. 



but the net result was that we had to decide what they 
were going to do in view of London Tranport s attitude. 

1586. There is what is called a “ Gentleman’s agree- 
ment ” between you to back each other up on these 
Applications so as to keep in step ; that is what i’t comes 
to, is it not ?— Yes, but you are asking me the point as 
to whether they asked us to do the same ; I do not think 
they did, frankly. 

'1587. Well, you said they did. It does not matter, 
Mr. Dickson ; the fact of the matter is whether anybody 
formally asks or not there is an understanding, or a 
gentlemen’s agreement, between the two Boards to follow 
each other up the scale so as to keep in step at all 
stages ?— That is on the principle of assimilation. 

1588. That is on your new principle of keeping your 
fares in step. You call it “ assimilation,” but it is nothing 
to do with the old principle of assimilation, is it ? — Up 
to this Application, as far as I remember, all the fares 
Applications for the London Area have been on the basis 
of assimilation. This is the first one where we are depart- 
ing from that. 

1589. But Mr. Fay told us.— When we have a basis 
of assimilation, quite naturally, we have to consider what 
we are going to do together, but you asked me the specific 
point about the 4d. one and my recollection is not clear. 
I doubt whether London Transport asked us whether we 
were going to do the same ; I think they probably thought 
we were not interested and we took the decision ourselves. 
I am not honestly clear on that, but my recollection is 
that that is 'the sort of thing that happened. We knew 
what London Transport was going to do, and we had to 
consider what would we do as well. 

1590. Because you want them to do the same next time 
you are in their position ? — Yes. 

{Mr. Goff) : Sir, before my friend re-examines, there was 
one small matter about which I should have asked Mr. 
Dickson but I overlooked it because it was passed to me 
on a separate note. Would you allow me to put two or 
three questions ? 

C President ): Yes. 



Further cross-examined by Mr. Goff: 



1591. It is just a small question on season tickets: 
Have you got AD 1 of 1963 — page 28 of the 1963 
transcript ? — I have it now. 

1592. The increase in season tickets at the time was 
10 per cent, was it not ? — Yes. 

1593. And you took as the discount two per cent ? — 
Yes. 



1594. I think you said in evidence yesterday that 
because the increases of July, 1964 (that is, under the 
Section 48 notice) were on average 1\ per cent, you 
thought the passenger resistance factor should be reduced 
to H per cent ? — That is so. 

Re-examined 

1598. iMr. Dickson, my -learned friend Mr. Elton has 
asked you a lot of questions about the attitude of your 
Board and the London Board to each other arising out 
of a different fares structure. The proposal which is 
•before this Tribunal on this occasion out of which the 
questions arose was in respect of the Fenchurch Street 
Line, was it not ? — Y es. 



1599. Is the Fenchurch Street Line for part of its 
distance a line which is used by trains both of London 
Transport and of British Railways ? — Yes. 



1595. The further increases which you propose are 
of the order of 5 per cent, are they not ? — Yes. 

1596. And you have still taken 1| per cent as assumed 
loss of traffic ? — Y es. 

1597. Do you not think that ought to be further 
reduced to 1 per cent ? — We thought with the second 
increase coming fairly soon after the last one that there 
would be more resistance and therefore we did not drop 
the discount. If there had been possibly, say, a year 
between the two we 'might have reduced it a bit more. 

{Mr. Goff) : Thank you. 

( President ): Is there any further cross-examination of 
Mr. Dickson 7 (There was no reply). 

•y Mr. Fay: 



1600. The same metals, the same lines, the same track ? 



1601. Does that also apply in two other cases in the 
Region ; firstly, the track from Queens Park to Watford ; 
is that used by trains of both organisations ? — Yes. 

• And also the track from Harrow to Aimersham 

including the branches ?— Yes. I think in all those cases, 
Mr. ray, there may be certain sections of the line where 
the metals used by our trains and London Transport are 
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alongside and not necessarily the same. It varies in 
different parts; sometimes they are parallel, sometimes 
they are using actually the same metals. 

1603. But it is the same station ? — It 'is the same 
station, yes. 

1604. And usually the same lines — certainly from 
Queens Park to Watford? — I was thinking of the 
Upminster line. I think there, from memory, what I call 
the “ main line ” runs alongside the lines used by the 
District line, but it is all the same thing. 

1605. They would have to be different tracks because 
they are different systems of electrification ; one is over- 
head wire and the other is third rail ? — Yes. 



1616. Because you can always charge less than your 
maximum ? — Yes. 

1617. Has British Railways thought about this problem 
of bringing down the fares below the maximum in cases 
where there are what my learned friend calls “ competing 
routes ”? — Yes, we have. 

1618. Or alternative routes ? — Yes. 

1619. What is the result of the thought ? — The result 
of the thought is that where we feel that by having two 
different levels of fares there may be a substantial — and 
I say “ substantial ” — alternation in the flows of traffic, 
then we have agreed that the proper thing to do is to 
have a common fare. 



1606. Those three cases are cases of the same track 
and the same stations being used by both organisations ? 
— Yes, and the same staff as well. 

1607. And in the other two cases I mentioned — The 
Watford case and the Harrow to A'mersham case — ever 
since Schemes have been in existence and subject to this 
Tribunal, has there been a provision that London 
Transport should charge the higher British Railways fare 
for their trains on those lines? — Yes; they have. 

1608. If one looks back to the 1950 Scheme and at any 
Scheme thereafter under the 1947 Act and at the existing 
Order, does one see that ? — 'Yes. 

1609. It is Schedule 2 of the existing Order. Are fares 
for London Transport trains on those two stretches of 
line at the British Railways rate ? — That is so. 



‘1620. At what level ? — ‘It would have to be of course 
at the London Transport level, the lower level. 

1621. In other words, you would not charge your 
maximum ? — No. 

1622. While there are only three instances of using 
the same lines and stations, there are many cases, I dare 
say, where there are alternative rail routes by tube on the 
one hand and your routes on the other ? — Yes. 

'1623. Before I depart from the Fenchurch street line, 
is that entirely British Railways in ownership? — Yes. 

1624. Mr. Winchester said something two days ago 
about a payment made to London Transport in respect 
of the wear and tear, I think it was, on their trains 
used over that portion of the track. — Yes. 



1610. And for the same reason do you think it right 
(as they are applying to next week) if your fares on the 
Fenchurch Street lines become the same as the rest of 
British Railways fares, London Transport should have 
the same “ assimilation up ” (as it has been called) ? — Yes. 

1611. Those three cases are special cases, are they not, 
of the same stations, the same lines, although not always 
the same individual track ? — Y es. 



1625. What 'is the position of the District line trains 
when they pass over the track ? — The position is that 
British Railways own the line; they provide the staff, 
the maintenance, and all the rest of ft ; in fact, they 
do everything except run the actual trains. We, British 
Railways, take Che revenue, and London Transport present 
a bill for the cost of working that service. 

1626. You take the revenue ? — We take the revenue. 



1612. What I am leading up to is this, Mr. Dickson: 
You may have given the impression to my learned friend 
that the principle of charging the higher of the two scales 
applied not only in those three cases but also in cases 
Where there are what he called “ parallel lines,” of which 
there are many in London. Now is that so ? — I was 
perhaps wrong in my phraseology; I was regarding 
parallel lines as these specific cases of the three you 
were mentioning where in some cases the lines are parallel. 

1613. Well, just so that it may be quite clear — it 
may be that I am the only person who is mystified — 
let me follow out the kind of line of which I am thinking: 
if you go from Wembley to Euston you can go either 
from Wembley High Street by British Railways, paying 
British Railways’ scale of fares, or you can go from 
Wembley Park on the tube and change and get to Euston 
on the tube, and pay London Transport’s scale of fares. 
—Yes. 



1614. Is there anything in London Transport’s proposal 
this time, do you know, to enable them to charge more 
because there is this alternative route ? Perhaps I can 
give you the short answer to that; it is to be found in 
the Application. — If they have two routes which are 
parallel at different levels of fares, I think they would 
obviously have to consider what is the proper level of 
fare to Charge, and it must be, I assume, the lower one. 



'1615. That is what I was going to ask: If you think 
it is night— you, British Railways having the higher fare 
on your route from Wembley to Euston, and London 
Transport having a lower fare on their route between 
the same termini— 'to assimilate the fares to avoid inter- 
changing traffic, then 'the only way of doing it is for 
you, having the higher fare, to come down? Is that 
not so?— Yes. 



1627. And you pay London Transport for providing 
and running the trains ? — That is so. 

‘1628. Does it follow that if a District line train east 
of Bow Road makes a profit, that is your profit ?— East 
of Bow Road, yes. 

1629. West of Bow Road it is the London Transport’s 
profit ? — Yes. 

1630. I am now looking back to earlier matters about 
which you were asked. It was put to you that season 
ticket rates in provincial centres were lower than in 
London, to which of course, you agreed?— Yes. 

1 63'1 . Has any provincial centre in this country or 
any connurbation in the whole of Great Britain got 'the 
same kind of season ticket travel that London has ?— No. 

1632. Us there anywhere else where people live the 
same distances from their work in miles? — I do not 
think so, no ; it is nearly all very much shorter distance 
'traffic. 

1633. And, therefore, traffic which finds it perhaps as 
easy to go by road either in its own conveyance or by 
bus ? — That is so. 

1634. If one looks at the season ticket revenue in the 
British Railways figures it will, of course, include this 
London season ticket revenue that we are concerned with ; 
it will also include the outside London seasons into 
'London ? — Yes. 

11635. With which we are not concerned. It will 
include the provincial seasons ? — Yes. 
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1636. Have you any idea how much, in proportion, 

the .provincial seasons are ? — Yes. The provincial season 
Ticket travel — and 'by That I mean season ticket 
travel in the big connurbafions like Manchester and 
Birmingham 

1637. No't centred on London, I mean. — The total 
season ticket revenue from that part of the British 
Railways is just under £4m. per annum. 

'1638. And the rest is entirely London ? — Either 
London from outside the London Area, or London within 
the London Area. 

1639. Then you were addressed some questions this 
morning about the increasing trend in receipts and I have 
forgotten which of my learned friends it was referred 
to temporary and permanent factors in the price of 
receipts. I dare say this is clear to everyone, but I 
will ask you, Mr. Dickson: So far as matters which 
have been called “temporary” are concerned, you have 
■in fact treated them as permanent to this extent, that you 
have carried them forward, have you not ? — We have 
carried them forward, yes. 

1640. The two per cent increase this year, for example, 
is carried forward into next year, and the one per cent 
next year is on top of that ? — Yes. 

1641. Then may I look with you at AD 5? My 
learned friend Mr. Goff addressed a number of questions 
to you as to the difference, if any, in character between 
the estimate of net yield in column 4 and the estimate of 
the future year’s revenue in column 6. Do you recollect ? 
—Yes. 

1642. You said, if I remember rightly, that you and 
your department were responsible for column 4, but for 
column 6 you relied upon the Regions ? — Yes. 

1643. A number of questions were put to you upon 
the inter-action of the one upon the other. When did 
the Regions make the forecast which now appears in 
column 6 ? — it was done, Mr. Fay, at about the same 
time as the revised forecast for 1964 was done, that is 
column 2, which was in October. 



'1652. This is their forecast Of 1965, based upon their 
experience Of what had happened ? — Y es. 

1653. Ef you had a column 10, as has been suggested, 
I think it follows from the hypothesis that should you 
do it during the course of this Inquiry it must be before 
the fares come into operation ? — Yes. 

1654. Therefore it will not be based on any experience 
as was column 6 ? — No. 

1655. If you construct a column 10, does that mean 
you 'have got to make two estimates, first of all, the 
estimate which at present you have in column 8, of the 
net amount you get out of each increase? — Yes. 

1656. And then you have to construct a further 
forecast of which categories of fare the existing passengers 
will go into ? — Yes. 

1657. If they change, as they will in the case of day 
returns, any forecast is something which can be described 
(as, indeed, the learned Chairman said) in terms of from 
White to black through grey ? — Yes. 

1658. But if you have to make two forecasts, do you 
think that doubles your chances Of being wrong ? — I am 
quite willing to have a shot at it, Mr. Fay, but having 
said that I hope it will not be used .in evidence against 
me in a future Hearing. 

1659. (Mr. Fay): Mr. Dickson will provide his shot 
and I think we now see why he was a little chary of it 
to start with. (To the Witness): You were asked some 
questions this morning about losing traffic to buses, for 
example on the Purfleet line if you put the fares up 
to British Railways standards, and I think you said the 
traffic was mostly to and from Dagenham ? — Short 
distance traffic, yes. 

1659a. Of course, the ordinary fare is the same on the 
bus and the train up to 10 miles, is it not ? — Yes. 

1659b. Single. — Yes. 



'1644. October of this year? — Of this year. yes. 

1645. Does that mean that at the time when the 
Regions made the forecast of a future year at 19th 
July level of charges — that is the present level of charges 
— 'they had already had three months’ experience of those 
charges ?— Yes, a very important point. That, if I may 
say so, is why I was chary about projecting my new 
column 10. 



‘•1646. I was going to suggest to you that there was 
a difference of essential character between your column 
4 and column 6 



1659c. Are any of those journeys likely to be 10 miles 
or more?— No; they are a good deal less. Purfleet to 
Dagenham Dock is about five or six miles ; Purfleet to 
Tilbury (although it is outside the Area) is another five 
or six miles ; it is that sort of order of traffic. 

1^59d. You were asked other questions about losing 
traffic to London Transport’s buses. I suppose some of 
the longer distance traffic after day returns are abolished, 
it financial considerations were the sole consideration, 
might turn into a Green Line coach if one were available ? 
—That could be so. 

■1660. Which would be cheaper ?— Yes. 



(Mr. Goff) : I hope my friend will not suggest anything, 
but will leave it to the witness. 



1647. (Mr. Fay): Was your column 4 arrived at 

before or after the increases came into effect ? — After. 



1648. You had an original one, I think, which you 
revised in the light of events ? — We had one before 
and we had one after. 

1649. This is the one after ? — This is the one after. 

'1650. This is your estimate of the net yields after the 
event ? — Yes. 

•1651. This is column 6 the forecast of the Regions of 
what the revenue is going to be for a future year — did 
you specify when the future year was to start, Mr. 
Dickson ? One knows your accounting year is the calendar 
year; was this 1965 or was it to start in October ?— I 
think it was the year 1965. 



1661. I do not suppose you wish to say anything 
offensive of London Transport, but how would you 
compare travelling 20 miles by train and 20 m'iles by 
ureen Line coach in terms of speed and comfort ? — If it 
is a 20 mile journey, I would think the comparison is in 
favour of the train, but the Green Line, let us face it, 
has various other attractions ; for instance, it links up 
places where, perhaps, the railway does not run. But if 
^ ™ a straight journey of 20 miles, I 
would have thought the train journey wins every time. 

(Mr. Goff )' : I am sure my friend does not want to say 
something which is not quite accurate, but everyone keeps 
saying that the two scales for British Railways and the 
°r Underground trains are the same up to 10 
miles. That is not correct, with respect, because there 
is a and a 2* stage which h'as been introduced for 
'the buses which is not in the trains. 

That .*? P^eOtly correct ; I am much 
jjjjjjf 1 do not th 'ink ^ applies to the Green Line 
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{Mr. Goff): Oh, no. 

1662. {Mr. Fay): {To the Witness) : Returning to the 
Green Line, would you say if there was a question of 
transfer because of fare that the alternatives before the 
passenger were of paying for the better service, or less for 
something less good? — Yes. 

1663. And you regard that as a fair choice for the 
passenger ? — Y es. 

•1664. You would be selling at a higher price the 
superior speed of the train ? — Yes. 

1665. Over that sort of distance ? — Yes. 

1666. There was some cross-examination about your 
estimates of the net yields and of the discounts you have 
used. Do you recall, Mr. Dickson ? — Yes. 

1667. Have you and your office and your predecessors 
constructed forecasts of this kind ever since applications 
for increases have come before this Tribunal ? — Yes, we 
have. 



has not yet been circulated) is designed to show how they 
have increased. Have you looked at the way in which 
season ticket rates have increased compared with wages ? 
— Yes, I have. 

1673. With what result? — Like all these comparisons, 
much depends on the year in which you start from. For 
my exercise I have taken 1938 'because that was a pre-war 
year; if you take any later year (like 1955, for the sake 
of argument) as your starting year for this indices, it 
overlooks the fact that during the war years British 
Railways’ fares and season ticket rates were virtually 
pegged, whereas other costs, like salaries and wages, 
increased during the war years. It is perfectly true, as 
Mr. Mercer’s figures showed, that if you take, I think 
it was, 1958 and compared the index (that being 100) 
with what it is in 1963 (I think the index figure was 
about 155 or 156) showing, of course, a 55 or 56 per cent 
increase in season ticket rates, that, I am bound to admit 
is higher than a similar index for salaries or wages based 
on that year. But for the reasons that British Railways 
have in the last few years been trying to get back to a 
sensible position in view of the rather long war period 
when our fares were virtually pegged, I thought it would 
be a sensible exercise to have a look at how our season 
tickets and salaries and wages indices had varied from 
1938 up to 1963. 



1668. Which is since 1950. And have you some 
experience, both personally and by virtue of your office 
and Che accumulated wisdom of the office, of the accuracy 
or otherwise of the estimates ?— ' Yes. It always comes as 
a sense of gratification to me that we are not worse off 
comparing like With like, in the event, than we are. As 
I mentioned this morning, I think we were one per cent 
out on 1963, which, when you are thinking of Che sort 
of problems we have to exercise judgement on, I do not 
think is a bad effort. As I said before, I think all these 
assessments are very difficult to make, but I think quite 
fairly that the intelligent guesses we have made in the past 
have not been all that out. I think there was a point, 
if I could mention it, that Mr. Goff asked me, as to why 
we used a 3\ per cent discount for the Fenchurch Street 
lines, whereas in the previous Application, AD 1, I think 
the discount used then was something less 



1674. What index did you take for the purpose ? — The 
official indices are nearly all based now on 1955, but 
there is still 



1675. Are they Central Office of Statistics indices ? — 
Yes, but there is still a series of figures based on 1938 
which were issued in the statistical appendix to the Bulletin 
of the London and Cambridge Economic Surveys. They 
still show a set of figures based on 1938 as 100. The 
figure in 1963 for salaries, based on 1938 as 100, was 443 ; 
the figure for wages for 1963 was 478. There was also a 
figure for the first half of 1964 for wages but not for 
salaries, and the wages figure showed an index of 514. 

1676. So salaries had gone up four and a half times 
and wages over five times compared with pre-war ? — Yes. 



1669. in your ADI last year.— 2*. yes. Well, 
I think the reason for that is that In the July 19-th 
Application, which you will see in AD 1, there are 
fairly substantial increases shown in column 5 in the short 
distance mileages; at two and three miles the increase 
is of the order of 33i per cent. It was because of that 
element of the increases in the shortest distance traffic 
that we thought it right to take a higher discounted 
figure of 3| per cent than we had in the previous case 
where the increase was spread more over the long distance 
traffic. 



1670 In other words, there was more discouragement 
to an 'individual passenger in the high increases at two, 
three and four miles ? — Yes. 

1671 . And you have reflected that in the higher figure ? 
—Yes. 

1672. You have been asked several questions about 
the way in which season tickets have increased, and indeed 
the table Which Mr. 'Mercer showed you (and which 



1677. Now what about season ticket rates ? — If you 
take the present level of season tickets (that is, the rates 
which were increased on 19th July last — and I took them 
at three 10-mile gradations, 10, 20 and 30) at 10 miles 
the index figure is 330, at 20 miles it is 352, and at 30 
miles it is 355. 

1678. That is an increase of three and a half times, 
approximately ? — Yes. Then I further looked at what the 
index would be assuming the Tribunal granted us our 
further five per cent increase, and that gave me an index 
at 10 miles of 340, at 20 miles of 364, and at 30 miles 
of 374. 

1679. Very much less than the increases in salaries 
and wages ? — -Yes, based on 1938. 

1680. To which one has to go back, I suppose, to get 
a stable currency in stable conditions ? — Yes. 

{Mr. Fay): Thank you, Mr. Dickson. 



{The Witness withdrew) 



{Mr. Fay) : Now, Sir, with your permission, I shall recall Mr. Winchester. 

Mr. Wishart Ingram Winchester, recalled 



1681. {Mr. Fay): You are still upon your oath, Mr. 
Winchester, iff I may remind you of 'that. You have 
prepared have you not, three schedules, giving details of 
the figures employed in WW 'l ? — I have, yes. 



1682 {Mr. Fay) : I think they have been handed to my 
learned friends— at any rate to 'Mr. Goff who asked 
for them. I think perhaps they had better be exhibited, 



Sir; the last number was WW5. (To the Witness): 
Logically, which comes first, Mr. Winchester ? — (Move- 
ment expenses first ; ‘then terminals and then track and 
signalling, I think. {Schedule of movement expenses put in 
and marked Exhibit WW 6 ; Schedule in respect of 
terminals and documentation put in and marked Exhibit 
WW7; Schedule in respect of track and signalling put 
in and marked Exhibit WW 8.) 
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'1683. They are the results of your researches ; I shall 
leave my learned friend to cross-examine you about them, 
but before he does so I want to ask you about another 
matter that you promised to look into for him ; that is 
the question of the miscellaneous receipts in respect of 
the 'London Region other than passenger receipts. To 
start with, where in the Accounts do we find the global 
figure for the whole of British Railways ?— On page 20, 
Statement 2A. 



money we receive is partly for travel in London and partly 
•for travel throughout the country, and the money we 
pay is partly in respect of staff engaged in the London 
Area activities and partly staff engaged on freight, and 
so on. 

1696. So under the heading of Miscellaneous Receipts, 
you think there is nothing to be properly credited to 
the London passenger ? — That is my view. 



1684. That is the third line on page 20, Miscellaneous 
Receipts, £8,452,000 ? — Yes. 



1685. Have you looked at the components of the 
figure ? — Yes I have. Out of that total figure of £8,452,000, 
roundly £2.3m. relates to passengers On an analysis 
between passengers and freight— and there are three main 
components of that passenger proportion of £2.3m. — the 
first is cloakrooms, lavatories, car parks and charges for 
services rendered, which comes to £1.3m. 



In respect of that group of receipts we have been at 
pains, in ‘preparing the costing exercise for WW 1, to leave 
out all expenses relevant to those facilities, and in our 
view, although I have no precise costings, taking that 
group as a whole we are very doubtful whether there is 
any profit in it. In other words, if we do identify the 
expenses and set them against it, there would be nothing 
left to share out to anybody. 



1 686. That is, the group as a whole ? — Yes. 



1697. I seem to have skipped over the question of 
parcels in the Supplementary Proof that I have been 
given, but you were asked about that. Is there any 
parcels revenue which, now that you have looked at it 
again, you think ought to be attributed to London ? — 
No, I do not think so. There is, of course, a certain 
amount of parcels traffic in London, but most of it is 
carried by road or by special parcels trains, and the cost 
of the road transit and the cost of the special parcels 
trains would not be included in my costs in WW 1 . A 
small portion is carried in parcels vans attached to 
through passenger trains, but this does not apply to the 
local passenger trains ; and an even smaller proportion 
is carried in guards’ vans on through trains or local trains. 
But the great bulk of the costs involved in carrying these 
parcels is the terminal and documentation costs — the 
platform porters, and so on, who handle them and the 
people who prepare the bills. That has been specifically 
excluded from the costs in WW 1 . So, 'in my view, any 
credit that London might claim for the small value of 
carrying the parcels in the guards’ vans is negligible and 
can be ignored. 



1687. Take lavatories, for example; what do you say 
about them ? — We have left out the expense of maintain- 
ing them, salaries of attendants, cleaners, and so on. 

1688. And one would have thought that it could hardly 
be a profit-making activity ?— That would be hardly 
likely ; that is one thing where the price has not been 
raised ! 



1689. So that item, for the country as a whole, amounts 
to £)1 ,3m. ; you think that has no margin in it as far 
as London is concerned ? — That is so. 



1690. Or nothing to carry credit. What is the next 
item ?— Fees for reserved seats and Pullman car supple- 
ments. £0.7m. Those are Clearly irrelevant to the London 
Area passengers; they are all on the main line trains. 

1691. What is the next .item ?— Payments made to the 
Railways Board by other Boards in respect of travel 
facilities provided for the staffs of those other Boards. 

1692. By “ the other Boards ” do you mean those 
which were formerly constituents of the British Transport 
Commission ?— Yes— what are now the London Transport 
Board, the Docks Board, the Waterways Board and the 
Holding Company. The staffs of those Boards enjoy 
certain travel privileges over British Railways which they 
have continued to enjoy after the Commission was broken 
U 'P- Those otber Boards make us a payment in respect 
of the facilities so enjoyed by their staffs and the total 
amount in 1963 was £0.3m. 

1693. And that again is British Railways as a whole ? 



1698. You mean that if you brought in the costs on 
the one hand and the receipts on the other, the amount 
would be very small ? — The only thing to be considered 
is what is the value of the actual carriage. There will 
not be any additional costs, but I am saying that the value 
to the Board of the actual carriage in the London Area 
passenger trains must be very small indeed. 



,x,- , v restueni J- Bet ore we pass from that, Mr. 
Winchester, since Mr. Amphlett is not here, perhaps I had 
better ask you for him: You have given us a figure of 
£I.3m. as the total for lavoratories, car parks, and services 
rendered ; you have told us that lavatories were not a 
profit making concern, but what Mr. Amphlett was 
particularly concerned about was car parks. Are they 
profit making ?— Probably if you isolate them out of 
the group, we do take more than we spend, Sir. What that 
amounts to I do not know, but the total receipts from 
car parking— and combined with that, although I have 
,wK“£“ d , lt . s f e “ a S' l >'. is »» ranks and cab ranks — 
I s £3 J°-°° 0 - otwtaO, £50.000 or so would relate to the 
London Area. Talcing that item in isolation I can imagine 
that a costing exercise would show that there was some 
pr °, fl J m 5 y 11 is 0<Islit by probable losses on 
some of the other items within that group as a whole. 

£50 000 mi„„°. t 5 er v 0r *» p c ntti " s il “ ■*> highest, it is 
£50(Sn j75nm _Y P ,f haps 11 is a Ittfe more than 

£50,000 £75,000 or something in that order, minus. 

1701 . (Mr. Pay): And you have lumped it in as 

ESSSmSSTr h “ 4ing *“• “h doakmimt 

you S torfHn “ lSes T 11 '" 

detailed costing figu?es “thi, anl ^icigM ' 1 t 7 a ‘ir“o 

the KoS 8 is 



1694. On the other hand do you pay out money 
under that heading ? — Yes. We pay out on the other 
side practically the same amount, roundly £0.3m„ to the 
London Transport Board for facilities that railway 
servants enjoy on the London Transport services. 

1695. Has that any consequence in the support of the 
revenues of London ? — No. The net effect of those two 
ransactions cancels out and if I were to try and estimate 
the London proportion of those, I would think, although 
here are no precise figures, that in each case it would be 
the same figure, in the neighbourhood of £0.'lm. The 



than you are gaining <£ relondL°l° n r ^ k i aVatorieS 

o/fte' WtasI'snS ““ kddwwha, the evidence 
he would not mind leading. Y eamed fnetld ’s ; perhaps 

wSeste?f ranker ft e maZnZw i. Y ery weI1 ' Mr ' 

“or less.” — I would not To m ‘" terpola i l0 ” 
the two precisely, but broadlv • to l ry and offset 
the other is a loss maker • if ^L 0ne , ls a Profit maker and 
each other outlXr^/oSlt “ P ™ k ‘ ,Y 
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1704. ( President ): What are the “Services rendered” 
in the general heading ?— There are the attendants at the 
lavatories, cloakrooms, left-luggage offices, and so on, the 
maintenance of the premises and cleaning. 

1705. I thought you meant services rendered to the 
public. — I beg your pardon. Sir. 

(Mr. Fay): I think the Witness did mention Customs 
clearance on one occasion. 



1716. That is the Board’s Estate Department? — Yes. 

1717. But you can arrive at about £'lm. which relates 
to the passenger stations in the country as a whole ? — Yes. 

1718. That is net, of course ? — Yes, after meeting 
expenses. The figure is, in fact, set out in detail on page 
25 ; the gross and net figures are shown. 

1719. I do not think there is any reference 1 am 

sorry, that is not so ; I apologise. 



1706. ( President ) (To the Witness ): This afternoon you 
said that the £1 ,3m. was made up of cloakrooms, 
lavatories, car parks and services rendered. — I am sorry. 
Sir; I have not brought the list. The total is about 
£200,000 under that head, but I am afraid I cannot 
remember the details off hand. I did see the list th'is 
morning. 

■1707. (Mr. Fay): Perhaps you will be able to tell us 
to-morrow morning ? — Yes ; perhaps I had better refresh 
my memory on that. 

1708. Now I am coming on to a different matter, 
namely Che revenue from the letting of sites— commercial 
advertising and catering. How is that treated dn the 
Board’s Accounts ? — That is set out on page 82a, below 
the deficit on railway working, as net receipts from what 
we call ancillary activities. These are all run as separate 
businesses, quite distinct from the operation of the trains ; 
it is a separate organisation, with separate management, 
and we always tend to regard this as something quite 
distinct from the normal operation. 

T709. 'Is that why you have not brought them into 
your figures before ? — That is the reason why I have not 
thought to bring them in. They are not in the costing 
exercise that we do in the normal way ; we do not bring 
these into our calculations. 



1710. Now let us look at them one by one, taking 
commercial advertising first. In your Accounts you show 
a figure of £636,000 last year ? — Yes. 



1711. I take it that is net revenue ? — Yes, after meeting 
expenses. That is met by the receipts from advertising 
on passenger stations, advertising on road sites, advertising 
in railway carriages and in publications of various kinds 
that we 'issue. The gross receipts are £1.2m. and the 
working expenses are £0.6m. I have not the expenses 
split, but I think it is reasonable to split them more or 
less pro rata and that produces the result that something 
less than half the £636,000 is attributable to passenger 
stations, and the figure for railway carriages is negligible. 
The larger element is the road sites and the publications 
and there is something like £300,000 in there for advertis- 
ing on passenger stations. It is something approaching 
£300,000. 



1712. That is in the country as a whole?— Yes. 



1713. What about London ?— I have no separate 
information for 'London at all and I can only suggest 
that if it is desired to attribute some part of this to 
London, a reasonable apportionment might be pro rata 
passenger receipts which give about 20 per cent of the 
total — say in round terms, £50,000. 



1714. That is £50,000 of revenue attributable to the 
use by the London passengers of the stations ? — 'Yes. It 
arises because the passengers are there ; 'it is some piece 
of revenue that we earn which we should not earn unless 
the passengers were passing by. 



1715. So that is the £50,000. What about the letting 
of sites, like shops on stations ?— The greater part of 
that is freight stations, but out of the total of £4,595,000, 
rather more than film. came from passenger stations, 
from rents of Shops, bookstalls, refreshment rooms and 
similar buildings. This is very much, even more than 
commercial advertising perhaps, what is to our minds 
a self-contained business run by a completely separate 
organisation within our total organisation. 



1720. So the question really is: How much of that 
film, is appropriate to London stations and out Of that, 
how much to London passengers ? — Again I have no 
separate figures for London and I cannot think of any 
other way of apportioning it except on the broad formula 
of passenger receipts. 

1721. Yes, which again produces one-third? — Yes — 
about £0.2m. 

1722. Finally is there anything in railway catering, 
which is the last of the items Of the Account on page 
20 ? — That shows a net profit of £356,000. That is made 
up, as is Clear from page 24, of a profit of £432,000 
from refreshment rooms, less a loss of £76,000 on 
restaurant cars. Restaurant cars are not relevant, but I 
would suggest that really it is not appropriate to take 
refreshment rooms into account either ; the profit on 
the refreshment rooms is after charging rents of £382,000 
which are included in the £lm. I have already referred to. 

1723. I see; your Estates Department charges your 
Catering Department a rent? — Yes, that is so, which, in 
1963, was £382,000. 

1724. Is that on an economic basis ? — It is intended 
to be an economic rent ; that is the basis on which it is 
calculated. So that in so far as the capital we have 
attributed to London— Which is mainly in this case, as 
far as these premises are concerned, capital on suspended 
debt — covers the structure of the refreshment rooms, the 
matter is fully dealt with in that way and the profit of 
£432,000 is due to carrying out what, to my mind, is this 
quite separate activity. 

(Mr. Fay): Thank you, Mr. Winchester. 

1 725. (Sir Thomas Robson) : May I ask you about your 
interest charges, Mr. Winchester; I have not the figures 
in front of me, but you have put in a figure of interest 
for British Railways as a whole and a certain proportion 
applicable to the London Area. Is that a fixed rate of 
charge, or how is it worked out ? — The total figure, Sir ? 

1726. Yes.— That is paid in accordance with the 
directions of the Minister at a fixed rate of 5.58 per cent 
of the active debt. That was fixed by Ministerial Order 
and is unchangeable. If we borrow more, that would be 
from a separate pocket; it is not adjusted for any 
subsequent borrowings. 

1727. But with regard to the matters with which we 
are concerned to-day, they are not affected by the events 
of Monday morning, the change in the Bank Rate ? — No, 
Sir. The only thing that would be affected by that is 
Item No. 3, subsequent borrowings from the Minister or 
from the banks, but have only put that at £lm. 

(Mr. Fay): Might I mention that the Minister’s actual 
Direction is printed in the Annual Report on page 75 
as regards the actual amount of the interest ; it is Direc- 
tion D. 

1728. (The Witness): May I make this qualification, 
that we are under obligation to repay that debt by 
instalments and we shall probably simultaneously have to 
reborrow it, no doubt at a higher figure, which might 
eventually change the position ; but again I do not think 
it worth worrying , about for 1965. 

(President): Shall we deal with these further Exhibits 
tomorrow, Mr. Goff ? 

(Mr. Goff): If you please. Sir. 



(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



LONDON FARES AND MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES DIVISION 



THURSDAY, 26th NOVEMBER, 1964 



Present : 

G. D. SQUIBB, Esq., Q.C. (i President ) 
SIR THOMAS ROBSON, M.B.E., F.C.A. 
R. €. MOORE, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., Hon. D. M. TRUSTRAM 
EVE and Mr. A. J. ANDERSON (instructed by Mr. 
H. B. Gilmour, Solicitor and Legal Adviser to the 
British Railways Board) appeared on behalf of the 
British Railways Board. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, 
Acting Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared 
on behalf of the County Councils of London, Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

Mr. J. B. ELTON (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Solicitor 
to the Corporation of Barking) appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. JAMES AMPHLETT and Mr. P. CONI (instructed 
by Messrs. Amphlett & Co., Solicitors) appeared on 
behalf of Berkhamsted Commuters’ Association. 



Mr. R. CALVOCORESSI (instructed by Mr. H. F. Bishop, 
Clerk of the Council) appeared on behalf of the Urban 
District Council of Cheshunt. 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. C. Hampton 
Vick, Solicitors) appeared on behalf of Sevenoaks Season 
Ticket Holders’ Association, Folkestone & Kent Coast 
Railway Travellers’ Association, North East Kent Rail- 
way Travellers’ Association, Ruislip Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Tunbridge Wells & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Tonbridge & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Chelmsford Railway Users’ Association and 
Electric Transport Development Society. 



Mr. J. L. WRIGHT, M.B.E., represented Nutfield Parish 
Council. 



Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Residents’ 
Associations in the County of Kent. 



(Mr. Fay ) : Before my learned friend resumes his cross- 
examination, Sir, may I give the figures of the new column 
10 for Exhibit AD 5, which Mr. Dickson has — I will not 
say worked out, but estimated, or as some would prefer 
to say, guessed at. They are as follows : In the first line, 
Ordinary Fares £17,040,000. The only other entry above 
the first line is: Other reduced fares, £4,170,000. The 
totals of those two are: Total, ordinary, £21,210,000; 
season tickets, £20,170,000 and the total before clearance, 
£41,380,000, which is the same of course as the totals added 
together of columns 6 and 8 because that is what has been 
allocated among the three preceding heads. Mr. Dickson 
has not dealt with clearance and his table stops there. I 
trust that will be of use to the Tribunal, Sir. 



( President ) : Thank you, Mr. Fay. 



(Mr. Goff): I am not quite following this ; did my 
friend say “ the total before clearance ”? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. 

( President ): It will be £2,520,000, as in column 6. 

(Mr. Fay ) : Yes, or thereabouts ; it does not follow 
that it will be the same figure. 

I understand that my learned friend wants to put a few 
further questions to Mr. Dickson; if he does, I shall 
recall Mr. Dickson after Mr. Winchester. 

( President ) : Very well. 



Mr. Wishart Ingram Winchester, recalled 
Further cross-examined by Mr. Goff 



1729. Mr. Winchester, we begin now your second 
innings, I think. You referred us, for Miscellaneous 
Charges, to page 20 of the Accounts Section of the British 
Railways Board Report and Accounts ; would you mind 
taking that before you ? — Yes ; it is Miscellaneous 
Receipts. 



1730. Yes. There is the item “ Miscellaneous ” in the 
third line, £8,452,000 and you told us what that consisted 
of. Is there no element of advertising in that item at all ? 
—No. 



1731. You put it down to cloakrooms, lavatories, car 
parks and services rendered ? — Y es. 



1732. I just want to be quite sure ; you say there is 
no element of advertising in that one at all ? — No, there 
certainly ought not to be and I am not aware that there 
is. I have the detail of it here, which makes no reference 
to advertising and I cannot imagine that there is any adver- 
tising. May I deal now with the point which was raised 
by the President yesterday ? 

1733. Yes, certainly; I have forgotten what it was. — 
He asked me to say what “ services rendered ” included. 

1734. Yes ; I was going to ask you that. — It is a fairly 
small item for charges ; it is partly the “ sundries ” item. 
I have no details of individual items, but it is such things 
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as disinfecting, provision of rugs and pillows, profit on 
foreign exchange, pier dues and landing and embarkation 
tickets. There is a further item which is not of that 
character which I should have mentioned as being included 
in. this general heading ; that is the sale of platform tickets 
which is in fact more important than these items of services 
that I have just referred to. 

1735. Thank you ; the services rendered, since it 
includes the sale of platform tickets, would be an item 
referable to London as well as to the rest of the country ? 
—Yes, but I would have thought that very few of the 
Platform tickets would be sold to people meeting or seeing 
off London area passengers; it is more on the longer 
journeys, but it is a fairly small item in total anyway. 

1736. You have said that in that item as a whole, 
although the car parks were profitable, vou thought thev 
would be offset by the losses on other items ? — Yes. 



1737. But the item as a whole is cloakrooms, lavatories, 
car parks and services rendered and that is grossed up. 
deducting the expenses ? — Yes. 



1738. The next is receipts and costs in London ; so far 
as those items are applicable to London, they would not 
necessarily have the same relationship as they would else- 
where ? — I cannot think of any reason why they should be 
materially different. 



1739. Could not the item of car parks for instance 
bring in much more in London than it does elsewhere, 
without greatly increasing the cost ?— That is possible. I 
am not very conversant with it, but probably there are less 
attendants at the London car parks than there are at some 



1 740. In London, it might be a profitable adjunct, and 
elsewhere merely a facility which you provide at an expense 
to yourself, might it not?— I think we charge everywhere ; 
Mr. Dickson will correct me if I am wrong, but I think 
we raise charges everywhere. 



1741. Yes, but if it is much more used in London it 
might well be that it will be profitable there, although it 
is not profitable elsewhere ?— That might be so. 

1742. Or at any rate more profitable in London than 
it is elsewhere, even if it showed a profit elsewhere. — Yes. 

1743. You say “ it might be ” ; it is a fact, is it not ? 

1 do not know the relative charges which are raised in 

London car parks and in other car parks ; I do not know 
in any detail what are the costs incurred, but the car park 
has to be provided and the land is sterilised, not used for 
any other purpose. It has to be constructed and main- 
tained ; tickets have to be issued and at some car parks 
at least some porter has to be in attendance to organise 



1744. Is the practice about what we have heard of 
people coming by car, leaving their car and going on by 
train, causing the user of car parks in the London area to 
be developed ? — I do not think so. I think the particular 
case we had in mind— although this is more Mr. Dickson’s 
subject— is car parks provided by the Local Authorities. 
We are not developing car parks in the London stations 
more than we have to ; we do not want to encourage the 
practice. 



1745. For the purposes of this exercise, would you not 
have thought that it was fair to London merely not to 
charge it with costs, but not give it any credit item on 
that?— I could not deal with this item in isolation; to 
give any better evidence on the matter than I have given 
would of necessity mean a comprehensive review of all 
these items. 

1746. But if they were worked out in detail it might 
well be that some credit should be given to London for 
a profit in London in respect of the items comprised in 



the entry “ Miscellaneous £8,452,000 ”? — It might well 
be. but it might well be the other way. There might be a 
net loss which should be charged to London, but in any 
case I cannot think that the figure would be substantial. 

1747. You said that the total receipts from car parks 
was £3.0m. — or was it £300,000 ? — £350,000. That is car 
parks plus cab and omnibus rents ; I think the car parks 
is about £200,000. 



1748. We have put it as £0.3m. — Yes, that is so; it 
is about that figure. 



1749. And you did as an exercise, without taking into 
account gross costs, apportion that to London when giving 
evidence ?— Yes ; I made an enquiry and I found certain 
figures which are not completely relevant to the London 
area, but it led me to form the view that a resonable 
estimate for London would be about £70,000. 

1750. ( President ): You said yesterday £50,000. — Yes, 
Sir — between £50,000 and £70,000. I have looked at the 
figure again and it is something over £50,000. 



1751. [Mr. Goff): What was the basis of the appor- 
tionment? — The only information available that we were 
able to find in the time was that we did find out what the 
receipts were in 1962 for the old London area referable to 
the Southern Region only, and that figure was £50,000. 
If you allow on the one hand for the contraction of the 
London area and on the other hand for some addition 
for the other regions, then I think a reasonable estimate 
is about £70,000. 



1752. So that was not worked out on my proportionate 
basis of London passengers and other passengers ; it was 
taking a figure from the Southern Region and adjusting 
it?— Yes. * 



1753. And of course the figure might also be increased 
by greater user of car parks than it is ? — I would be 
surprised if the car park user is increasing to that extent ; 
I should have thought that they were pretty choc-a-bloc 
before, but again I am not an expert on this. 

1754. Now we come to commercial advertising ; that 
is near the bottom of the page, £636,000,000 ?— Yes. 

1755. That is a net figure, is it not? — Yes. 

1756. You said that that is run as a separate organisa- 
tion, but the £636,000,000 appears in the British Railways 
accounts as revenue, does it not ? — Yes. 



[Mr. Fay): In fact, it is £636,000, Mr. Goff. 

1757. [Mr. Goff): I beg your pardon ; it is £636,000— 
I am trying to make you solvent, you see, Mr. Winchester 1 
— It would be very helpful if it could be converted in 
that way, yes. 



1758. Hie £636,000 is brought in as part of the revenue 
of British Railways ; it does not appear as an income 
of a separate undertaking ? — That is so. 

1759. Clearly therefore in working out the estimated 
revenue m London it ought to have its share?— I think 
it is a good argument for giving it a share, yes. 

1760. Did I understand you correctly, that you said 
that rather less than half of that is from passenger stations? 



1761. And rather more than half from road sites and 
publications ? — Yes. 



1762. But a negligible element from the advertising in 
railway carriages ?— Yes. 
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1763. An you did in your evidence, again as an exer- 
cise, allocate some part of that to London ? — Yes. I had 
no information on which to allocate it, but I thought the 
passenger receipts proportion was as good a basis as I 
could think of. 

1764. What I was not quite sure about was this : Did 
you apportion to London the figure in relation to passenger 
stations as well as road sites and publications, or only the 
stations ? — Only the stations. 

1765. Why only the stations ? — Advertising on road 
sites has nothing to do with our passengers. 

1766. Are you advertising on the road sites for pas- 
sengers to travel on your railways ? — No ; this is receipts 
from advertisements for the sale of goods. 

1767. It is receipts for the advertising of other people ? 
—Yes. 

1768. What about the publications ; to whom are they 
issued ? — This will include such things as Holiday Guides 
and timetables, which are obviously of much more interest 
to our main line passengers than to our suburban pas- 
sengers. 

1769. You have advertising in your timetables, do you 
not ? — Yes. 

1770. And you get paid for those? — Yes. I am not 
quite sure to what extent we have advertising in our time- 
tables; if you want details of the publications, I had 
better find out. 

1771. The time tables would relate to London pas- 
sengers as well as to others, would they not ? — Yes. 

1772. Coming back to the road sites, are they all 
divorced from stations or are quite a number of them in 
the station approaches ? — Some may be in the station 
approaches. 

1773. Are they included in the road site estimates or 
the station estimates ?— Again I cannot speak positively, 
but I would accept that if they were within the station 
boundary they would be within the station figure ; but if 
they were quite divorced from stations they would be in 
the road sites figure — 'but I do not know precisely. 

1774. What was your figure that you would allow to 
London if you have to allow something there ? — I am 
saying that of this net figure of £636,000 something under 
£300,000 relates to net receipts from station sites with a 
modest allowance for advertising in carriages, and that if 
we take one-fifith of that, which is the passenger receipt 
proportion, that gives us £50,000. 

1775. Is it not £60,000 ; it is £30,000 divided by five ? 
—Yes, I agree if you take the exact figure. I was trying 
to keep these figures round. 

1776. I was trying to keep them round too, but I was 
making them a little more round than you ! Now we come 
to the letting of sites ; that is £4,595,000, is it not ? — Yes. 

1777. And you have said that it is over £1.0m. from 
passenger stations ?— Yes. The reason I cannot be precise 
on this is that I know the receipts in detail, but I only 
know the expenses in total and I have to take a broad 
view as to how they might be allocated. 

1778. Again you said it was treated as a separate 
business, but once again the profit goes to British Railways 
revenue ? — Y es. 

1779. And therefore London ought to have a propor- 
tion of that profit, ought it not ? As I say, that is not 
our normal practice in preparing our costing estimates, but 
I accept it as an argument. 



1780. Well, it is obviously fair, is it not ? — It is fair 
in the sense that it is the fact that the passengers are there 
that enables us to run this business. 

1781. I know, but you are saying that London being 
able to pay, ought to be put up to the fullest possible 
basis including a reserve, and you then work out a costing 
exercise to see how much revenue should be attributed 
to London and what its costs are ; and having done that 
you say “ We want to increase the basis to get a reserve.” 

If you are going to carry out the exercise, you cannot really 
do it unless you credit London with a proportion of 
revenue which is earned as a result of the London part 
of the Undertaking? — I am bound to accept that there 
is validity in the argument. 

1782. Not only is there validity in it; it is obviously 
right, is it not ?— Yes— it is not part of the passenger 
business; it is a completely separate business. I would 
not have said that it was self-evident that this must be 
brought in. 

1783. But it is part of the passenger business for the 
purposes of British Railways revenue as a whole ? — It is 
brought into the revenue of British Railways as a whole, 

I agree. 

1784. Very well; and your proportion that on the 
ratio of passengers? — On the same ratio as the com- 
mercial advertising, yes. 

1785. Do you get much higher fees for London adver- 
tising than you get elsewhere 

(Mr. Fay ) : This is the letting of sites, is it not ? 

1786. (Mr. Goff): Yes, I beg you pardon .(To the 
witness) : Do you get more in London than elsewhere ? — 
That I do not know. The normal basis is in relation to 
sales, or turnover, but what the receipts are in London 
and how the basis of the rents in London compares with 
that in other places, I do not know. I should have thought 
that the London terminal stations were like other big city 
stations and that London suburban stations were like small 
stations everywhere. 

1787. Do you think that generally speaking rents in 
London are higher than they are elsewhere ? — They are 
higher, certainly, than they are in the countiy as a whole, 
but whether they are higher than they are in other large 
cities, and if so how much higher, I do not know. 

1788. Do you think that the apportionment on the 
passenger receipts basis ought not to have a further weight- 
ing in the London area in respect of the higher rents in 
that area ?— I do not think so. As I say, these rents are 
based on turnover and I have no reason to think that the 
turnover at the London kiosks and so on is any larger than 
it is in other large cities. 

1789. On the basis of passenger receipts only, you get 
one-fifth of a million pounds ? — Yes. 

1790. So there is £0.2m. for the London area?— Yes. 

1791. Catering is on page 24, is it not . — It is set out 

in detail on page 24, yes. 

1792. The same comment applies there, does it not, that 
although it is a separate organisation it is brought in as 
part erf British Railways revenue ? — Yes, that is how it 
appears in the Accounts. 

1793. And it goes to reduce the deficit, does it not? — 
Yes, certainly. 

1794. The bottom line shows a net profit after allowing 
for expenses, does it not ? — Yes. 

1795. And the £76,000 deficit on restaurant cars would 
be nothing to do with London, would it ? — That is so. 
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1796. But the £432.000 working surplus on refreshment 
rooms would relate to London and to the rest of the 
country ? — Yes. 



1797. You gave some evidence which I did not fullv 
understand, although no doubt that was my fault, about 
the rent and rates item of £382,000.— The bulk of that— 
nearly all of it — is an internal entry in these Accounts. 
It is a rent raised against refreshment rooms and the credit 
is included in the receipts from letting of sites and premises, 
of which we have just been talking. 



1810. From passengers as distinct from outside people ? 



1811. And you have not carried out that exercise? 
—No. 



1812. And if you divided the working surplus of 
£432,000 in the same ratio as before, you would credit 
London with one-fifth of it, would you not? — If we 
divided our passenger receipts, that would be the pro- 
portion. 



1798. It is charged to the refreshment room profits, so 
you do not have to take it off again ; that is what I did not 
follow. You said you would have to take it off the 
£432,000 ? — No. The point I was making was that before 
arriving at the profit on the refreshment rooms, the 
refreshment rooms have made a proper payment for the 
use of the London passenger station premises which thev 
use. 



1799. Yes, but we can properly take the £1,000,000 on 
the one hand and the £432,000 on the other, without any 
deduction from the £432,000 because the £432,000 is arrived 
at by debiting the £382,000 ?— Yes. 



1800. And on the same argument a due proportion 
of that £432,000 ought to be apportioned to London ? — 
I should have thought that this was so much a seperate 
undertaking that it is beginning to stretch rather far the 
idea of bringing any proportion in these not directly pas- 
senger items ; after all, these refreshment rooms are not 
only used by passengers, but are run as a business, avail- 
able to all concerned, and I should have thought there is 
quite a traffic in casual non-passengers coming in and 
using them. Their relation to the passenger business is 
getting a bit more tenuous. 

1 801 . But it is a facility which is provided for passen- 
gers, is it not ? — It is certainly available for passengers ; 
in many places it is provided primarily for them. 

1802. And is much used by the passengers? — It is used 
by the passengers, yes. 

1803. It is much used by the passengers ? — Yes, I 
agree ; there is a major use by passengers. 

1804. Although, wisely, you add to your revenue by 
allowing other people in to use the facility also ?— Yes. 



1813. And that would give you another £80,000?— 
That is so. 



1814. Mr. Hill says that in his experience, any major 
costing exercise turning largely on estimates and allocations 
of costs of assets in joint operations, can of necessity give 
nothing better than approximately accurate results ; would 
you agree with that generalisation ? — You are always 
brought back to saying that there is a judgment, yes. 



1815. And that would be a fair description of the 
exercise which you have carried out in WW 1 , would it 
" ot • ~ 1 do not bke the words “ approximately accurate.” 
Insofar as accuracy is available, there is accuracy ; if you 
have to make an apportionment of joint costs, the word 
accurate” is not apt at all. - It is not “approximate 
accuracy ; it is either accurate or a sensible and reason- 
able estimate. 



ioio. rou nave 



ww i, nave 






7 is il - that of the items in lines 2 to 

/ which total £32.7m., every item is a division of joint 
expenses except the £ 12.4m. ?-The £12.4m. includis in 
a nunor degree joint expenses, but it is so small that it 
is reasonab e to regard the £I2.4m. as accurate and to 
ignore the element of judgment there. 

• 1 sba11 c ° ra ® back to the question of whether you 

ignore the element of judgment, but subject to your very 
there J s some smaU measure of ex- 
elclm t J h fna 2 ' 4m '’ WO n d yOU agree that aI1 the items 
Yes t " e £ 2 ‘ 4m ' are allocatl °ns to joint expenses? 



1819. The £12.4m. 
not — not allocation of 
some extent, yes. 



itself involves estimation, does it 
joint costs but estimation ? — To 



1805. And as to British Railways as a whole, you make 
a profit, which reduces your deficit ?— Yes. 

1806. And you treat it as part of the revenue, which 
does reduce the deficit ? — Yes. 



1807. Can you tell us any reason why, when you are 
trying to treat London as a separate entity in itself, to 
see what its receipts and costs are, you could not do 
exactly the same thing and treat a due proportion of that 
as part of the revenue of the London Undertaking?—! 
have said that it is used quite extensively by people other 
than passengers ; it is provided primarily for the passen- 
gers to use, but if it were confined to passengers I am by 
no means clear whether there would be a profit. 

1808. But that does not matter, does it; this is a part 
of the Undertaking which is run for the passengers, 
although you have others in, and it is profitable and is 
part of the Railways revenue and is so treated ?— It is 
treated as part of the revenue, yes. 



iitive no separate figures, have you, of the 

rna?f n rn m eX H^ SeS t ° n loca J * rains ; you had *o compile 
* ro f m dlff erent records ?— We have separate actual 

fiem2 for E k ?C ° f Sen 7 Ces : we have actual 
f ° ’ ^ k g the , b ‘8S est single group, the Southern 
Region , we have actual figures for something that broadlv 
tte^m°e n ?n? « ° nd ° n area ’ althcm gh * is not precisely 

t l!?!' Whe ,? y ° u say “ broadly corresponding to the 
London area, I do not quite follow what you mean.— 
aChla C ^ sts of what is “Ued the suburban 
P 1 and around London; that operates 
ara Whj?h 'l n0t exa , c . t!y the same as the London 
' n i 016 “am- ft goes slightly outside it. But that 
of re f r , ds , the °P eration so far as the operation 

wc hsiT 11 °i st0ck as a whole Is concerned, but clearly 
t ° h make an apportionment on a mileage basis to 
eliminate the cost of the bits outside the area. 

thiTou 



1809. I wiU put it to you once more: When you are 
apportioning between British Railways as a whole and 
London as a part, is it not the fair thing to do, to apply 
exactly the same principle and treat it as part of the 
London passenger revenue ?— No ; I think you have to 
examine and- see how far in fact these profits arise from 
passengers. 



1823. But subject to that, do I understand you to sav 
that you have actual figures for all the suburban trains or 
representative ones ?-No. We have actual figurS fm 
example for the trains which London Transport m“ovS 
our tats; for the srlf-contained electric se^ic Jhe 
other Regions— for example, the London Midland electric 
services we have actnal costs. For the EasS 
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as far as that is confined to the London Area, we have 
actual costs for the local services. There will be small 
elements of apportionment where you have drivers who 
may not be spending the whole of their time on the local 
service, who may be on a local service and running 
through ; but I do not regard that as a matter of judg- 
ment. 

May I go back a stage ; the real problem in joint costs 
is the joint costs which would not vary if any of the 
elements were withdrawn. If you were dealing with drivers’ 
wages clearly, when you reduce the volume of service, 
you can readily save substantially the wages of the driver. 
So there is very little room for judgment or argument as 
to how you deal with that. The real theoretical dfficulty 
comes when the joint costs are partly independent of the 
extent to which they are used. The problem does not arise 
on the local services ; the apportionments that have to 
be made, or need to be recorded, are almost factual. 



1824. Is it the fact therefore that you have accurate 
figures subject to the small adjustment about which you 
have told us, for all the local trains, or actual figures for 
the majority, and then you estimate the rest on a mileage 
basis or on a passenger basis ? — There is very little mileage 
apportionment apart from the one I mentioned about the 
Southern Region. I think, apart from that, they are all 
actual costs of services. 



1825. That is what I wanted to get at. Is the £12.4m. 
merely taking a number of items out of your account 
books and adding them all up, or does it involve an 
exercise of estimation, saying that these trains run so many 

miles; other comparable trains run so much . — No, 

there is nothing of that in it. There is no picking out a 
sensible rate per mile and applying that to the services ; 
■they are all dither ascertained costs or an apportionment of 
ascertained costs for any apportionment to a rather wider 
group of services. 



1826. Mr. Hill is going to say that an exercise of the 
kind worked out in WW 1 could never be sufficiently 
accurate to measure within 5 per cent or even 10 per cent ; 
would you agree with that ? — The measurement Ues in the 
judgment as to the basis, and the basis is set out. I do 
not think a percentage gives one a great guidance ; you 
■form a view on the basis, and the basis which we have 
used have been set out in detail. If you show a different 
basis which gives a different answer, you get a different 
result, but I do not think you can be precise in that way. 



1827. The costings exercise, although on a rather 
different basis, was first attempted round about 1950, was 
it not? — Yes. 



1828. And there have been many changes in it since 
then ? — Certainly in the earlier years it was a pretty rough 
and ready effort. Hie first, what I may call, serious detailed 
costings exercise was the one that was done in 1954. This 
is really the second detailed exercise — I beg your pardon ; 
the one we did last year is the second detailed exercise. 



1829. I did put it to you extensively before and I do not 
want to go back on it at length again, but Mr. Hill does 
not agree with your method of apportioning the expenses 
to suburban through trains and of allocating part of other 
through trains on a passenger mileage basis ; you remem- 
ber that issue between us ? — Yes. 



1830. He is going to say that what he says is a fallacy, 
and what I have put to you is a fallacy, in your method, 
is illustrated in this way: It asks one to suppose that all 
the London costs were allocations of joint items ; do you 
follow that supposition first of all ? — Which particular 
exercise in this ? 



1831. It is a criticism of your principle of using pas- 
senger miles to allocate the expenses of suburban through 
trains and part to other through trains ? — I take the point. 
Would you mind repeating the question ? 



1832. At the moment I am suggesting certain things 

that Mr. Hill asks you to assume. For the purpose of these 
tests, he asks you to assume that all the London costs were 
allocations of joint items, instead of some only being 
allocations 

[Mr. Fay ) : Is it all costs, or all movement costs ? 

1833. (Mr. Goff): It is every element of cost. (To the 
witness ) : He asks you to assume that that is an apportion- 
ment of joint items instead of some being an apportion- 
ment and some not being an apportionment. — The 
assumption has to be applied to the whole of the £31. 0m., 
has it? 

1834. No; it is not applied to figures — forget the 
figures for a moment. Assuming, in making the apportion- 
ment, all the expenses of every kind to be charged to 
London are an allocation of joint expenses and not a com- 
bination of such an allocation plus exclusively London 
expenses ; is that assumption quite clear ? — I understand 
the assumption. 

1835. The second assumption is that for the whole area 
of which London is a part, the receipts fall short of the 
expenses. — By “ the whole area ” you mean British Rail- 
ways ? 

1836. Yes, this is the hypothesis; London is part of 
the area. — All costs are joint and there is a deficit on the 
area of which London is a part ? 

1837. Yes, and the third assumption is that the costs 
are the same in London as they are in the rest of the given 
area ? — The cost per what ? 

1838. it is the rates. I am sorry, it is my fault ; I put 
the last assumption wrongly. It is the charges made ; they 
are the same in both London and the rest of the area ? — 
Yes. 

1839. If you adopt the principle of apportionment by 
passenger miles, or passenger numbers, it necessarily fol- 
lows on those assumptions, does it not, that there must be 
a loss in the London area ? — I must be a bit dull, but I 
cannot see it. 



1840. Well, the receipts will be in proportion to the 
number of passengers, will they not ? — Passenger miles. 
If the charges are the same everywhere, the receipts 



1841. The receipts would be in proportion to the pas- 
senger miles, would they not ? — Yes. 

1842. And the costs, on your basis, would also be in 
the proportion of passenger miles, would they not; that 
is the basis on which you work ? — Yes. 

1843. Therefore the receipts and the costs would be 
apportioned on the same basis and therefore the overall 
loss must be reflected in London ? — Yes. You are really 
making a further assumption ; you are assuming not only 
that all costs are joint but that they are all apportioned per 
passenger mile. 

1844. Yes — either that or on some similar basis such 
as the number of passengers. It would make it worse ? — 
If it is proportioned on some equivalent basis, I think the 
arithmetic must be right, yes. 

1845. It might well be, on the given hypothesis, might 

is not, that in fact London was showing a profit although 
the rest was not ? — I am sorry ; we are now abandoning 
the assumption 



1846. No, on these assumptions, and on applying your 
test of passenger miles, you have agreed that the overall 
loss must always be reflected in London and London must 
always show a loss on those hypotheses ? — Yes. 
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1847. But in fact, if you had such circumstances as one 
has supposed, it might be that London was actually making 
a profit, although there was an overall deficit ? — If you 
make different hypotheses, you get a different answer ; can 
you say more than that ? 



1848. If you adopt that costing exercise you inevitably 
show a loss. We are agreed on that ? — Yes. 

1849. Can it be right that if there is that overall loss 
there must inevitably be a loss in London? Does it not 
follow that the assumption that passenger miles should 
be adopted is wrong ?— You are asking me to assent 
to a particular proposition in relation to London and 
the whole country as a model which assumes that every- 
thing is the same everywhere, which is quite contrary to 
the facts. It also asks me to assume chat all costs for 
this area are apportioned in passenger miles, which is quite 
contrary to the facts. I do not see where the assumption 
takes us in terms of practicabilities of the situation. 



1850. It is merely a test. It does show that, if you 
adopt this part of our hypothesis in your method of 
apportionment on passenger miles, in the example I have 
asked you to assume, there must inevitably be a loss in 
London ? — I do not like using the word “ London." What 
you have produced is a kind of theoretical 

'1851. A theoretical London, if you like? — And a 
■theoretical other area, a theoretical basis of apportioning 
joint cost and a theoretical basis of fares. You are 
asking me to apply the answer to all that arithmetic to 
the facts of life. 



'1852. It cannot be right that you should take a test 
which necessarily shows a loss in London on the hypo- 
thesis that there is an overall loss. It shows that you 
have to adopt a test which might bring out a profit in 
London or might not. Your test is bound to show that 
■the loss is apportioned equally and borne partly by 
London and partly elsewhere ? — I confess I cannot at the 
moment see the relevance of the argument. 

1853. I put the test to you ? — Thank you. We will 
listen with interest. 



you have other through trains which have negligible 
London traffic one might ignore them, but where they 
have a substantial local London traffic I do not think 
you could do it. 

1860. Should you not consistently, if you adopt the 
purpose as the principle, do this? As the suburban 
through trains are run primarily for London and the 
other through trains are run primarily for outside, there- 
fore as to suburban through you eliminate the out mileage 
and then take practically the whole of the cost and the 
other through you eliminate wholly or practically wholly ? 
— I think this is being over crude. There is obviously 
substantial London user of the other through trains, and 
to ignore that entirely does not seem to me to be sensible. 
I fully accept that, having said that, I must then go back 
on my provisional acceptance of your earlier argument 
on the suburban through trains. 

1861. You are agreeing that, if you accept, as you 
did, the argument on the subuiban through, the other 
would logically follow, would it not ?— We have got to 
modify logic with commonsense. This is a form ula 
applied to a matter where the outside London user is 
pretty small, and to apply it to cases where the main 
purpose is outside London but where the inside London 
user is substantial is pressing it too far. 



1862. It all goes to show that whatever method you 
adopt there is a very large element of approximation ? — 
Indeed, both ways. I am not for a moment saying that 
the figures are precise. All I am saying is that they 
are the most reasonable guess that can be made, and 
unless you can show they are completely invalid then 
the fact that you say there is some doubt in them merely 
shows that I should have the benefit of the doubt. 

1863. If you do adopt the method which I have just 
put to you, that is to say, taking the suburban through 
but eliminating the out area on a mileage basis and then 
charge the whole, or nearly the whole, to London, and 
you omit the through trains, that would considerably 
adjust your WW'l figures in favour of London, would 
it not? — I would think the adjustment would be bound 
to reduce the charge to London, yes. 



1854. All I was putting to you, and I am not going 
to do .it again, was that, as Mr. Hill suggested, if you 
apportion on a passenger mile basis you ought then to 
make a substantial allowance in favour of London. You 
disagree with that ?— I did. and I still do. 



would do it in this sort of way. If you 
fl.Jine 3, “Contribution towards expenses of 
ms,” the £3. 7m. is £2m. for suburban through 
for other through, is it not ?— ? Yes. 



1864. It 
look at WV 
through tra 
and £1.7m. 



1855. You yourself said that an alternative method 
might be to have regard to the purpose for which trains 
are run ? — The purpose for which trains are run is a 
factor, on the basis of which I have split the two kinds 
of through trains, suburban through and other through. 
It is a relevant consideration in that context. 

1856. If you adopt the purpose test would not the 
right way to work it out be this? As to suburban 
through trains you should first eliminate the out area on 
a mileage basis, and then charge the whole, or substan- 
tially the whole, of the cost of those trains to London 
on the footing that they are run primarily for London ? 
— Sorry, you say, eliminate ? 

1857. Eliminate the mileage? — The mileage outside 
London ? 



1858. Eliminate the mileage outside the area on a 
train mile basis, and then charge the whole of the rest 
of the cost, or practically the whole of the rest of the 
cost, to London ? — I think that would be a reasonable 
alternative way of applying this purpose test. 

1859. And, conversely, omit the whole charge, or 
Virtually the whole (barge, of the other through trains, 
the main purpose of which is not London. Will you 
accept the converse ?— It is not an absolute principle. The 
extent to which you can apply this must, I think, depend 
on the circumstances of the case. Pursuing this to where 



1865. The £2m. must, having regard to the basis on 
which you work, be a very large part of the cost of 
suburban through trains ? — I would expect so. 



1866. Therefore, if you eliminate the mileage element 
outside the area and then allocate the whole, or practically 
the whole, of subuiban through trains to London you 
would not add much against London to your charge 
of £2m. ?— Again I think you are probably right 



1867. But on the test I put you would then delete the 
other through and so you woul'd delete the £1 7m or 
most of it, which you charge against London ?— That 
•is so. The size of the £1.7m. illustrates the point I was 
making, that obviously the London user of these other 
through is substantial. 



lt>68. But you would agree, would you not, that 
perfectly sound mode of allocation here might work out 
much more favourable to London?^! do not think the 
basis is sound at all. It is not in fact the basis I have 
used. 



basis 6 ? 9 — Yes kn0W * iS n0t ’ bUt We are chalIei> 8 in 'g your 



y° u at WW 8, one of your new 
, P 1 ** , s i l ? ws ’ ^°. es 11 not > that the total of joint 
traffic costs is £7 ,3m., being the items in the second, third 
and fourth columns in the first line ? — Yes. 
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1871. No less than £2m. of that £7.3m. is allocated to 
higher maintenance costs ? — Yes. 

1872. That is what is meant by “Specific to Pas- 
senger " ? — Y es. 

1873. That is what you were talking about yesterday, 
the necessity of having a higher standard for passengers, 
more accurate alignment of the rails, better fastening, 
more accurate laying and things of that kind ? — Yes. 

1874. Is that not a surprisingly high proportion ? — It 
is indicative of the very high and intensive passenger 
user on the great majority of these lines. This illustrates 
how much more expensive it is to run a passenger service 
than a freight service. 

1875. Does it not suggest that the £2m. may be too 
high a figure ? — I do not think so. 

1876. Of the total passenger traffic costs you allocate 
£4.3m. to London, and that is the last item on the first 
line ? — Yes. 

1877. In doing that allocation have you again worked 
on passenger miles ? — No. The first item of £0.7m. is 
nothing to do with passenger miles. 

1878. No, but what I was asking you was this. In 
apportioning the total passenger costs to London and 
arriving at the £4.3m. in the last column have you used 
as the basis of apportionment passenger miles ? — No, 
there is not an apportionment. The apportionment made 
as between the £4m. and the £1.3m., which are the third 
and fourth money columns, has been made on the weight 
of the train. 

1879. We are at cross purposes, I think. The total 
passenger traffic costs is £6.7m. in the penultimate column, 
is it not ? — Yes. 

1880. I think we are at cross purposes, Mr. Winchester? 
— You are really referring to the translation from the 
second last column to the last column. 

1881. That is right ? — 'Basically, passenger miles is the 
•basis. My colleague is making a distinction in the case of 
through trains which I have not just for the moment 
grasped. I am told that gross ton miles come into it in 
a measure, but predominantly it is a passenger mileage 
apportionment. 

1882. I think that is sufficient for my purpose. Pre- 
dominantly it is a passenger mile apportionment? — Yes. 

1 883. Is that not the wrong principle also ? — No. 

1884. To use passenger miles ? — No. 

1885. The apportionment of the total signalling ex- 
penses, that is the £2.7m. and the £2m. in the penultimate 
column, giving a total of £4.7m. — do you see the items 
to which I am referring ? — Yes. 

1886. They are apportioned to London as a total of 
£3.4m., being the £2m. and the £1.4m. in the last column ? 
—Yes. 

1887. Is that apportionment also measured by 
passenger miles ? — There are two processes in this, and at 
the moment I cannot disentangle them in my mind. Can 
I just look at the detailed calculations for a moment ? 
(Witness examines documents). I beg your pardon, I 
see the point now. There is a double jump between the 
last two columns. What we have there is the total 
passenger costs, including cost of trains which do not 
serve London at all, so that you first have to make an 
apportionment of the figures in the penultimate column 
between trains which are wholly London Area and trains 
which are through trains but serve both inside and outside 
London passengers and trains which do not serve London 
Area passengers. 



1888. You lop off those that do not serve London 
passengers at all ? — Yes. 

1889. But on a mileage basis? — On a ton mile basis 
for main track maintenance and train mile basis for 
signalling maintenance and signalling operation. You 
similarly have to allocate the trains which serve both 
local passengers and through passengers. It is mainly 
passenger mile. 

1890. You first of all eliminate that which has nothing 
to do with London at all ? — Yes. 

1891. On a ton mile basis for track maintenance and 
renewals and on a train mile basis for signalling expenses ? 
—Yes. 

1892. Having done that you apportion what is left 
between London and the rest on a passenger mile basis ? 

— Yes. No apportionment arises in the case of local ■ 
trains, that is in wholly, but as regards the through trains 
which serve London passengers the costs in that case, 
insofar as they are included in the penultimate column, 
are shared on a passenger mile basis. 

1893. Again I put it to you that that is not the 
correct basis; it throws too large a share of the cost on 
London? — I do not see why. Is this the argument we 
had yesterday or the day before ? 

4894. Yes, and I need not revert to it?— The answer 
is the same, as far as I am concerned. 

1895. Just briefly on the question of administration 
I want to ask you this. I understand that you have 
apportioned an item to London for general administration 
and overheads by applying to London the proportion 
which in fact obtains for British Railways as a whole 
•between its administrative expenses and other expenses ? — 
Yes. 

1896. Should the administrative costs of a concen- 
trated area like London necessarily be the same proportion 
as the administrative costs for a far flung area like the 
whole of British Railways, or the rest of British Rail- 
ways ?— Not necessarily. You have factors applying both 
ways. 

4897. In a concentrated area the costs of administra- 
tion would be likely to be a less proportion ? — I should 
not have thought so. If you have. Shall we say, optimum 
concentration then that might be a cheaper operation. 
The concentration in London is excessive. I would have 
thought it required a great deal of detailed attention. 

I would have thought it was quite expensive. 

4898. The probability is, is it not, that the proportion 
in London would be less than it is elsewhere ? —No. 

1 did say in my evidence that I have tried to test it. 

1899. I was going to ask you about that. That was 
the test on the Southern Region, was it not ?— Yes. 

4900. That has 80 per cent passenger and 20 per cent 
freight, has it not ? — Yes. 

1901. I think about half the passenger relates to 
London ? — That is so. 

1902. The London passenger traffic on the Southern 
Region is only 40 per cent of its total activities ? — Yes. 

1903. That is no’t a very satisfactory test, is it ? — 
If what you were saying is true, that the less crowded 
areas are less expensive one would have expected to see 
some effect on the Southern Region figure. It is a com- 
pletely satisfactory test because, if you have an area which 
is 40 per cent passenger and the rest country, which is 

2 per cent or 3 per cent rather more than that, 5 per 
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cent or something like that, you would expect the point 
you are making to influence the figures. In fact the 
figures are not influenced. The Southern is substantially 
the same. I think it is marginally less, about 0.1. 

1904. London is only 40 per cent of the whole, 
whereas you are considering London as 100 per cent ?— 
No. It is a test. The only way in which the test could 
be invalid was if the remainder of the Southern was less 
expensive than the remainder of the country. 

1905. You have not got the proportion for the London 
part of the Southern Region and the rest separately, have 
you ? — No. 

1906. You have merely got the overall proportion ? — 
That is so. 

1907. And only 40 per cent of the Southern Region 
is London ? — I am saying that in an area which has 
got 40 per cent, which is quite a large proportion, which 
is London, London passengesr, the remainder being only 
a trivial proportion to the London passengsr, the fact 
that the percentage is the same for these two entities 
shows that the incidence of the London Area is not 
important. 

1908. It is not a question of the rest being trivial. The 
Southern Region is 40 per cent London passengers and 
60 per cent other passengers or freight ? — Yes. 



1909. What you are considering is 100 per cent London 
passenger area ? — I am sorry, I am afraid you do not 
understand the meaning of the test. I will try again. 
Your Southern Region figures are compounded of two 
elements, one 40 per cent London and one 60 per cent 
non-London. The rest of the country is compounded 
of 5 per cent London and 95 per cent non-London. Let 
us say the administration on the 40 per cent is 10 per 
cent, which is 4. The administration on the 60 per 
cent, shall we say, is only 5 per cent, which would be 3. 
So the total of administration would be 7, and therefore 
7 per cent of the total. For the remainder of the 
country it would be 10 per cent on 5 per cent, which 
is i per cent, and 5 per cent on 85 per cent which is 
44 per cent. The all-over percentage would be 5. In 
fact we do not find that. 



1910. I see the nature of your test. It still is quite an 
approximation and does not tell you what the position 
really is if you have regard to an area which is exclusively 
London, which, of course, is the purpose of your test? 
— It is not an absolute and final test, but it gives me 
confidence in my assumption that the position in London 
is not materially different from elsewhere. 

{Mr. Goff): Thank you. 

( President ) : Is there any further cross-examination ? 
(No. answer). Yes, Mr. Fay ? 



Further re-examined by Mr. Fay 



1911. Mr. Winchester, there is only one matter about 
which I have a note to re-examine you, and that is in 
regard to refreshment rooms. You agreed with my 
learned friend that the use by passengers was a major 
use of refreshment rooms ? — Yes. 

1912. Would you think that the London Area passen- 
ger made the same degree of use of refreshment rooms 
as the long distance passenger? — No, I should not 
think so. 



1915. If it was right to attribute anything to refresh- 
ment room profits would you consider it right to allocate 
on the usual passenger mile basis, or should that be scaled 
down somewhat ? — The same is true, of course, of other 
kinds of activities about which we are talking, but I 
think that, if anything should be done, I agree it could 
be scaled down, not only on the point you are making 
but the point about the outside user. Something should 
be allocated to the local resident or whoever it is who 



1913. Does the London Area passenger, whose journey 
is up to 20 miles or so, in your view have meals at 
refreshments rooms to any substantial degree ? — No, I 
should not think so. 



1914. Probably he has a quick drink before going home 
to a meal ? — I think some of them do have a quick 
drink, but I think the majority ignore the place entirely. 



1916. I think you said that you did not know whether 
without the outside user there would be a profit at all ? 
— That is so. 

(Mr. Fay): That is all, unless the Tribunal have any 
questions. 1 

(President): No. 



(The witness withdrew) 



(Mr. Fay): I understand my learned friend wants me 
to recall Mr. Dickson. 



and it may be he is unable to come along, but I have 
done my best for him. 



(Mr. Goff): No, I do not now. 



(Mr. Fay): Then that is the case for the Applicants. 

(President) : Mr. Goff, you come next, but I understand 
that Mr. Wright, who represents the Nutfield Parish 
Council, wishes to make an application. 



(Mr. Wright): Mr. President, I request the Tribunal 
to hear the Objection of the Nutfield Parish Council 
before the main list of Objectors. My reason is twofold, 
a certain amount of travelling difficulty up and down from 
Nutfield and my time is involved, and also the Local 
M.P. for the Reigate Division, Sir John Vaughan-M organ, 
would very much like to be here at the hearing of the 
oase and give it his support. That is the reason why I 
ask for this to be taken. 



( President ): You want to be heard now? 



(Mr. Wright): Yes, if I may. Sir John is not here. 
I know how things are in the House at the moment. 



« * have nat slightest objection to Nut- 

addressing you at any time which is convenient to 
frr\!ri j? uite clear whether that observation 

trom Mr. Wright indicates that he wishes to call evidence. 
It so I am bound to object because Nutfield Parish Council 
have no locus as objectors. 



vtr neea not insider that point unless 

Mr Wright does want to call evidence What is the 
Potion. Mr. Wright? Do you waTjust to address 



(Mr. Wright): That is so. 
evidence, in the circumstances. 



I do not want to call 



Mr rZ ‘T U would be more convenient for 
first whi.Vh°u PUt M the those whom he represents 

Sv?rl a 2n» k t U u probabl y avoid a certain amount of 
overlapping, but having regard to the fact that you may 
be mconvemenced rather substantially we are prepared 



(Mr. Wright): Thank you. 
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(Mr. Wright): My name is Wright, and I am the Clerk 
of the Nutfield Parish Council. From the remarks made 
by the learned counsel appearing on behalf of the Rail- 
ways Board it would appear that the Parish Council does 
not come under the definition of “ representative bodies ” 
as laid down in Section 46(8) of the Act. 

(President): Mr. Wright, you need not bother to address 
us on that point because we have decided that we are 
going to hear you. 

(Mr. Wright): It was just to make the point that I 
do claim to be here under Rule 21. 



(President): Yes. 

(Mr. Wright): I do pray the indulgence of the Tribunal 
for my lack of experience in presenting my case, and I 
hope that they will bear with me and overlook any lapse 
df formality of which I may be guilty. 



My main concern is for the residents of the village 
of South Nutfield, for the residents of Nutfield village 
itself are well served by the London Passenger Transport 
Board with an adequate bus service along the A.25. South 
Nutfield lies about a mile and a half south of Nutfield, 
and was virtually built around the station. That station 
is now known as Nutfield Station. I am very pleased 
to say that as a result of representations made not only 
by the Council but by other people the proposed closure 
of Nutfield Station has now been cancelled. That was 
a proposed closure under the Beeching Plan. I am very 
pleased to say that I understand the Railways Board are 
now contemplating introducing diesel traction which will 
improve the service. 



The residents of South Nutfield rely upon the railway 
as a main means of transport into Redhill. There is a 
very infrequent country bus service between Outwood 
and Redhill via South Nutfield, but it is of little use 
to the residents. The owner only chooses to run it as 
he sees fit. For instance, there is no bus service into 
Redhill from South Nutfield on Saturday, the very day 
when it is wanted, after midday. 



(President): Mr. Wright, I hope you will appreciate 
that we have no power to order particular services to be 
run. That does not fall within our jurisdiction at all. 
All we are considering is what is to be paid by the people 
who travel on the services which are run, however 
inadequate they may be. 

(Mr. Wright): I am just trying to make the point that 
the residents do have to rely on the railway. 

(President): Yes. 



(Mr. Wright): The shopping facilities in South Nutfield 
are very restricted, there being no chemist’s shop available 
for dispensing prescriptions and no shops retailing fresh 
fish. This means frequent visits into Redhill for those 
commodifies. Personally I use a car and I am not 
dependent on the railway, but almost invariably, when 
I come into Redhill I find some old person walking into 
Redhill. I always stop and give them a lift, and they 
tell me that they just cannot afford to pay the increase 
imposed upon them on the 19th July. 

Another fact which precludes the residents of South 
Nutfield from using the country bus service is the fact 
that the times of the buses do not fit in with the hospital 
hours and doctors’ surgery hours in Redhill. These facts 
are incidental to my main objection, which is based on 
the extortionate increase of 33i per cent in the fare for 
such a short journey. 

The exact distance of the railway line from Redhill 
to Nutfield is 2 miles 5 chains, or 2 miles and 100 yards, 
but the increased fare is based on the 3 mile scale, which 



means a single fare of Is. Od. or 2s. Od. return. The 
old fare was also based on the 3 mile scale and that was 
9d. single and Is. 6d. return. 

Our local M.P., Sir John Vaughan-Morgan, wrote to 
Mr. McKenna, the General Manager of British Railways, 
Southern Region, objecting to this increase, and I would 
like just to quote his reply. “ Although the distance from 
Nutfield to Redhill is a little over 2 miles this is not an 
isolated instance, and were we to make a special dispen- 
sation in this case we could hardly fail to make adjust- 
ments in similar circumstances elsewhere. It is, I feel, 
inevitable that wherever the line is drawn, either the 
precise mile or a few yards over, there will always be 
instances where journeys are only a few yards over 
that line. In all the circumstances we feel the exact mile 
is the fairest point to select. I can assure you that by 
doing this we are not exceeding our statutory authority.” 



I do emphasise this exact mile because I see no admini- 
strative difficulty, in the case of short journeys such as 
Nutfield to Redhill, why they could not institute a scale 
based on the actual length of the journey and not impose 
the cost of the additional mile on such a short journey. 
If this basis was applied it would reduce the fare from 
Is. Od. to 9d„ on the basis of 4d. a mile. 



As we are based on the 3 mile scale we also have to 
suffer the increase applicable to the 3 mile scale. If 
we were based on the 2 mile scale the fare would be 
8d. single and Is. 4d. return. These unfortunate 100 yards 
cost the travelling public an additional 8d. on the return 
journey from Nutfield to Redhill. As regards a journey 
from another village, Earlswood into Redhill, a distance 
of 73 chains, which is just under the mile, the old fare 
was 4d. single, and for some unaccountable reason the 
Railways Board appear to have used their discretional^ 
powers and allowed the old fare of 4d. to remain 
undisturbed. 



There is one other point I would like to make, and that 
is the travelling public do not have the benefit of a 
cheap day return from Nutfield into Redhill. I believe 
this concession did apply some years ago, but it was 
discontinued. If this concession could be introduced it 
would go a long way to ease the feeling of penalisation 
amongst the residents of South Nutfield. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that the 
Railways Board, whilst they may be within their statutory 
rights, have acted harshly and unfairly in imposing this 
extortionate increase without taking into consideration 
the circumstances which I have outlined. 



(President): Mr. Wright, what it comes to is that you 
are asking us not to confirm Clause 15(1) of the Draft 
Order in the form in which it now appears. That is 
the rule which deals with fractions and provides for all 
purposes of the Order that fractions Of a mile should 
be reckoned as a mile. You say that there should be some 
amelioration of that. 



(Mr. Wright): Yes, sir. 

(President): Very well. 

(Mr. Wright): That is why I just cannot understand 
Mr. McKenna’s letter here when says that “In all the 
circumstances we feel the exact mile is the fairest point 
to select. I can assure you that by doing this we are not 
exceeding our statutory authority.” 



(President): They are not. That is their stautory 
authority at the moment because the present Order is in 
those terms, but the matter is now open to us to re- 
consider that, and we will consider it in the right of what 
you say and what Mr. Fay has to say about it to us 
in reply to you. 

(Mr. Wright): Very well, thank you. 
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( President ): Mr. Fay, do you want to reply to that 
point now ? 

(Mr. Fay): No, sir. I would rather collect all the points 
and deal with them all at one time. 

(President): Yes. Mr. Goff. 



(Mr. Goff): Sir. I do not think it would be desirable 
that I should take up the time of Tribunal with an 
opening speech. The Tribunal must be aware from the 
nature of the cross-examination of the main attack we 
are making, and I can develop it after the evidence has 
been completed. I propose, therefore, to proceed straight- 
away to call my evidence, and I call Mr. Hill. 



Mr. Stanley William Hill, sworn 
Examined by Mr. Goff 



1917. Your full name is Stanley William Hill ? — It is. 

1918. You are a partner in the firm of Arthur Collins 
& Company Ltd. ? — I am. 



necessarily sound but is it, shall we say, more or less 
paying its way, or is it causing a big loss, or are charges 
in reasonable relationship to costs, for that sort of purpose 
1 think exercises of this kin'd just have to be undertaken. 



1919. Your firm practise in Westminster and at New- 
port (Monmouthshire). Is that right ? — Yes. 

1920. And practise as financial advisers to local and 
public authorities ? — Yes. 



1934. What would you say of its value or utility as a 
measure of the financial results of an undertaking or 
part of an undertaking? — It must necessarily be an 
imprecise one in which, if one can measure it, the margin 
of error could be quite significant. 



1921. Public utilities ? — Yes. 



1922. And similar undertakings ? — Yes. 



1923. How long is your own personal experience in 
that type of work ? — Just over thirty years. 



1924. Where are you practising ? — Westminster. 

1925. You are by qualification a chartered municipal 
treasurer ? — Yes. 



1926. Have you appeared as a witness in proceedings 
before the Transport Tribunal on many occasions ? — 
At most of them since 1950 on London fare cases, yes. 

1927. Were you a witness at the 1963 Proceedings ?— 



1928. Generally what is the subject with which you 
wish to deal in your evidence ? — The estimate of costs 
of the London Area of British Railways, the costing 
exercise. 



1935. When you say “quite significant,” can you 
express that at all in terms of a percentage ?— I have 
never felt that any costing exercise, unless it was a pure 
summation of actual recorded accounting facts, was 
accurate, and the more it goes info the realms of estimate, 
and more particularly it goes into the realms of allocation’ 
the degree of inaccuracy necessarily is greater. My 
feeling — and I cannot prove this— ‘is that 5 per cent would 
be a modest assessment of the margin of error and 10 
per cent could well be a more realistic assessment of 
the margin of error. I agree entirely with Mr. Winchester, 
it all depends on the basic assumption. 

1936. Have you a view on the use which is being 
made in this case of the result of the costing exercise ? 
— A very definite view. 



1937. What is that ?— -That if should never be used for 
the purpose for which it is sought to be used in this 
Apphcation. Here we have a situation in which the 
justification for an increase in fares is based solely on 
a costing exercise. I think I am right in that ; I have not 
heard anything else other than that. An exercise of this 
kind, as I shall endeavour to show, cannot really measure 
up to anything like the necessary degree of accuracy to 
justify this particular increase in fares. 



1929. That is WW 1 and WW 2 ? — Largely so, yes. 

1930. Do you work for local and other authorities ? — 



1931. In the course of your professional work what 
sort of experience have you had of costing exercises, 
if any ? — I have advised in connection with undertakings’ 
costing exercises of various kinds, and I have under- 
taking costing exercises on their behalf of various kinds, 
nothing as ambitious as the costing of the London Lines, 
but a considerable variety of cases, nearly all in the public 
utility field. 

1932. Have you a broad general conclusion which you 
draw from your experience of that type of work ?— Yes. 
I th'ink it really is the broad general conclusion which 
most oif us concerned with these matters would draw. 
It is this, that any major costing exercise that depends 
largely on (i) estimates and (ii) the allocation erf costs and 
assets which are in joint use or the allocation of cost 
of joint operations can, of necessity, give nothing better 
than approximately accurate results. I rather share Mr. 
Winchester’s dislike of “ approximately accurate.” Things 
are either accurate or not, and what I should say perhaps 
is that they give no more than an approximate guide as 
to what the costs are. 

1933. That being so, what have you to say as to the 
value of utility of such tests ?— Tests of this kind can 
be valuable for certain purposes. If their purpose is 
to sort of get the feel of cost, is a particular activity not 



1938. What is the size of the increase ?— The size 
of the increase in fares not in operation at the moment— 
and i am content for my purpose just to look at that— 
is ilm. for the increase in the seasons, the abolition of the 
day returns and the like, and that has to be measured 
against an alleged total cost of the order of some £36m, 
to £37.m. So rt is something of the order of under 3 per 



You total cost,” did you mean total cost, 
J ^Ll eVenl l e V 1 , do not real ty mind, there is not 
^ • J , n n whether we take total revenue or total 

cost. I think perhaps more accurately I should take total 
revenue because I have measured the £lm. in terms of 
'V s under 3 per certt the existing revenue 
and that is, I maintain, well within the inherent margin 
ot error in an exercise of this kind. 

Have X° u some Particular observation to make, 
* „ W L“ stiff speaking in g enera ] terms, concerning 
? ~ Ye ?- 1 feel thait the use to which the 
? 1 °etog P ut « made rather more objectionable by 
b 1 Dg advanced a reason to increase the 
Writ on top of a serie s of increases, to 

r » th * n Gaining elsewhere in the country. 

! “ r fMl *** * ™ *> unreasonable if an 

3S5?2ft “ nf indicated that there was not 

“* revenue, or that there was a deficiency 
, r thM ™ i>»ing utilised to bring the 

Rm w i “if™ ° tol “ing in the rest of the country, 
on thic mJ-f, ^ contrai 7- S° the reliance that is placed 
,ery 8r “ 4 ’ 1 i! 
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1941. You said earlier that it all depended on some- 
thing, and I do not want to misuse your words or mis- 
repeat your words. The accuracy of this sort of exercise 
depended upon what ? — Certain basic assumptions that 
one makes both at the initiation of a costing exercise 
and as one proceeds with it. One has to keep on making 
new assumptions, in fact, as one goes through it. 

1942. What I want you to tell the Tribunal is this: 
If a person has to carry out a costing exercise of the 
nature of WW 1 and WW 2, would different persons 
necessarily of probably approach it in the same way, or 
might they approach it differently, or what would you 
say on that sort of idea ? — I would think half a dozen 
people would between them have half a dozen different 
methods of approach ; some quite widely divergent from 
each other and some, perhaps, not very divergent from 
each other. 



1943. Although they have those different approaches, 
would you expect to find the results substantially the 
same in every case, or not ?— No, the results substantially 
different. In such costing exercises as I have been con- 
cerned, with where two or three of us have been 
concerned, we have reconciled our results at the end 
rather by debate, not by mathematical approach. 

1944. What is the length of the history of a costing 
exercise designed to show what should be attributed to 
London ? — I believe the first one put was 1950. 

1945. Was that on the same lines, or different lines ? 
—■Materially different lines. The 1950 exercise was con- 
centrated on trying to measure, no doubt as accurately 
as possible, the movement costs of trains, just the 
movement costs, and then all the other costs, terminal 
costs, documentation costs, track costs and the like, were 
then added to that as percentages conforming to the 
experience of, I think, British Railways as a whole— but 
I am not quite certain about that without looking it up. 
So there was an attempt to get, as I say as accurately as 
possible, a basic figure for movement and then all the 
rest was rather by way of allocation of a sort of surcharge 
or overhead. 

•1946. When did it assume the form that it now has ? 
—More or less the form in 1954, refined a little in 1958 
and refined again in 1963. 

1947. 'How far does WW1 depend upon allocation 
of joint costs ? — -Very heavily indeed. With the exception 
of the first item of some £12m. odd— that is crudely 
with the exception of that first item which itself accounts 
for roughly one-third of the total— all the other items 
depend in varying degrees on an allocation of joint costs. 
As Mr. Winchester has very fairly pointed out, even the 
first item contains an element of joint costs, although 
apparently it is actually quite small. 

1948. You have got WW 1 with you if you want to 
refer to it, have you ? — Yes. 

1949. How far, if at all, having had the opportunity 
of seeing the memorandum in WW 1 and hearing the 
evidence, in your opinion is this a matter of estimation ? 
— Estimation really runs through a lot of the items; as 
far as I can see, again varying degrees of estimation run 
through them all. Perhaps I might add in the sense that 
this is not a case of looking to either financial accounts 
or ascertained costing accounts like one may get in 
certain manufacturing processes and the like and abstract- 
ing the figures. The very complexity of the exercise 
requires treatment being given to the figures. One cannot 
look up the accounts and extract anything, I infer from 
the explanations. That does not mean that I imply that 
it has not been done concientiously, but this element of 
estimate is there throughout. 

1950. How far have you personally been able to 
examine this costing exercise ? — Really little more than 
as to the assumptions and as to the applications of one 
or two of those assumptions. One can only examine a 



costing exercise of this kind, really, if one goes all 
through it. 

1951. What length of time would that take, roughly ? 
— To sort of follow it through I should think if a person 
was prepared to take short cuts — and I think there would 
be certain short cuts — he would need a week’s concentrated 
work ; but a person prepared, perhaps, to be a little more 
cautious would probably need a month — that is following 
the work already done, of course ; it would take a lot 
more to do it initially, of course. 

1952. Have you formed an opinion as to the basic 
assumptions upon which Mr. Winchester worked ? — Yes. 

1953. What is your point there? — It is my belief that 
in the particular exercise undertaken by him, that 
particular exercise is defective in one basic assumption. 

1954. What is that ? — It is an assumption, first of all, 
that runs through several items, and I believe also that 
it probably affects the total to quite a marked degree. 
Mr. Winchester has explained that in the allocation of 
joint costs between London Area passengers and other 
passengers regard has throughout been had to what he 
calls user, degree of use. 

1955. What standard of measurement is used when you 
have regard to user ? — There are varying ones, but they 
are really all sort of facets of the same thing: Passenger 
numbers, or passenger miles, and the like ; passenger miles 
when it is the movement of a passenger, and passenger 
numbers for the static operations like ticket inspection. 

1956. What is your criticism of the adoption of that 
method ? — It is this, that the very decision to employ that 
user method automatically magnetises in the cost exercise 
the share of cost which is the same for every unit of user. 
That must follow. In the economics of railway transport 
it is very evident that the cost of a whole lot of operations 
does not depend wholly or even to a large degree on the 
extent of user, so one gets from the very start what I 
think can be fairly said to be a distortion. Could I put 
It in this way: We are here separating London Area 
passengers from other passengers ; we are not separating 
a physical area, it is the London Area passengers, from 
other passengers. Let it be assumed that the cost for 
a relatively small number was, we wfill say, x, but the 
cost of giving that same function or service for a much 
more concentrated number was something less than x 
per unit, which is a condition that must apply to a 
whole lot of operation, namely, that the greater the 
number the cost per unit is likely to be less. Now in 
the process of putting those costs together and dividing 
the joint costs purely on a un'it basis one is necessarily 
magnetising to the larger part a greater share of those 
costs and attributing to the smaller part a lower Share 
of those costs, much lower than they would have been 
if they had been separate on their own; and that, I 
'think, is the defect that runs through this approach, the 
user basis. 

1957. Have you devised a test which in your view 
illustrates the fallacy you are pointing out ? — I think, Mr. 
Goff, the one you put to Mr. Winchester is a valid 
illustration of the fallacy of using the user basis, or 
employing a user basis. It is really this: Let us assume 
that all the cost were joint costs instead of just most of 
them, and let it be assumed that they are all joint costs 
of a sphere of operations in which the expenses in total 
are more than the income in total ; in other words, that 
in th'is sphere of operations which is, if you like, partly 
London and partly not London, there is a loss. It follows 
axiomatically that if you take those joint costs and allocate 
them by reference to passenger numbers — and that on a 
movement means a passenger mile — you are going to 
attribute to each of the two parts of the sphere of opera- 
tions more expenses than you are income. It follows, 
therefore, that an exercise of this kind would give to the 
part the same character as the whole. I think that 
demonstrates that the exercise is one that cannot be 
utilised satisfactorily if one is trying to find out the true 
costs of the part. 
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195S. In vour view must the character of the part in 
fact always be the same as the character of the whole ? — 
It may be quite different. It may be that the London 
Area operations were profitable though you would not 
know it and that the outer operations were unprofitable 
although you would not know it, the only thing you 
would know is putting the two together they are un- 
profitable. That is the only fact you start with and if 
you apply the user basis you would demonstrate that both 
parts were unprofitable, which is, I think, a very valid 
criticism of this approach. 



and, therefore, it attributes five hundred times the cost to 
five hundred people being moved as it would do to one 
person being moved. That could not be right. It may 
be a fair way of providing costs for a certain sort of 
academic exercise, but it could not really reflect the cost 
that is giving rise to that condition. 



1972. Then let us take first the suburban through 
trains. I think this is common ground, is it not, that they 
are trains predominantly provided for the London Area 
but which start outside it ? — That is right. 



1959. Which items in WW 1 are affected by this 
fallacious approach ? — This question of division of joint 
costs in which this uesr approach is employed affects, 
really, all the main heads: Movement costs, terminal, 
documentation, track and signalling; and because it is 
applied pro rata in the administration costs, it creeps into 
them as well. If I understood right an answer given by 
Mr. Winchester in 1963, it also creeps into the capital 
outlay costs dealt with in this case in WW 4. 

1960. First of all may we have the answer to which 
you refer ? — Yes. That is Day 5 of last year’s proceed- 
ings, page 112 and 113. Question 2017 at the foot is the 
first one. 



1961. We need to look at Question 2016, do we not ? 
— Yes, I think one would. 



1962. 2016 refers to WW 4 on that occasion, does it 
not ?— Yes. 



1963. And WW 4 on that occasion will be found at 
page 34 ? — That is right. 

1964. Is that comparable with the present WW4? — 



1965. The two tables are dealing with the same 
problem on the same basis ? — .Exactly. 

1966. Then Question 2016. referring to WW 4: “That 
takes the total net capital expenditure in the years 1956 
to 1963 on schemes affecting passenger services in the 
London Area ; it takes the total net capital expenditure 
in the first and second columns and apportions that to 
London Area passengers in the second set ? — (A) Yes.” 
Question 2017: “ Did I understand you to say that the 
apportionment was worked out by applying the same 
principles as those on which you have apportioned WW 1 ? 
—(A) Yes,” and that refers, of course, to the WW 1 of 
that occasion at page 32. Is that comparable with the 
present WW 1 ? — Yes. 



1967. Again dealing with the same problem on the 
same basis ? — Yes. 



1968. That Question 2018: “Therefore it would be 
subject to the same liability to error ?— (A) Yes.” Then 
I would like to ask you to deal with certain items more 
specifically, first with movement costs. Movement costs, 
you observe in WW 1, contain local trains f 12.4m. and 
contribution towards expenses of through trains £3 ,7m. 
What do you say about the local trains, £12.4m ?— To all 
intents and purposes on question of the allocation of joint 
costs arises here. The only point one has to keep in mind 
on that item is that it is to some extent based on estimates. 

1969. The £3 .7m. is dealing with the two classes, is it 
not, suburban through and other through ? — Yes. 



1970. In your view is the employment of the user 
basis in arriving at the £3 .7m., favourable or unfavourable 
to London ? — Unduly unfavourable. 



1971. Why do you say it is unduly unfavourable?— 
Because the division is largely made by reference to 
passengers miles, which is really a reflection of the 
loadings. Beyond a certain point the loadings will only 
have a very little effect on the costs of the individual trains 



1973. What do you say about the principle adopted 
by Mr. Winchester of applying his user basis to the 
whole cost of the suburban through tra'ins ? — I say this : 
In actual fact the difference between a suburban through 
train and other through trains is one of degree, the trains 
being there ; one is running a little way out as a subsidiary 
aspect of its purpose, the other is going a long way out 
as the main object of its purpose. Now here I think, with 
respect, Mr. Winchester confuses two different approaches. 



1974. What are they ?— In an exercise of this kind 
one must either start from the fact that the trains are 
being run, not bringing into consideration at all why they 
are being run ; or, alternatively, one can approach it by 
looking to the reasons why they are being run, but not, 
I believe, by mixing the two. If one approaches it from 
the point of view of the first one, that both categories 
of train are being run, then the difference between the 
first category called “ Suburban ” and the second category 
called “ other ” is purely a difference of degree, a little way 
out of London or a big way out of London, and it seems 
to me, therefore, that the treatment that is given by Mr. 
Winchester to the latter category must also be given to 
the former category, namely to eliminate that extra cost 
involved in running out Of the London Area. But Mr. 
Winchester says: “I do not do that because I have in 
mind that there are trains which but for the London 
passengers would not be run at all.’ Now that is invading 
the other province of approach, namely the reason why 
the trains are being run. 



1975. So taking your first basis that they are being 
run as distinct from why they are being run, how would 
you deal with suburban through and other through 
trains ? Would you deal with them by the same principle, 
a different principle ? — The same principle, to knock 
off first of all the cost involved in running beyond the 
London Area. He does that in the case of the second 
but not m the case of the first. 



1976. So you would say it ought to be done for both ? 



1977. Then if you are taking the method of the trains 
being run and not why they are run, what would you 
do when you had applied the elimination to both classes 
and got them apportioned down to the London Area ?— 
u l w ? re Possible I should like to- deVise factors as to 
the basic costs which do not vary with quantity and then 
'to get a variable cost figure for those that do, as one does 
in electricity and things like that. That might be too 
elusive and one might be driven back to just making a 
sort of arbitrary allowance, but starting from the 
proposition that it is evident that it does not cost per 
unit as much to move 500 as it does to move 100, clearly 
one must make some allowance for that fact. Now 
without getting down to figures I could not possibly say 
what that allowance should be, but it certainly would be 
very large. 



*?J 8, *L^ uld be ver y large?— Oh, very large. It 
could posribly be of the odder of 80 per cent or something 
nice that, but certainly very large, because otherwise one 
is giving what must be the same cost per unit. 

1979. If you adopt the other approach of why they 
are running, where would that lead ? — I do not know 
where it would lead in terms of figures 
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1980. First of all, in terms of economics. — I can see 

some sense in this ; that one can say “ Well, there are 
certain trains that are being run in connection with 
London in the London Area which just would not exist 
at all but for the London passengers, and they are the 
suburban through trains ” — they must be — “ Therefore let 
us say that the whole cost of those, less the cost of 
running beyond the boundary, of course ” 

1981. You would still take that out ? — Yes, that I think 
is basic — “The whole cost of those is to all intents and 
purposes debitable to London because the carrying of 
the extra passenger whose destination is beyond is 
insignificant.” One could refine it by saying not the whole 
cost but something slightly less than the whole cost on 
the principle that, no doubt, weight does affect fuel con- 
sumption, and so on, but that would not be very material. 
So one would be putting to London a greater share of 
the cost of those trains. 



1982. What you would have done is to eliminate the 
running outside London which is not at present eliminated, 
and then you put the whole of the balance of the cost 
of that train, or practically the whole, to London. That 
is what you would do with that class of train ? — Yes, if 
you were approaching it on those lines. 

1983. On those lines what would you do with the 
through trains ? — Providing that the definition is clear, 
they, by the same token, should not be charged to 
London at all except, again, the extra variable cost by 
reason of carrying for a short distance the higher load. 

1984. You say providing the definition is clear. What 

is the definition in WW'l ? — The definition of the 
suburban train is that which is predominantly for the 
London passengers and it only goes out of the London 
Area to a small degree. The definition of the other through 
trains is trains which are, I think 



1985. It is paragraph 7 of WW 2, is it not ? — Yes ; 
I think I would like to look at the definition used. 



1986. Paragraph 7 is what you want. Would you mind 
reading it out for the sake of the record ? — I will read 
the whole paragraph: “The through trains were further 
sub-divided between those which, although starting or 
terminating outside the area are predominantly required 
for the movement of passengers internal to the area 
(Liverpool Street to Shenfield and Guildford to Waterloo 
trains for example), and other through trains which call 
within the area but which are mainly concerned with the 
movement of passengers outside the area or between area 
stations and other stations (stopping trains Brighton to 
London and Southend to London are examples). For the 
purposes of definition, trains in the first category will be 
referred to as ‘ suburban through trains ’ and the longer 
distance trains as ‘ other through trains.’ ” 

1987. Still adopting the method we are now considering 
of the purposes as distinct from the fact that they are 
running and taking those definitions, what would one be 
led to do with the other through trains ? — Except, perhaps, 
for some small adjustment, to exclude them from this 
exercise entirely. 

1988. If you look at WW1, the contribution towards 
expenses of through trains at line 3 of £3 .7m., that 
includes both classes, does it not ? — That is right. 

1989. And we know that it is made up of the cost of 
suburban through trains £2m. and the cost of other 
through trains £1 .7m ? — Y es, that is so. 

1990. Having regard to those figures, are you able to 
say, from what you have in the documents and the 
evidence which has been given, in general terms how, 
applying the method of the purposes for which the trains 
are running on the definitions you have been using, it 
would work out ? — I can only get a feel of how it would 
work out and draw a strong inference. 



1991. What is the strong inference which you draw ? — 
By the nature of the exercise done in respect of the 
suburban through trains it follows, I think, that the £2m. 
attributed to it must be overwhelmingly the greater part 
of the cost of those trains. In other words, if you brought 
in the actual cost of those trains other than the cost of 
running outside London — which I think must be kept out 
in any event — the figure could not be very much more 
than £2m. — and I think Mr. Winchester probably agreed 
to this ; it certainly could not be an addition of anything 
like the amount of £1.7m. which, on the face of it, should 
be excluded if one applied this method. 

1992. Have you got Exhibit WW7? — Yes. 

1993. That breaks down the figure of £5.9m. which 
appears at line 5 of WW 1, does it not ? — Yes. 

1994. Have you formed any views about that part of 
the exercise ? — It seems to me that, again, the exercise 
is necessarily attributing to London too great a share of 
the joint costs for precisely the same reason, that it 
attributes the same cost to each unit of user and in the 
main the activities that come under this heading cannot 
be of a kind in which the cost per unit would be the 
same ; in other words, there is bound to be an economy 
of large numbers or concentrated numbers. 

1995. Taking the details in WW7, do you apply that 
to all the items, or some of them only ? — Some of them. 



1996. To which do you apply that? — The first two, 
ticket issuing and ticket inspection and collection. 

1997. Have you taken those rounded off ? — Yes. 

1998. You have rounded the first off at £1.4m. and 
the second off at £1.2m. ; is that right? — Yes. 

1999. That gives a total of £2.6m. — Yes. 

2000. What else, if anything, have you taken ? — If you 
add them separately they only come to £2.5m. because 
they are both slightly over the halfway mark ; but it does 
not matter at all. 



2001 . Have you taken anything else ? — It has been 
explained — and this is in the memorandum — that the other 
costs 



2002. That is the item £1,005,000? — That is so — 
have really been allocated on a staff cost basis, in other 
words the staff costs are ascertained and divided according 
to three different bases — to which I will refer in a minute 
— and then the other costs have been made to follow 
them — and this is often done in costing exercises — having 
established some relationship with, in this case, a 5 per 
cent sample. So it is near enough for my purpose to take 
the ticket issuing at £1.4m. and the ticket inspection at 
£1.2m. and then to allocate them pro rata. Now that is 
£500,000 to those first two definitions and £500,000 to 
passenger handling. 



2003. So that gives £0.5m. to add to your £2.6m. or 
£2.510. ? — Yes, that is right. 

2004. Which gives you £3in. or £3.1m. — That is so. 
This is only to say that of the total of £5.9m., £3.1m. 
certainly seems to me to be a figure which by reason of 
the employment of the user basis contains an element, 
I think a fairly sizeable element, that is wrongly debited 
to London. 



2005. When you say “ wrongly debited to London,” 
do you mean that too muoh has been debited to London, 
or it ought not to have been debited ? — Too much, 
because London is sort Of denied the full advantage in 
this process of the economy of numbers. 
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2006. Would you please take WW 8. — Could I make 
one point before you come to that ? I note that in the 
third element coming under this head of passenger 
handling there is number of train calls. That strikes me 
as being a quite unobjectionable method. There is still 
the problem of dealing with the proportion of calls of 
through trains, but the number of train calls clearly 
does not get distorted by reason of the number aspect. 

2007. fs that why you do not object to passenger 
handling ? — I do not include it in these items at all, yes. 

2008. fs that all you wanted to say about WW 7 ? — 
Yes. 

2009. Tf we turn to WW' 8. that is the break-down of 
the figures in line 6 of WW 1. is it not ? — Yes. 

2010. It has two elements, track on the one hand and 
signalling on the other ? — Yes. 

2011. Of the total of £7.7m. for both elements, it 
appears from the last column that £4.3m. is in respect of 
track and £3.4m. (being the sum of the last two lines) 
is attributed to signalling. — Yes, the two parts of signal- 
ling, maintenance and operating. 

2012. Have you any comment to make on the 
individual items which are comprised in the track costs ? 
— Yes. I think I can put it in this way: Take the £6. 7m. 
firsfc of all. This is the total passenger track costs; it is 
not London passengers, it is all passengers. No of that the 
only element which is specific to passenger trains only is 
the £0.7m., a comparatively small part, and the whole of 
the rest of the £0.6m. is an allocation of joint tracks. 

2013. The whole of the rest being £6m. ? — Yes, the 
whole of the rest being £6m. is an allocation of joint 
tracks — “ joint ” for this purpose meaning joint between 
freight and passenger. 

2014. Have you any comment to make about the 
allocation of the £6m. ? — The total cost of these joint 
tracks is £7.3m., that is the £2m„ the £4m. and the 
£13m. ; that is the total cost of the joint tracks. Of 
that £7.3m., £2m. is taken out initially and it is said that 
is the extra cost that the railways are forced to incur 
because these tracks carry passengers and not only freight. 
I am not a railway engineer and I have no information 
on this at all, and I only pose this question; Out of a 
total cost of £7.3m., £2m. — which is well over one quarter 
— is said to be the measurement of the higher standard 
of maintenance of tracks because passengers are being 
carried. As I say. I am not an engineer, but in just 
thinking about it I fail to see that the different standards 
of maintenance can account for a figure as large as that 
seeing that the track has, in any case, to be one hundred 
per cent safe and it has to be there, and the ground under- 
neath it must not shift and everything else. Whether it 
•is all in inspection or not, I do not know; but it is a 
very big figure ; it is between 25 and 30 per cent of the 
total which is said to be in standards of maintenance, 
and that just strikes me as being very high. 

2015. You just make that observation ? — Yes, I can 
do no more. 

2016. What do you say in principle about the 
allocation of the total passenger track costs to London ? 
— Here again we get the loading factors coming into 
it. As was explained this morning, in getting at the 
allocation of passengers one is again getting these user 
factors and although I have little doubt that a very 
important factor of track maintenance is weight, it 
certainly cannot be the decisive factor, the only factor. 
Here again I think this method of approach denies to 
London in costings the full economy of load. 

2017. Then may we turn to signalling. The total cost 
attributed to passengers in respect of the two items of 
signalling is £4.7 million, is it not ? — Yes. 



2018. Being the 2.7m. and the £2m. in the penultimate 
column ? — That is so. 

2019. Of which £3.4m., being the corresponding items 
in the last column, are attributed to London ? — 'Yes. 

2020. What observations have you to make about that 
piece of the exercise ? — 1 only included that for 
completeness and to point out, again, that this unit division 
applies again in this case. 

2021. Applying it to that case, does that make no 
difference so far as London is concerned, does it favour 
London, or prejudice London ? — Prejudice London. 

2022. I would like to ask you some questions about 
general administration and overheads ; that is fine 7 in 
WW 1, is it not ? — Yes, it is. 

2023. We know that the allocation which brings out 
the figure of £3.m. is arrived at by applying to the WW 1 
figures the proportion which the general administration 
and overheads of British Railways as a whole bears to the 
total costs of British Railways ? — Yes. 

2024. We know that that is what has been done ? — We 
do, yes. 

2025. What do you say about that method for this 
part of the exercise ? — Of course, it is quite arbitrary. 
It is probably all right for the purposes of an academic 
exercise, but not good enough, I submit, to justify an 
increase of fares — and there is £3m. in this item. 



2026. Is there a certain incidental affect that depends 
on that method ? — Yes. This is a 10 per cent overcharge 
or a 10 per cent overhead allocation and it is applied 
to the figures which, under the exercise, have been 
attributed in their several parts to London. It also means, 
therefore, that if by reason of this user method, which 
magnitises costs to London, there has been too much 
charged to London 'in operating, then it means there are 
increases of another 10 per cent in error or in difference, 
perhaps I should say, has been added. 

2027. If the other items are x more than they ought 
to be, then when you take the 10 per cent you debit 
London with 10 per cent of x with which it ought not 
to be debited? — Yes, you do indeed; that follows. 

2028. You have said that it is quite arbitrary. Have 
you any views or opinions as to whether or not it is x 
likely to be the fact that general administration and over- 
heads in London would bear the same proportion to the 
other costs as the general administration and overhead 
expenses of British Railways as a whole bear to other 
costs ?— It certainly surprises me, or it would surprise 
me if it could be demonstrated that the administrative 
costs of the concentrated London services would be as 
high as a ratio of total costs as they would for the whole 
network of British Railways. 

2029. Why would that surprise you ? — It is the 
concentration business. I think much of the technical 
administration would be very, very much more complex 
and difficult. I have never yet been able to understand 
how they have been able to run trains every one and a 
half minutes, it defies belief that it is possible almost ; but, 
nevertheless, although they would be complex, I would 
not think it would involve anything like the weight of 
administration of the far-flung British Railways. 

2030. Taking those factors into account, would you 
expect the London proportion to be higher or lower ?— I 
would have expected it to be lower, and I think it is a 
field m which some costings could have been done; I do 
not think one has to resort to a rather arbitrary 10 per 
cent in this field. 



( Adjourned for a short time ) 
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2031. (Mr. Goff): Mr. Hill, when we adjourned we 
were considering the question of the proportion of general 
administration and overheads and I was going to ask you 
to direct your mind to the tests which Mr. Winchester 
said he had applied, based on the Southern Region. What 
have you to say about that? — I would not have thought 
that it was a test of much use. 



2032. Why not ? — Because although the passenger 
element is 80 per cent of the total traffic, passenger and 
freight, London has only about half that. According to 
what Mr. Winchester told us, in the Southern Region you 
have the situation in Which 40 per cent of the traffic is 
London passenger traffic, and I would not have thought 
that this provided any test of any great help. 

2033. Do you remember at what the administrative 
cost of London Lines was put in 1959 ? — In 1959, £lm. ; 
that was on an exercise relating to 1958. 

2034. And it is now put at £3m ? — Yes, it is now put 
at £3m. 

2035. Is that a factor, or is it not, which you would 
consider as of any relevance ? — Well, it is a totally 
disproportionate increase, although there was a reference 
made by Mr. Winchester to an error having been made 
in 1959. I do not know myself what that was, but it is 
a threefold interest in a period of five years, which of 
itself could not be justified. 

2036. Do you know whether or not the £lm. in 1959 
bore any specific, and if so what, relationship to the 
proportions in the case of British Railways as a whole ? — 
It did not bear this relationship, however it was derived, 
although, of course, all the figures now available were still 
available then in terms of that time. 

2037. In 1963 the proportion was 8J- per cent, was it 
not ? — Yes, the proportion of British Railways as a whole ; 
it was 8i per cent of all other expenses. 

2038. So that proportion was used for London? — 
That proportion was used in the exercise last year, yes. 

2039. On what Account was that based ? — That 
proportion was derived from the Accounts of 1962. 

2040. The proportion is now 10 per cent, based on the 
Accounts for what year ? — 1963, they being the first 
Accounts of the new Board, of course, but British Railways 
were separately accounted for before. 

2041. I think in the previous WW1, at page 32, the 
General Administration Charges to London were £2.4m ? 
— Yes. 

2042. It is now increased to £3 ? — Yes ; that is an 
increase of £0.6m., of which £0.5m. — that is to say, nearly 
all of if — is due to the raising of this 8j per cent to 10 
per cent. 

2043. The Administration Expenses for British Rail- 
ways as a whole included, did they not, the redundancy 
payments about which Mr. Winchester told us? — Yes. 

2044. And also payments for contraction and moderni- 
sation ? — Yes, payments that arise because of die 
contraction and modernisation, of which redundancy is 
the prime example, I think. 

2045. Taking the same proportion for London as 
emerges from the Accounts of British Railways as a whole, 
as a matter of arithmetic it throws a proportion of those 
charges on to London? — Yes, it does. 

2046. Have you any views on it? — I do not really 
think the redundancy payments ought to be brought into 
this picture at all. They are peculiar to non-London and if 
I have allocated them correctly they are not even dealt 



with as a sort of railway operation expense, anywhere; 
they are not so treated in the Accounts. I can see no 
case at all for bringing them in. 

2047. We know from Mr. Winchester’s evidence that 
his exercise does not credit to London any part of the 
£4,595,000 that one finds on page 20 of the Accounts from 
letting of sites and premises on properties in operational 
use. Having heard his evidence on those sites and the 
organisation, what are your views ? — I do not think there 
is any doubt that a fair part relative to London should be 
brought in. 

2048. And what ratio, or method, would you use for 
apportioning that to London ? — Well, I would not really 
know. One could make some rather exhaustive enquiries 
and get a fair proportionate factor; I would not dissent 
from his selection of doing it on receipts. 

2049. It is also clear, is it not, that no part of the 
£636,000 of commercial advertising has been allocated to 
London ? — Yes, and that should certainly be brought in, 
and for want of a better ratio, I think, perhaps, in the 
same ratio again — the receipts ratio. Advertising rates 
normally tend to vary on what the Undertaking can say is 
the weight of numbers of people who see their advertise- 
ments and in the sense that receipts in London are a 
reflection of that in some degree, it seems a fairly good 
ratio to take. 

2050. With regard to the letting of sites and premises, 
you say that you would not dissent from Mr. Winchester’s 
method of passenger allocation; would you take into 
account any comparative rental values as between London 
and elsewhere ? — Y es, I personally would have done so, 
but again it may be said that the high ratio of passenger 
receipts goes some way to take care of that, and I think 
it does ; but for want of a better method, I would adopt 
Mr. Winchester’s ratio. 



2051. Then on pages 24 refreshment-rooms show a net 
profit of £432,000 and Mr. Winchester has agreed that the 
deficit of £76,000 on restaurant-cars has nothing to do with 
London. Should any part of that £432,000 be brought 
into credit for London ? — Normally some part of it does 
relate to the London activities, but I would not go as far 
as to say that the receipts ratio should apply there. My 
observations lead me to think that London passengers do 
not use refreshment-rooms very much for the solid food, 
but they use them, perhaps disproportionately, for the 
liquid foods — for drinking, but not for eating. I do not 
know where the profit is. 

2052. They do not have to drive the trains ? — No ; 
there is great use made by the commuter of refreshment- 
rooms for a drink, but I do not think for eating. 

2053. In any of the figures for those items, can you 

evaluate what you think might be fairly representative 
there as an additional credit for London ? — It looks like 
£0.4m. altogether, but I have not actually added it up. 
It also leaves the car parks question 

2054. Yes, I was going to ask you about that. What 
Mr. Winchester said, as I understand it, is that the 
£8,452,000 which appears on page 20 of the Accounts as 
“ Miscellaneous,” was a combination of four items, cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, car parks and services rendered ; and he 
thought that although there might be a profit on car parks, 
if you offset costs which had not been charged to London, 
there would be nothing left fairly to be allocated to 
London. That is what I think Mr. Winchester said ; do 
you agree ? — Yes ; that was my understanding of it. 

2055. What are your views about that ? — I have no 
figures on which to give an authoritative view, but it is 
fairly evident that the car parks in the London suburban 
stations must be making quite a lot of money ; that is 
very evident to the observer. Most of them involve only 
the utilisation of land in the station curtilage, sometimes 
with some fencing and sometimes with none at all. As 
far as I can see, there is no cost of running them in the 
smaller ones — there is no attendant in most of them — and 
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the charges were doubled. I think it was. not long ago. 
It is quite difficult to get in some of them as my experience 
leads me to think, and I should have thought that the 
car parks were making quite a lot of money. I cannot 
say more than that. 

2056. Can you say anything about the method adopted 
for that composite item, as to whether it is fair or other- 
wise ? — I should have thought it unfair to London because 
of this element of the car parks. The subject could actually 
be examined, and I think it should be. I think one has 
to keep in mind here that there are really no car parks at 
main line termini dealing with traffic other than London 
traffic ; there is a new car park at Waterloo and there is 
a builders’ temporary car park at Euston, but they are 
nearly all round the suburban stations. 

2057. Mr. Winchester has explained that the working 
expenses charged to London have been charged a renewal 
provision instead of the amortisation provision ; what are 
your views about that ? — I think, in principle, that it is 
questionable to get away from the basis that was decided 
as the right accounting basis for British Railways, and we 
have been told that it does involve a greater charge, but 
not the extent of that greater charge. 

2058. And do you think it would be, in principle, right 
or wrong to adopt a method which would involve a 
greater charge for London than for British Railways as a 
whole ? — I think it is questionable in any event, and 
I think it is going to lead us into quite considerable 
complications. A lot of capital extensions are partly 
renewals and partly extensions, and I cannot see how an 
exercise like this, adopted in 1964, is going to show what 
the cost of future renewals is going to be in 1965 and 
1966, whereas amortisation is a definite thing. I think it 
is desirable to have made that change, but as to its benefit 
to London, it depends upon how much bigger the sub- 
stituted figure was than the figure taken out, and that we 
do not know. 



2059. But we do know that it is bigger ? — Yes. 

2060. Will you look now at WW 3 ; that brings out an 
interest charge of £3 ,7m ? — Yes. 

2061. Do you accept that figure? — Yes. 

2062. If we turn back to WW 1 1 say I accept 

that figure, but it was mentioned earlier — I mentioned it 
—that taking the cue from a reply in the 1963 Proceedings, 
this user factor had been had regard to in the allocation 
of capital expenditure. Tf it should be that in some points 
the user factor led to too much being attributed to London 
—and I cannot possibly say anything about that; there 
is no evidence of how it is being used — that would affect 
the figure which might travel into the interest — that is, 
the £55m. That is the only reservation I would have. 

2063. Yes; that £55m. is the rounding off of £54.6m. 
in WW 4 ? — Yes, that is so. 

2064. Now if you will turn back to WW 1, that, on 
their figures, and bringing in the estimated yield for the 
increased which are now temporarily in operation under 
the Section 48 Notice and the further increases sought to 
be confirmed by this Application, and allowing a deduction 
of £lm. for the increase in wage rates which at the present 
moment is the subject of Arbitration, brings out a margin 
available to meet interest and reserves, as it has been 
described, of £5.2m. ? — Yes. 

2065. If you deduct interest from that, that leaves a 
surplus of £1.5m. ? — Yes. 



2066. What observations would you make about the 
proposition that on those figures, even assuming that they 
are all accepted at their face value, it would be right 
for London to have a surplus, after meeting interest, of 
£I.5m, ? — First of all I think you want to get it clear— 
it has already been made clear— rthat it is not a reserve, 



a quasi reserve or anything like a reserve ; it is a surplus 
for London to be devoted towards helping some deficit 
elsewhere; it is a contribution from London to British 
Railways as a whole, but not to their reserve. 

2067. What would you say on the proposition that the 
fares should be increased to enable London to earn a 
surplus of that character ? — The important point is, as 
you put it to me, that the fares should be increased to 
earn it. I do not take the view that London Lines should 
not pay their way ; I do not take the view either that there 
would be anything objectionable in London more than 
paying their way, because London is a big concentration 
and a relatively prosperous area. But that the fares should 
be increased to achieve that and that the fares should 
be increased to levels higher than those obtaining elsewhere 
in the country seems to me to be highly objectionable. If 
it were a question of bringing up the London fares to 
those obtaining elsewhere and thereby creating a surplus 
which would help the rest of the country, I really could 
not see any objection at all ; but I must emphasise, looking 
at it from the point of view of an accountant more than 
anything else, that this is not a reserve or any type of 
reserve; it is just a contribution towards the expenses 
elsewhere. 

2068. So you say this is not a reserve and you object 
to fares being raised and being raised well above the 
level obtaining elsewhere in order to create th'is surplus 
which is not a reserve? — Certainly, yes. 

2069. Supposing the £1.0m. now sought was disallowed 
and the £1.6m. which is actually being Obtained at the 
moment was confirmed, so that the £5.2m. became £4.2m. 
and therefore there was still enough to pay interest 
charges with a surplus of £0.5m. and not £H.5m„ what 
would your views be about that ? — I think I would regard 
a reserve of £500,000 there just as a Contingency Reserve 
against the Wages Award being beyond the minimum 
sum that London could afford, and I would not feel 
very keenly about it. I expect it would be more, but it 
still would not be a reserve and we would still have the 
position of London fares, seasons in particular, being 
higher than those in other parts of the country. 

2070. Would you feel that th'is £0.5m. is a thing that 
London should be on the right side ; it should not be on 
the wrong side. 

2071. Would you think that £0.5m. was an adequate 
margin or not ?— Yes, the more so as I think the basic 
cost figures are weighted against London. 

2072. But even on these figures, and disallowing all 
those objections taken to them, one gets a surplus of 
£0.5m. if the £1.0m. at iine l'l is disallowed-? — Yes. 



2073. Is that adequate or not ?— I regard it as 
adequate or not ? — I regard it as adequate, and what is 
more I do not think it would be objeotionable to have a 
surplus of £0. 5m. Iff it were a question of disallowing now 
some of the calculations put into effect earlier in the year, 
it would absorb the £0.5m., but then we should not have 
assimilation. I think, as a general principle, it would be 
better te preserve assimilation at this stage, even it 
produces £0.5 m. too much . 

207 f- ® am sorry, Mr. Hill; I am afraid i have lost 
r?^ Would yo “ mmd re P e afing that answer ?— If the 
tl.Om. now sought were disallowed, we would then have 
a surplus of £0.5m. and we should still have preserved 
- 1 went so fa r as to express a personal 
opinion that I would rather there be a surplus of £0.5m. 

5 han no surplus at all and with the 
assimilation the other way. Tf you disallowed now some 
t the increases that have already been brought about 
of* Lines sh ? uld - presumably, lose assimilation 

the other way, and we should be under London Transport. 

tn 2 P ?£• Winchester, when I was putting this point 

Tondon <S at f n S V ? S not real,y a reserve, said that if 
wiilh inwff all T ed ‘° earn *. -London would be credited 

° n i-'~ YeS ’’ 1 haVe n ° d ° U,bt * at WOUld 

be possible for him to adhere to that. He has to do it 
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in relation not to a notional year but in relation to an 
actual year, and he would therefore have to take his 
costing exercise and adapt it not to this notional year 
but to each financial year, and I am not at all sure 
how he is going to do that. Then he would find that 
there would be some surplus, and he would take account 
of that and allow interest on it — well, that is all right. 

This brings us back very much to the matters that we 
discussed on the London Transport Board case last year. 

He would probably allow 5 per cent on it; if there is 

Cross-examined 

2077. Mr. Hill, I gather from your last answer that 
you approve of Mr. Winchester’s proposal, if there is a 
surplus, to take that amount of self-financing into account 
in calculating the capital expenditure? — Yes, I think one 
would have to dot that. 

2078. And your point is that if there is a mere £2.0m. 
surplus, the passenger is not going to have the benefit 
of that aspect of it for some time, because it is only the 
interest that is saved ? — Yes. 

2079. Of course, what has happened if there has been 
a £2.0m. surplus is that the taxpayer has not had to find 
and advance that £2.0m. to the Railways Board? — Yes, 
that is quite true. 

2080. And this whole Inquiry is an attempt to hold 
the scales fairly between the passenger and the taxpayer, 
is it not ? — I suppose that is one thing, but not the whole 
purpose of the Inquiry ; I should have thought between 
passenger and passenger, too. 

2081. 'But dealing with realities and the London Lines 

situation, which is viable and capable of making a surplus, 
and with the rest of British Railways which is not. and 
which has to be financed, the money for that deficit 
grant, or deficit borrowing, has to be found either by 
the passenger or the taxpayer ? — It has to be found either 
by the passenger or the taxpayer 

2082. To which passengers are you referring, as 
opposed to London passengers ? — It may be other 
passengers in other concentrated, areas, who are not paying 
so much. 

2083. Passengers other than in this Tribunal’s 
jurisdiction? — Y es. 

2084. Is it any part of your case that British Railways 
is mismanaging its affairs in other parts of the country ? 
— Oh, no. 

2085. Do you agree that they are taking proper com- 
mercial steps to maximise their revenue ? — I would not 
go that far ; they are getting round to it, but no one can 
tell me that a wealthy uiban area could not stand an 
increase in fares if it is treated as a separate sphere of 
operations as London is. 

2086. You are suggesting, are you, that there are 

areas where higher fare's could be raised ? — Surely — not 
where there are vast millions involved, but 

2087. From where do you derive this knowledge, Mr. 
Hill? — Only my knowledge of England, Which is extensive. 

2088. Have you any knowledge of railway operations ? 
Only from observation — familiarity With the services. 

2089. 1 see ; you are- the man who looks through the 
double-windows, if you can see through them ? — Yes ; one 
is bound to take an interest in these things. 

2090. You are not really suggesting that if it were 
feasible to collect more revenue fairly outside London, 
it would not be done, are you ? — Oh, yes, I am. 

2091. You are ? — Yes ; I am sure it is so. 



a surplus of £2.0m., there is a credit next year of £0.1m. 

— probably neither here not there. What it really means 
is that if this surplus did emerge in each and every year 
in the next 20 years the London passengers who had 
found that surplus would at that point of time just begin 
to be getting their money back. 

2076. It is not for the present passengers, gaining on 
the swings what they lose on the roundabouts ? — By no 
means, no. 

by Mr. Fay: 

2092 You interest me, Mr. Hill.— ft may be good 
policy not to do so rather than have different scales of 
fares in different parts of the country. 

2093. Why do you say that it might be good policy ; 
what is “ good policy ” in that context ? — To give a 
sense Of fairness to the people. 

2094. To avoid dissatisfaction which might be reflected 
in the falling revenues ; is that it ? — No necessarily— Just 
to avoid dissatisfaction at having to pay more than other 
people— dissatisfaction which is evident, of course, now in 
London. 

2095. But apart from the rich folk from Birmingham— 
that is where you come from, is it not, Mr Till ? — Yes, 
but a long time ago. 

2096. Apart from them, you are not really suggesting, 
are you, that this is other than a contest between the 
London fare-payer and the taxpayer ? — I think it is other 
than that, but I agree that that is a very noticeable contest, 
whether London should relieve the taxpayer because the 
other passengers cannot find the wherewithal to do it. 

2097. “Relieve the taxpayer” — let us see if he is 
doing it. Would you regard it as proper for London to 
have a surplus ? — In the sense that it should not involve 
the taxpayer in a loss, yes. 

2098. It does that if it breaks even, without having a 
surplus ? — Yes. 

2099. Is that as far as you are going? It seems 
different from what you have said a moment ago. — I say 
that you should be on the right side and having regard to 
the magnitude of the figures we are speaking about half 
a million pounds would not be objectionable. 

2100. Do you think the position of London Lines is 
going to be different, or will your approach to it be 
different, when the happy day comes when British Rail- 
ways are solvent ?— When British Railways are solvent 
and are making a contribution to their internal reserve, 
then it would certainly be expected of the London Area 
that they should too. 

2101. Why is the London Area’s contribution by the 
fact that the result of British Railways is incapable of 
making a surplus ? — Because it is not in any way a 
reserve. 

2102. That is just a question of terminology, is it not ? 
— No ; it is purely a fact. 

2103. Of course, there cannot be a surplus in the whole 
organisation if there is a deficit— although I do not think 
it is beyond the wit of accountants to create a reserve 
in the books of a company that has a deficit. — 1 think 
it is, you know, Mr. Fay. 

2104. Maybe ; I will not pursue that one. What I do 
not understand and what I would like you to explain is 
this: Why should not London, which is a prosperous and 
viable portion of the enterprise, make the same amount of 
surplus irrespective of whether or not the rest of British 
Railways is prosperous, insolvent or somewhere in 
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2117. Yes— in other words, on the contingency 






between ? — I cannot see this at all. I cannot see why it 
should do more than pay its way. To begin with, it * s . a 
very artificial concept ; it is not even an area. It is certain 
passengers. 

2105. Never mind that ; you and I are stuck with it 
by Act of Parliament, are we not ? — Yes. 

2106. So we have not to complain about it but to get on 
with it. I repeat my question ; you have put it back to me 
and said that you do not see why not, but I want to see 
why you say there should be less surplus because the rest 
of British Railways cannot make a profit, than there should 
be if the rest of British Railways could make a profit .— 
They could make a surplus over and above their costs. 

If it is the national feature of railway finance that surpluses 
are being made, there is no basic reason why they should 
make a surplus as a whole ; but if the railway passengers 
as a whole, throughout the whole country taken as one, are 
making a surplus, there is no reason why London should 
not pay its quota of it. 

2107. So London, according to you, ought to consider 
itself fortunate in that although viable, it is tied to an 
insolvent Undertaking and can pray in aid the solvency oi 
the whole Undertaking and escape what it otherwise would 
have to pay? — No. 

2108. One way in which it has been put in the past is : 

“ The rest of the country has a deficit ; why can’t we have 
a deficit too ? ” — No. I have never said that. I am saying 
that London ought to be expected to pay its way, and if 
the time ever comes when it is in the nature of railway 
finance at the time not only to pay its way but to make a 
profit over and above that, it would only be right to expect 
that from London, too. 

2109. So you are saying that if there is a sudden 
upsurge in industry quite unexpectedly one year, it might 
happen that London found itself having to contribute a 
substantial increase to surplus because of something that 
had happened right outside London and right outside any- 
thing connected with London ? — I think that is rather too 
fandiful for me to bring by mind to it. No upsurge of 
indukry in any part of the country could turn this big 
deficit into a surplus. 

2110. No, but the big deficit is hoped to be reduced to 
extinction in the future ?—“ Hoped to be,” yes. 

21 11. Largely by curtailing the rest of die Undertaking, 
cutting off the unremunerative activities and lines? — Yes, 
and attracting traffic away from road haulage and keeping 
costs down. I do not think it will happen, but it is still a 
hope. 

2112. And Local Authorities are always opposing the 
closing of unremunerative lines, are they not?— Some of 
them are. 

2113. And that rather slows down the process ?— I 
think it does, yes. 

21>14. But when the process has closed the gap to 
manageable proportions, then there might come die day 
that I have envisaged, with a certain upsurge of steel 
and coal which although hundreds of miles away from 
London, would affect London’s financial obligations ; that 
is the logical result, ‘is it not ?— If that happy Situation 
comes about and it persists — if it is not just for the 
one year you have put to me— then if the Railways are 
put in the position of paying their way and making 
reserves, then I do not think anybody would suggest that 
London should not do so, too. 

2115. Whether we call the surplus a “ reserve ” or some 
other neutral term, so as to make you happy— first of 
all, will you accept “ surplus ” as a neutral term of the 
London Lines figures ? — I would. 

2116. You would accept that in the present conditions 
some surplus is desirable? — Yes, I would. I have particu- 
larly got my eye on the wage claim. 



2118 Would you think it night to take into account the 
uplift of replacement of depreciable assets at cost ?— Not 
only to London ; you cannot reserve that. 

2119. No, but you could use it as a yardstick? — Yes. 

2120 You heard Mr. Winchester say that the amount 
of that factor was half a million pounds in a year?— Yes. 

2121 >If this part of the Undertaking made half a 
million pounds more than it otherwise would on that 
account, then it would save the taxpayer having to advance 
that sum of money next year to account for the uplift in 
the purchase price of stock being purchased ?— Yes, it 
would ; that is quite true. 

2122 Then should it not aim to include that half- 
million pounds in its surplus ?-^I cannot see why London 
passengers should pay the highest fares in the country and 
kill be largely the people who would not only be paying 
their way but helpring the other part of the country to 
discharge its obligations to the taxpayer. 

2123. It would be quite independent from the rest of 
the country, would it not ?— Y es. 

2124. If it did not make this half-million pounds surplus 

the taxpayer would have to find half a million pounds for 
London, would he not ? No ; if it did not make this 
half-million pounds surplus, the taxpayer would have to 
find nothing for London and if it did make this half- 
million pounds surplus the taxpayer would have to find, in 
total, the 

2125. Just wait a minute, Mr. Hill ; this half -million 
pounds represents the increase over and above the depre- 
dation provision ? — Yes, 

2126. In the purchase price of renewable assets ?— Yes. 

2127. It postulates that during the next year renewable 

asse ts . — No not next year. 

2128. Very well ; during a period of 12 months, they 
will have to be bought ? — No. 

2129. This is an annual figure, is it not ?— No. It 
postulates that at some time some of the existing assets 
will be renewed at a higher cost than they stand in the 
books ; it does not postulate that they are going to be 
renewal next year. 

2130. Of course not, but in an organisation this size 
you can assume that some new assets will be purchased 
next year, can you not ? — Yes. 

2131. And the average is half a million pounds over 
the depreciation, or life, whatever it is ? — I doubt if it 
would work that way. 

2132. Is that not how the half -million pounds is arrived 

at? — No, I do not think so. We have not a table in this 
case as we have in the case of London Transport, but it 'is 
not the difference that is going to be spent ; it is the 
difference between a real depreciation provision and a 
notional depreciation provision, the latter being on a 
replacement basis 

2133. And assuming that the asset is to be replaced, it 
has to be paid for at the new price ? — Yes. 

2134. And that is provided for as to x per cent, by 
'the historic cost provision and as to the balance — how ?— 
As to the balance, charged to capital. 

2135. And who finds the capital ? — The taxpayer is the 
only person who advances money now to the Railways. 
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2136. Precisely — the taxpayer has ,to find it. I accept 
your qualification that it is not a definite sum of half a 
million each year, tut it is an average of half a million ? — 
Yes, over the next 20 or 30 years. 

2137. And does it not follow that if this organisation 
does not make a surplus of half a million pounds, the 
taxpayer will have had to find that sum ? — No — he will 
have to find it, but he gets his interest on it. It is only the 
same way as he finds money for a new line, station, or 
anything else. 

2138. Or a payment off a deficit? — No; that is a 
different matter. 

2139. That has been paid by grant for the past two 
years ?— Yes ; that is worse. 

2140. We cannot count on that ; it depends upon the 
will of the Minister ? — Y es. 

2141. Do you not see, in that line of reasoning, a reason 
why there should be half a million pounds at least in the 
surplus over and above the half-million which you think is 
right to cover contingencies ? — Not until it can be put to 
the purpose for which it is supposed to be intended. 

2142. Yes— what is that 7— A true reserve. 

2143. It comes to this, does it, that “ Unto he that hath 
it shall be given,” so to speak ? — Y es. 

2144. I do not understand why you insist upon saying 
that you can see no reason for a surplus unless it can be 
kept— that is what you are saying, is it not ? — Indeed, yes 
— kept for the purpose for which it is supposed to be 
earned. 

2145. As self-financing ?— As self-financing. 

2146. 'Is not the replacement uplift portion of a surplus, 
insofar as it is used as such, self-financing ?— Yes, insofar 
as it is used, but very often the finances of British Rail- 
ways prevent it being so used. 

2147. It cannot be put in their stocking and drawn 
ou t ? — No, it cannot ; it vanishes. 

2148. Is not the position that instead of the ££m. 
staying in the accounts until it is drawn to make up the 
difference it goes out because of the deficit, and it saves 
the taxpayer £|m. immediately ? — Yes. 

2149. Then the taxpayer finds the £|m. when he has 
to find it, and it goes in as new capital. That is the 
only difference ?— 'It is the essential difference. 

2150. I can see the difference, but would you like to 
explain to the Tribunal why you regard it as essential ? 
—■Because one is reality, and one is not reality. That I 
think is the position. 

2151. That is all you wish to say about it?— Yes, 
I think so. 

2152. Now let me ask you this. First of all you 
appreciate, do you not, that Parliament has said that the 
Board must make applications for orders to enable them 
to make charges in London, and I paraphrase, which make 
a proper contribution to the discharge of their financial 
duty ? — Yes. 

2153. You appreciate then that we are in duty bound 
to make applications in accordance with what we conceive 
to be the financial duty laid down ? — I think I do, yes. 

2154. You appreciate that the duty, unlike the duty 
of London Transport, is not to make ends meet today, but 
to try to conduct the affairs of British Railways as a 



whole that they shall be in that happy position at the 
earliest date possible ? — As a whole, yes. 

2155. You accept, I dare say, that the London Lines 
are a viable part of the enterprise ? — I have had this so 
often that I do not know what “ viable ” means in the 
way that people tell me. The dictionary definition 
apparently is “ capable of being kept alive.” 

2156. I will abandon the word “ viable " if you do not 
like it ? — It is a very much misused word these days. I 
believe its proper meaning is “ capable of being kept 
alive.” It is a Britannic word in origin. I do not know 
■what it means when you say is a thing viable or not 
viable. It is apparently something in which the finances 
ought to be healthy. 

2157. If you are an accountant who does not use the 
word *■ viable ” I will not use it ? — No, I hate it. 

2158. Would you accept that London is capable of 
meeting its expenses and its interest ? — Under conditions 
as we know them at the moment, yes. 

2159. Would you accept that in an undertaking such 
as British Railways with a duty so to conduct their 
business as to place themselves at the earliest possible date 
in a position where they will be able to make ends meet 
and create a reserve they have a duty of seeing that any 
part of the undertaking which can make a reasonable 
surplus should make such a reasonable surplus ? — No, I 
would not, if it involved a degree of inequity in paying 
higher charges than elsewhere. That it should pay its 
way even if the charges are high, I do agree. 

2160. Pay its way in the sense of merely meeting its 
expenses and its interest charges ? — Yes. 

2161. In order to ascertain whether this curious piece 
of British Railways which Parliament has decreed we shall 
deal with is paying its way or meeting its charges we have 
to construct some sort of revenue and expenditure account, 
have we not? — To apply a test, yes, I think you have. 

2162. There is no other means of finding out whether 
it is in the red or in the black ? — I do not think there is. 



2163. That means one has got to do some exercise 
such as WW1, does it not? — Yes. 



2164. One has to find what are expected to be the 
passenger receipts, and then one has got to find wha't 
are expected to be the woricing expenses ? — Yes. 

2165. How can one find the working expenses in 
this curious portion of the undertaking which Parliament 
has told us we have to deal with, except by a costing 
exercise ? — One could not. 



2166. You accept there has to be a costing exercise ? 
— Well, if you have got to make a test anyway, which is 
what you put to me, and I cannot look at it from the 
law point of View, then you would expect it to be by 
some process of a costing exercise. 

2167. Can you see any other method by which this 
Tribunal, and I am sure you will give them all the help 
you can, can deal with the task which is cast upon them 
of dealing with these applications, except by giving them 
such an account as WW'l and some costing exercise ?■ — 
The only other way, I think, would be to preserve 
assimilation, and look at the costing exercise, indeed, as 
has been done in the past, to see if it produces something 
of the right order. That is a sort of anchorage upon 
which one could work, as has been worked upon in the 
past. 

2168. You mean it was worked upon in the past in the 
days when there was only one bo'dy with one finance to 
deal with, on set of accounts With which to dal ? — Yes. 
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—169. You do appreciate that now there are twoi 
bodies, quite independent ? — Yes. but it was never put 
forward in that way except in 1950. It was always said 
that London Transport, although it was part of the 
finances of the British Transport Commission, should 
stand clearly on its own feet. That was always said by 
the applicants. 

2170. Wa'it a minute. Mr. Hill! — They were not 
prepared to say that a profit on London Lines should 
offset a deficit on London Transport, or vice versa. 

2171. Are you quite sure about that ?— Except in 1950. 

2172. In 1951 and 1953 too ? — I thought 1953 was 
the year when it was departed from. 

2173. It was the last year in which it was tried ? — I 
accept the correction from you. I thought 1953 was the 
year when we got away from it. 

2174. That may be, but you go back farther than I do ? 
— I go back to 1950. 

2175. I go back to 1951. In those early days, under the 
Transport Act there was an attempt to construct a revenue 
and expenditure account for London as a whole? — Yes 
indeed there was. 



2176. Including the costing of the expenses of the 
London lines ? — Including a costing of the expenses of the 
London lines. 



2189. Having ascertained that cost his principle is to 
say that the cost should be shared equally between the 
200 people on the train. You say that is wrong, do you 
not ? — Will you tell me again what numbers you are 
assuming on your train ? 

2190. Half and half, 100 going to East Croydon and 
100 going on ? — So long as it is half and half the point 
vanishes. 

2191. Does it ? — It is because of the higher concentra- 
tion of London that they do not get an advantage in 
a costing exercise. If they were half and half I would 
have no point at all. In other words, if the density of 
traffic in London were no greater than that of the joint 
services which partly comprise London, the point would 
Vanish. 

2192. I am glad to hear that, but let me try to con- 
struct an example which does f ollow what you are saying. 
We had better not have a train to Brighton because that 
is obviously going to have a lot of people going outside 
the London Area. Let us take one to my town, Guildford. 
— Is Guildford in or out ? 

2193. Out, but it is .the only station out. Is that a good 
example for you ?— Yes, I will accept that. 

2194. The train leaves Waterloo with 100 people on 
board? — Yes. 

2195. Ten of them are going to Guildford ? — Yes. 



2177. If you are with me that we have got to do some 
sort of costing exercise I will turn to the question which 
really runs at the root of your criticism of Mr. Winchester’s 
costing, and that is his allocation of costs according to 
user produces injustice ? — Yes. 



2178. That is what you are saying? — Yes, because it 
fails to give full weight to .the economy of large numbers. 

2179. I just want to see if I understand it, to start with. 
You are basing yourself upon the perfectly correct 
assumption that per unit it costs less to have 200 people in 
a train than it does 100? — So long as they are in that one 
train, that is so. 

2180. That is an example ?— That is an example. 

2181. What you have in mind is that the greater the 
bulk of transport the cheaper it is per unit?— That is 
correct. 



2182. In many respects ? — In many respects. 

2183. Although not in all ?— No. There will be some 
exceptions to it, I have no doubt. 

2184. Let us see where we get to from there. You are 
saying, if I understand you rightly, that Mr. Winchester 
has not employed any device of weighting the passenger 
miles to give effect to .the cheapness of dealing with people 
in bulk ? — That is so, in his divisers. 

2185. I want to see how that works out in practice. 
It helps my simple mind to take a concrete example. May 
I ask you to follow me to Victoria Station and look at 
a train with 200 people in it ? One hundred of them are 
going to get out at East Croydon, which is inside the 
London Area ? — Yes. 



2196. Ninety are going to get out before Guildford, in 
the London Area ? — Yes. 



2197. When that train has gone a mile is it wrong to 
^ each of those passengers “ We allocate to you 
1/lOuth part of the cost of travelling so far ” ? — Yes, it is 
For the costing exercise put forward it is definitely wrong 



i ou want, to saddle the Guildford people with 
more ? Yes, in -that case, because we presume that train 
‘is serving two functions. It serves to move people out of 
the London area, and that has nothing to do with the 
London lines calculation. It also serves to move other 
people who do come within the definition of London lines. 
It has two separate purposes. In one case it is going to 
move 100 people; in the other case it is moving 500 
people. To all intents and purposes it costs no more to 
J n0 Y.? “f. 500 than .the 100, if they travel the same distance. 
1 will adjust for distance, of course ; I will allow for that. 



-iiyy. ihe tact is that you would have to weigh the 
passenger miles, if you did split up your passenger miles, 
so as to make the Guildford people pay more for that 
train, would you not ?— Well, you do it the other way. 
You would weight the passenger miles, either by plussage 
or minus adjustment, so that you would get an answer that 
fairly reflected the extra cost of the higher number and not 

f?artS,™ ame ^ lt ° f , cos f- when y° u know from the very 
start they would not be the same unit of cost. 

When you have collected together enough people 
or ha Vi° P e r 11 matter whether they are Guildford passengers 
or Esher passengers, male or female or any other 

ccmtrihirfftd tPV all u P assen 8 ers - They have all 
contributed to lowering the cost by bringing ud the 

dSd ? thZl eS ’ hfj 1 1 2 a4te “ a 8 realt d eal because, having 
them i f qually for the purposes of your costing 
eo£? S m nav the h- s £P arate them into the sheep who are 

S “^ r aLS* e . rate lnd ,he E0Bs » re 



2186. The other 100 are going on outside ? — Yes. 

2187. Perhaps to Brighton ?— Yes. 



tfP- tWs is basic. It wonltf not ntaS'a 
people all paid the same fare. 



2188. That train starts off from Victoria ; it proceeds 
for one mile, and then it stops. Mr. Winchester is able 
to ascertain the cost of moving that train at one mile ?— 
One mile out from Victoria, yes. 



the Wne far^ hm h? b h * argum S lt if they all paid 
exln£? nwt r US , not dl S ress f«>m the costing 
exemse. Quite part from the result of the exercise whv is 

itSyCng*"”"' 00SB passengerSf? T!s 
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2203. You say so ; I want to know why ; it is not patent 
to me? — What we are trying to do is to find the cost 
attributable to moving 500 people and the cost attributable 
to moving 100 people. 

2204. This is 600 on the same train? — Yes, this is 600 
on the same train, 500 black people and 100 white. They 
are different by definition. We know from the very start 
that it cannot cost as much per unit to move 500 as it 
does to move the other 100. We know that. 

2205. I suppose, following up what you say, it costs 
less to move 600 than it would 500 who are London 
passengers ? — I do not follow thaL 

2206. Per unit ? — Yes, definitely. 

2207. Go on and make it patent, will you ? — The whole 
object of the exercise is to decide how much of that total 
joint cost should fairly be put to one lot and how much 
should fairly be put to the other lot. As we know from the 
very sitart that it costs less per unit to move 500 than it 
does 100, obviously an answer which produces the same 
figure for both must be a wrong one. Your method is 
directed at each point to produce the same figure for both, 
because it takes the aggregate cost and divides by the total 
number. 

2208. Mr. Winchester’s method stems from the ancient 
principle that equality is equity ? — -Equality ? 

2209. That if there are 500 or 600 people on a train 
it is right to divide the cost among those 500 or 600 people 
equally ? — I think you are mixing up all sorts of things. 

2210. You are trying to introduce marginal costing ? — 
No, indeed I am not; you must keep marginal costing 
out of this. 

221-1. Because if we take the example of my Waterloo 
to Guildford train Mr. Winchester could say to the 100 
Guildford passengers “ We really owe you a bonus because 
you have made the train cheaper to run ” ? — Y ou cannot 
make the train cheaper to run, per unit you can. There 
would 'be no question of a bonus. You could get the 
position that there are very few people going over the 
border, and the cost would be marginal or very little. 
I think that is what I saw saying this morning. One test 
which might be quite a valid one would be to regard as 
London trains which are essentially London and regard 
as non-London trains which are not essentially London. 

2212. Then you cut off all the running costs outside 
the boundary of the London trains ?— You would. 

2213. The cost of running this train over the lines 
two or three miles to Guildford ?— That must be cut out. 



2214. Of course, if the train is merely running empty 
and out of service over the two or three miles to Guildf ord 
in order to get to its shed, you would have to have it in ? 

Yes, because that would be its terminal point. It had to 

go there for the process of turning round. I agree with 
you on that. 

2215. You would advise Mr. Winchester to stop 
advertising the carriage of passengers on this train from 
the last station to Guildford, because that would improve 
his case a lot, according to you ?— Of course, it would not. 

2216. It would get costs back which you have knocked 
out ? — 1 cannot think that for the purpose of toning up 
a costing exercise he would want to forgo revenue that 
he could get. 

2217. I cannot either, but if there was any danger of 
your view being accepted he might have to do that ? — Of 
course, he would not. I am led to believe that commercial 
considerations would predominate there. They would seek 
to get the revenue. 



2218. One part of your thesis is that compared with 
the passenger outside London there is a much greater bulk 
operating inside London ? — Yes. 

2219. Better loadings of trains, the costs of which are 
being allocated ? — Yes. 

2220. Have you got any justification for that state- 
ment ? — Everyone in London knows it is right, of course. 

2221 . Do they ? I doubt whether everyone in London 
knows where the boundary of the London Transport area 
is, to start with ? — We certainly had some figures which 
showed it quite definitely some inquiries ago. I do not 
know if I can recall when. We had what we were told 
were fairly reliable passenger journey figures, and we 
knew the number of train miles. They showed a much 
higher average loading per train for the London Area 
than for what was, I think, the Southern Region as a 
whole. It is quite a while ago, Mr. Fay. It might be eight 
or ten years ago. 

2222. You know there has been considerable develop- 
ment in the outer periphery of London in the last few 
years, do you not ? — Y es. 

2223. There has been a great increase in travel on 
British Railways, as you have seen in the figures ? — On 
the extension of the London Lines. 

2224. And an increase in people travelling from outside 
the technical London Passenger Transport area ?— I am 
content to let this rest on the obvious fact that one rarely 
has to stand in a train outside the London Area, and 
invariably has to stand in a train in it, unless you are off 
peak. 

2225. Do you know where the London Area begins and 
ends ? — Not everywhere, but I know more or less. At 
least I know if I look at a map. 

2226. It was contracted two years ago ? — -I do know 
that too. 

2227. The legal area has got smaller, but the physical 
area has got bigger ? — Y es. 

2228. I wonder why you say the loadings from one 
are less than from the other ? — Are you prepared to tell 
me I am wrong ? 

(Mr. Fay) : I am prepared to tell you that 

(Mr. Goff): I must object because this is inconsistent 
with the answers given by Mr. Winchester to my cross- 
examination. 

(Mr. Fay): Perhaps you will refer me to the page. 

(Mr. Goff): I will, indeed. It is Day 2, page 22, 
Question 296. “ (Q) Having your trains full does not 
greatly add to the cost of running them, does it ? (A) No, 

I agree. (Q) But, of course, it is obviously much more 
profitable to have full trains than trains which are empty 
or nearly so ? (A) Yes. (Q) Then does not your method 
of apportionment on passenger miles work unfairly as 
against London ? (A) I do not follow the argument. 

(Q) Because in the London Area you have a lot of 
passengers and the non-London passengers are few, is that 
right ? (A) Yes. (Q) -And, therefore, your passenger miles 

? (A) Excuse me, you are talking, not about the 

suburban through trains but the other through trains. 
(Q) It applies mainly to others, where the London 
passengers are many and your others are few ? (A) Yes. 
(Q) Therefore, your passenger mileage apportionment 
throws a large part of the cost on to -London, does it not ? 
(A) Yes.” He was conceding there are few others com- 
pared with a large number of London passengers. 

(Mr. Fay) : On suburban through trains, as I understand 

it. 
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[Mr. Goff): “(Q) It applies mainly to others, where 
■the London passengers are many and your others are 
few ? (A) Yes.” 

(Mr. Fay) : I thought the whole drift of the evidence, 
and I am not at all sure what Mr. Winchester meant 
by those answers, was that the suburban through trains 
hy definition were those carrying mostly London 
passengers and a few outside. 

(Mr. Goff): My friend must be bound by his own 
definition. This is what his witness said " (Q) It applies 
mainly to others, where the London passengers are many 
and your others are few ? (A) Yes.” 

(Mr Fay): Like the Guildford and Shenfield Lines 
whereas by definition the other through trains are those 
like the Brighton Line trains which carry mostly outside 
London passengers but pick up some inside. My question 
to this witness does not deal w'ith either of those questions, 
but was dealing with travel by trains between London and 
the district round London which might be called the 
commuter area, as South-east England. 

2229. I think, Mr. Hill, you understood that ? — I did 
understand that. 

2230. I was not dealing with one train or others 
specifically ? — I did undeStand that. 

2231. I thought your point on apportionment again 
was not necessarily applied to other through trains or 
suburban through trains, but was a point of general 
principle ? — Definitely, ft ran right through Station costs 
and everything 

2232. That is what I thought ? — You were right. 

2233. It is not affected by the fact that there are 
some trains which carry more outside London passengers 
and less London passengers, and some which do the 
reverse ? — No. 



2234. You appreciate that what I am asking you 
about is the volume of travel in general as between purely 
'London journeys within the meaning of the Act and the 
journeys which are based on London with'in the London 
commuting area but are to outer suburban areas and are 
therefore non-London journeys ? — Yes. 

2235. I am suggesting to you that the second must 
have been increasing in number in recent years. — I think 
they have both been increasing in number. 

2236. That includes an admission that the second has ? 
— Most certainly, but I am quite certain that, without 
being able to produce any up-to-date figures, the loadings 
of what we are calling London travel are in total, on 
average, much heavier than those outside. It follows 
from their very nature. 

2237. It depends where you travel. Have you come up 
from the North Kent district which has sent represen- 
tatives here ? — Yes. 

2238. From outside the London Area ? — Yes, indeed 
I have. 



2239. Do you say they never have to stand ? — They 
do, but only when it gets nearer around London. If 
you come up from Folkestone there may be a full train 
at Folkestone, but by the time it stops at Bromley South 
ft is a packed train. Does not the very nature of this 
settle it, that all these trains are coming in and out of 
London ? There are people getting on as it comes in, and 
and there are people getting off as it goes out. But there 
are very few people getting off as it comes in, and very 
few getting on as it goes out. Therefore, clearly, if you 
could do this graphically, your heavy colour would be in 
the middle and it would gradually shade off as you went 
out. 



2240. That is assuming the train stops everywhere ?— 
It stops at various places, but not everywhere. 

2241. There are plenty of trains which serve the 
outer suburban area and do not stop at all in the London 
Area ?— We are not concerned w'ith them. They do not 
come into the picture. The non-stop to Brighton does 
not come into this calculation at all. 

2242. T follow ; you are not concerned with the 
overall picture? — By definition, not. We are told we must 
exclude them. 

2243. I still revert to what I have not been able to 
understand, and that is why, in View of the last few 
answers, you say it is manifest that the passenger inside 
London is being unfairly treated if he is asked to stand up 
as a unit and be numbered, shoulder to shoulder, with 
people who are inside or outside, as the case may be ? — It 
is just not a question of saying the passenger who is stand- 
ing is being unfairly treated. It is simply a question of 
saying what is the cost of moving that type of passenger 
and the cost of moving the other type of passenger. It is 
not a question of being fairly treated as a passenger. 

2244. The object is to find a fair apportionment ?. — 
The objeot is to find the true apportionment, not a fair 
apportionment but the true apportionment. 

2245. I do not mind, true apportionment. I suppose 
you would accept that there must be an exerdise of 
judgment upon that test ? — Yes. 

2246. There is not just one true and immutable appor- 
tionment which is known to the elect ? — No. 

2247. One has got to exerdise judgment upon it? — 
Indeed, and here is where they have gone hopelessly wrong. 
They know from the start that the costs are not variable 
with numbers, and yet for the whole purpose of the 
exercise the diviser is the number in one form or another, 
either a static number or a dynamic number. 

2248. I think I see your point, and I think you see 
mine ? — Frankly, I do not. 

2249. You do not see that equality comes into it? — 
That is mixing up two things, with respect. If you are 
saying to people “ You shall all pay the same,” that sort 
of thing, then the ques/tion does not arise. If, on the 
contrary, the whole exercise is directed to finding the cost 
then the question of equality does not come into it ; it is a 
question of what is the cost. 

2250. The cost of taking your Guildford traveller into 
Waterloo will, I suppose, on your view, vary mile by mile 
as the train gets more heavily loaded? — No. My point is 
that it will not vary mile by mile, except that the heavy 
loads indeed do have some effect on the power consump- 
tion. They do not affect the wages and everything else. 
The whole point is that they do not vary mile by mile. 

2251. It is simply that, because the Guildford contingent 
is small, you think they must have more of the costs 
saddled upon them ? — It is because the other contingent is 
large : it is not costing so much and it should have less 
put against it. I put it the other way round. I jib a little 
at your forensic remark “ costs saddled upon them.” It 
looks as if it is an inequitable amount or something like 
that. What it really is that the others should have less 
costs put upon them because they do in fact cost less. 

2252. The train does not cost less to run as its weight 
increases with the vast number of Londoners on board ? — 
No. 

2253. In fact it costs fractionally more? — Fractionally 
more, but a lot less per head. 

2254. Yes, I am with you on that point, but I still do 
not see why the advantage of the less per head should not 
be shared by the Guildford passengers as well as by the 
Esher passengers ? — It cannot, in a costing exercise. 
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2255. That is the answer ? — Yes. 

2256. Well, I will leave it there ? — A costing exercise is 
not concerned with equity any more than it is concerned 
with morality ; it is concerned with cost, and only with 
cost. 

2257. You did say the same principle applied to track 
costs ? — It comes into it. 

2258. That fogs me a little. I am not quite sure why 
you say track cost will vary on this same principle? — It 
does. I found this a little difficult I must admit in dealing 
with track costs. 

2259. You were dealing with WW 8 at the time ? — 
That is so. In dealing with track costs I had noted first 
of all in the memorandum and that is WW 2, these words 
at the very end of paragraph 22, “The Area proportion 

Re-examined 

2262. Mr. Hill, it was suggested to you that the only 
object of this Inquiry was to hold the balance between 
London passengers and the taxpayer ? — Yes. 

2263. Outside London is there or is there not an 
element of competition between the railways and buses 
which affects fares ? — Yes. It varies enormously in 
different parts of the country. It is not absolutely every- 
where by any means. 

2264. It does exist in parts, does it? — Yes. 

2265. Is there some element which controls fares in 
London ? — Here the competition emerges in rather a 
different way. It is not the same. The private vehicle is 
more the competition I think. 

2266. If the taxpayer pays for replacing an asset, which 



was based on the statistics for all local trains plus a share 
of the statistics of through trains established by using the 
formula adopted for the sharing of movement expenses." 
This is in the context of track costs. 

2260. Yes?— That I interpreted as meaning that these 
passenger miles or passenger ton miles or whatever they 
were entered into the apportionment between total track 
costs and London passenger track costs. It seemed to 
point to that. 

2261. Yes? — Therefore, on the strength of it, I said 
this factor did come into it. This was put to Mr. 
Winchester, and was confirmed this morning that it does 
come into it. I could not myself in the first place exactly 
see where it came in, except that it is confinned now that 
it does. It is in the apportionment, or in the second 
opportionment of total track costs somewhere. 

by Mr. Goff: 

is what he has to do when the replacement is not 
sufficiently covered by depreciation, has he just lost his 
money or has some result been produced by the expen- 
diture ? — He is just making an investment. 

2267. If he discharges a deficit, what then ? — He is 
making an out-and-out grant, under present arrangements. 

2268. It has been suggested that your criticism of the 
costing exercise is such that if you should adopt your 
method you are doing with equality or equity, and making, 
as in the example, the Guildford pasengers pay more than 
the London passengers. Is the object of the costing exercise 
apportioning movement costs to apportion the expenses 
of the movement or to determine what fares individual 
passengers shall pay ? — It is purely to determine the cost 
of the movement. 



[The Witness withdrew ) 



(Mr. Goff ) : I believe one of the other objectors desires 
■to call evidence. I do not know whether you think it 
right that should be done before I make my speech. 

( President ): You feel you would like to hear all the 
evidence before you address us. Perhaps we can do that. 

(Mr. Goff): I think it might be convenient to all of 
us and, indeed, to the Tribunal, but I will do whatever 
you think is the proper course. 

( President ) : Who does want to call evidence ? 



(Mr. Mercer) : I should like to call one witness. 



(President): Very well. 



(Mr. Mercer): The gentleman concerned is the Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of the South Eastern Season 
Ticket Holders’ and Railway Travellers’ Associations, and 
a committee member of the Sevenoaks Season Ticket 
Holders’ Association. I feel that no exception could be 
taken to the credential of the gentleman. 



Mr. John Haslop Whittaker, sworn 



Examined by Mr. Mercer 



2269. Your full name is John Haslop Whittaker ? — Yes. 

2270. Are you an Associate of the City & Guilds 
Institute? — I am. 

2271 . A Bachelor of Science in Engineering ?— Correct. 

2272. With a post-graduate Diploma at the Imperial 
College ? — Y es. 

2273. An Associate Member of the Institute of Civil 
Engineers? — I am. 

2274. Are you Chairman of the Joint Committee of 
South Eastern Ticket Holders’ and Railway Travellers’ 
Associations ? — Yes. 

2275. Have you been a committee member for the 
past six years of the Sevenoaks Season Ticket Holders’ 
Association ? — Yes. 

2276. Could you tell the Tribunal just what the Joint 
Committee of these Associations does, generally? — The 



Joint Committee was formed on the news that the proposed 
increase was coming before the Tribunal early in Novem- 
ber. One has heard a good deal about the unfortunate 
publicity, and I will say no more about it. We only read 
of it in the newspapers on the 28th October, when the 
closing date was the 30th. The Sevenoaks Association 
actually lodged an objection beifore the 30th, and it is 
that objection which the other Association have agreed to 
pursue. 

2277. As far as the Sevenoaks Association is concerned 
what sort of aims have they pursued during the years 
with which you have been connected with them ? — 
Generally to alleviate the lot of the travelling passenger. 
At the time the Association was formed we were suffering 
from a lot of bad timekeeping, serious overcrowding and 
services with long gaps in between. We have taken these 
matters up with the line traffic manager, and have managed 
to obtain some amelioration of our members lot. 

2278. You have had something to do at least with 
such matters as car parks for rail travellers? — Yes. I 
have had many discussions with station masters, and 
arranged to get white lines down and generally tried to 
help tidy things up, making things better for both Sides. 
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2279. Was the Sevenoaks Association an objector at a 
previous inquiry when it was proposed to make a 
differential rate with regard to season tickets ? — At the 
1963 hearing of the Transport Tribunal we opposed the 
then proposal that the discount on quarterly season 
tickets should be reduced from 10 per cent to 5 per cent. 

2280. Can you tell us briefly about the other 
Associations, such as the Folkestone & Kent Coast Rail- 
way Travellers’ Association and the North East Kent 
Railway Travellers' Association ? Are they in fact 
generally concerned with matters outside what is known as 
the London Area ? — Strictly speaking, they are not 
directly connected with the matters before this Court, but 
they feel that, as it is the intention of British Railways 
that if the 5 per cent increase in season tickets is granted 
it will be applied to their season tickets, they should 
support us because all the Kent objections are common 
with us. 



the last few years we have noted with growing concern 
that the proportion of salary that has had to be put by 
to pay for season tickets has gone up. Up to the late 
1950’s, and going back to about 1938, as far as Sevenoaks 
was concerned it averaged 4 per cent of salary, taking a 
Civil Service salary as being the average. That has now 
risen to 5.2 per cent, and that is an increase of 25/26 
per cent as a proportion of inoome. We feel that there 
is something happening there that wants explaining. 

2291. Before we deal with general matters, do you 
know that apart from the increase which has already been 
proposed, there are three main 'lines of proposals : That 
is, a proposal for increases in respect of certain fares on 
the Fenchurch Street Line ? — Yes. 

2292. Secondly increases with regard to day returns? 



2281. Was there on the 26th June. 1964, a Press release 
by British Railways in which they said this," In regard to 
this Application the increases in season tickets will also 
apply to the extended London commuter area of a radius 
erf 80 miles where rates have not increased since the 3rd 
June, 1962. Any season ticket issued for longer distances 
than that may also be subject to increases.” Was that a 
matter of concern to your more distance Associations ? 
—That is the paragraph to which I referred as announcing 
the reason for them joining with us. 

2282. Is there another connection of outside London 
passengers with Sevenoaks so far as the Tonbridge Associa- 
tion is concerned ? — Yes. Sevenoaks Station is so close to 
the border of the London Lines Area. In fact I think I 
am right .in saying that some Hildenborough members and 
some from parts of the Weald which actually come within 
the jurisdiction, shall we say, of the Tonbridge Association, 
actually travel by car to Sevenoaks Station rather than 
travelling from Hildenborough ; so we have a joint 
interest in the passengers. 

2283. The Ruisiip Residents' Association is quite a 
strong association is it not ? — There is a very large number 
of them who commute to London. 



2284. Are they concerned with the High Wycombe line 
in particular ? — That does pass through the area of where 
the Residents’ Associations’ work is. 



2285. Then briefly the Chelmsford Railway Users’ 
Association are concerned with these 80 miles, are they 
not ? — Indeed they are. 

2286. A question was asked about the Electric Trans- 
port Development Society. Where is their head office of 
operation? — It is in London, in E.10. 

2287. Is the president Lord Merrivale? — I understand 
so, yes. 

• 

2288. Are they concerned with fares, amongst other 
matters ?— Yes ; they are a body with a considerable 
number of members who cover a large area. They have 
members, of course, who have no interest in the matters 
before the Tribunal and a number of London members, 
of course, who have. 



2289. Dealing now with what your Associations wish 
to bring forward to this Inquiry : You know that British 
Railways are proposing increases under two heads. There 
were -increases imposed in July which it is asked shall 
be confined, and there are further proposed increases 
sought. You know that, do you ? — Yes. 

2290. Is it right to say the real object of your attack 
is particularly directed to the proposed further increases ? 
— “ Yes and no,” I would answer to that, in this sense : 
We have over the years — and I particularly talk of the 
Sevenoaks Association — not, in general, opposed proposals 
for fares increases because we have felt that they have 
more or less kept in line with the cost of living ; but over 



2293. And thirdly increases with respect to season 
tickets ? — Yes. 



2294. Can you tell the Tribunal first, before we deal 
with any general objections which you have, what your 
Association's’ views are about these Fenchurch Street 
Lines ? — Generally with the Fenchurch Street Lines we feel 
that, particularly in the inner part of the London Area, 
they run parallel to the Central Line and District Line and 
they are, in faot, almost so dose together that you might 
say they almost overlap, and we feel .that in general they 
should be run on the same fare system ; otherwise we are 
going to be faced with the position that the traffic is going 
to be drawn to the cheapest and the facilities available 
on the other are going to be wasted. 

2295. Have you produced a map of these Lines?— I 
have, indeed, got a copy published by the London Trans- 
port Organisation which shows both the British Railway 
Lines and the L.T.E. Lines. 



2296. The Lines which are British Railway’s are, I 
think, marked in black, are they?— The British Railways 
Lines are marked in a black and white chequerboard line. 
The London Transport Lines are in colour, but there is 
a green lane which actually shows the Green Line routes 
as well, just to rather confuse the issue. 



tyP e of character would you give to this 
line . Would you give it a Metropolitan or a rural 
what? — It is a distinctly inner-Meltropolitan 



character, 
Line. 



2298. Does it have much in comparison with lines such 
as the Amersham Line and other lines further west ?— 
Generally the journeys on it are very much shorter ; the 
whole of the line is in a much more densely built up area. 



2299. And it is all served, ,or parts of it are served, by 
tne London Transport services ?— There are London Trans- 
port services within a few miles of nearly all points. 



f You would oppose any proposals for uplifting 
tne tares on these Lines ? — Certainly I would oppose up- 
lifting them to the British Railways’ Standard Scale. 



..2301. The second head of proposed increase relates to 
tne aay returns, and here we are told that if you give up 
ne day returns we are going to increase facilities for cheap 
day tuckets. Gan you explain the Associations’ view on 
tnat . Yes. We are particularly concerned with the peak 
hour traveller and there are quite a number of peak hour 
travellers who are not in a position to take out season 
tickets. I have been in this position, myself as a Civil 
™?l” eer ’ii out to s ^ es an< l things like that, not working 
ontunua-lly in an office. Then you have commercial 
tra Y e !j ers travelling up to London some days, possibly, 
ana down to the country another ; but still if you must 
go up in the peak hour you Will still travel, but you are 
going to be very severely penalised. Taking the 40 miles 
jomney— which is the figure I can remember— the fare 
??° ** J “ty °* this year was 16s. 2d. and it went up to 
ios. 6d., and the proposed increase is up. to 20s. 0d., roughly 
a /-> per cent increase. I think travelling in London is 
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so uncomfortable at the moment in the peak hour that 
nobody does it for the fun of it, and it means that all that 
will happen is that you will not, with these increased fares, 
reduce the number of passengers in the peak hour, you 
will merely put a bigger extortion on to them. 

2302. Is it your view, then, that the cheap facility 
proposal will not assist this class of passenger? — I think 
it will have no effect at all that will be noticeable. 

2303. Are you of the view that persons who use these 
tickets who can travel out of the peak, generally speaking, 
do so now? — Yes. 

2304. They do travel in the peak for the fun of it ? — 
There are already further concessionary tickets available 
out of peak hours, and anybody who can do uses those 



2305. The third proposal relates to season tickets, and 
in that connection has your Association produced a table 
which has been checked with British Railways and London 
Transport, and does this show increases in fares since 
1959 ?— Yes. 

Table put in and marked Exhibit “ JHW 1.” 

2306. Can you tell the Tribunal what the only purpose 
of this table is, and what it shows ? — It is merely to give 
the Tribunal an idea of the rate of increase of fares over 
the last few years, and also to give a comparison with 
the cost of the alternatives that are before us. Taking, 
again, Sevenoaks, there is, of course, the railway to London 
and we have as a next alternative the Green Line service, 
the fares of which are in column 4. Then, of course, there 
is, even more remote, the use of the ordinary London 
Transport bus but, due to the system of fares, after about 
ten miles the Green Line and the London bus — and we 
have Green buses there and you can get the red bus from 
Bromley — rates become the same, there is no saving. 

2307. This shows, first of all, the date of operation, 
does it not ? — Yes. 

2308. The second column gives you a comparison with 
miles between 10 and 30. The third column refers to the 
rail season fares up to the last increase, they do not include 
the proposed increase ; that is right, is it not ? — That is 
correct. 

2309. The fourth column gives us the London Trans- 
port ordinary single fares and the fifth column gives us the 
British Railways single fares, maximum fares? — Yes. 

2310. The sixth column the British Railways maximum 
day return fares ? — Yes. 

2311. This shows, does it, that whilst (in the fourth 
column) the ordinary fares have 'increased, at the 10 mile 
rate, from 43 per cent down to 23 per cent, British Rail- 
ways single fares have gone up 33 per cent and the maxi- 
mum day return fares have gone up from 43 per cent down 
to 23 per cent again, the season tickets (in column 3) have 
already suffered increases of from 49 per cent up to 54 
per cent ? — That is correct. 

2312. If these proposed 'increases were further inflicted, 
they woul'd increase these amounts again ?— Yes indeed. 

2313. Beyond those Shown there ?— Yes. 

2314. Apart from the question of fares as such, would 
the increases in British Railways’ season tickets over 
and above anything else in the country make for 
anomalies with regard to London Transport fares ? — Yes, 
this is going to produce a number of anomalies on the 
lines of London Transport and British Railways when 
the stations are one or two miles apart and where there 
has not been the principle of assimilation used. I can 
quote four examples. The sums of money I shall mention 
are for the monthly season ticket rate. From Liverpool 
Street to Chingford on British Raalways now costs 
£4 16s. Od. and it is proposed that that should rise to £5. 
Now there is a station at the same mileage distance from 



Liverpool Street on the London Transport line at Buck- 
hurst Hill where the. present fare is also £4 16s. Od. and 
this will remain at £4 16s. Od. In other words by going 
a few miles on a bicycle or by car you will be able to 
save 4s. Od. a month — or even by bus ! 

2315. And if you have got the alternative of going 
to Chingford or Buckhurst Hill you will go to Buckhurst 
Hill ?— Yes. 

2316. What will .that do, so far as your Association sees, 
about the question of loadings ? — Particularly looking to 
the future if this sort of differential increases it is going 
to mean more traffic going on the L.T. Lines and British 
Railways carrying less, losing passengers, their facilities 
possibly not being fully employed and L.T. having to find 
means of making the trains longer or even putting in new 
lines, which would be a very large expense. 

2317. You think there is money in this but in the 
wrong direction ? — Yes. 

2318. What are the other examples you are going to 
give ? — Paddington to Southall, Western Region. 

2319. That is British Railways? — Yes. The present 

fare is £4 10s. Od. and it will be rising to £4 13s. Od. 
Paddington to Osterley on the London Transport Line, the 
fare will be £4 10s. Od. and it will be unchanged in the 
future. St. Pancras to Mill Hill Boardway: Again the 
fare rs £4 10s. Od. and it is going up to £4 13s. 0d., but 
from Euston to Edgware 

{Mr. Fay ) : Not too fast, please. 

2320. {Mr. Mercer ): You say Mill Hill Broadway to 
St. Pancras by British Railways is £4 10s. 0d. and it will 
go up to £4 13s. Od. ? — Yes. 

2321. You were comparing that with a journey from 
where ? — By London Transport from Euston to Edgware, 
where the fare is £4 10s. Od. and it will be unchanged. 
The last one I will mention is from Liverpool Street 
to Ongar: On the London Transport Central Line the 
fare now is £8 2s. Od. and it will remain unchanged. 
From Liverpool Street British Railways to Harlow Town 
British Railways the fare is now £8 2s. Od. and it will 
go up to £8 6s. Od. Of course one could use intermediate 
stations on these liners in an infinite number of cases. 

2322. You did, I think, make some researches into 
comparisons with the rises in season ticket travel and 
the cost of living ? — That is so. 

2323. Where did you go for your material ? — Well, 

we studied the cost of three things 

2324. Where did you find the statistics ? — 'For the 
average earnings of railwayment we used Whitakers 
Almanac and the Monthly Digest of Statistics ; for the 
Civil Service salary we took Whitakers Almanac, and for 
season tickets we went to British Railways. 

2325. What conclusions did you come to from using 
those particulars? — We took as a base year 1950 and 
we called that 100. The season tickets rose from 100 in 
•19*50 to 184 in 1960 and to 254 in 1964, and in 1965 if 
the 5 per cent increase is granted it Will have risen to 
268. As a matter of comparison we then tried to check 
the 1938 figures, and we found the season ticket would 
have been 68. The railwaymen’s average earnings, again 
in 1950, were 100 ; in 1960 it had risen to 200, and in 
1964 it has risen to 237. 

2326. What was the season ticket for 1964 ? — 254. 

2327. So even the ra'ilwaymen could not afford a 
season ticket ?— They could afford less of it, or we were 
buying more rai'lwaymen, as an aside ! 

2328. What was your third line ?— The third thing 
we locked at was the Civil Service salary, which we 
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took as probably representing a fair average for the lower 
to medium paid office workers in London. In 1950 again 
we had 100; in 1960 we had 164, and in 1964 we had 198. 
From these figures we had a look at what was the pro- 
portion of salary that was spent on travel to work. 
Taking 1950 we had our 100; in 1960 it had risen to 
12, and in 1964 to 128; in other words, 28 per cent 
more of one’s salary was going into travelling from 
Sevenoaks to London than in 1950. In fact the figure 
for 1938 was 104, and in 1938 I understand the Southern 
Railway was able to pay a dividend to its preference 
shareholders. 

{Mr. Fay): Could I have the source of that last figure, 
the proportion of salary spent on travel to work ? 

2329. (Mr. Mercer): Could you give us the source 
of the last reference, the amount of salary paid in going 
to work ? — The figures I have worked out myself. 

2330. Those are your own figures. The other figures 
you got from the publications you gave earlier? — They 
were all the actual monetary figures taken from the 



[Continued 



sources. All the figures I have given are figures I have 
calculated from wage rates or salary rates and season ticket 
figures, all from the sources I quoted. 

2331. But the proportion of salary spent on travel 
is your own experience, is it 7 — ‘It is worked out from the 
figures in this table. 

2332. Where does the proportion of salary spent on 
travel come from ? — That is worked out from the figures. 

2333. That is your calculation from those figures ?— 
Yes. 

2334. You want to deal next, I believe, with certain 
savings and where money can be found in lieu of 
increasing fares ? — Yes, I would like to touch on that, 

(Mr. Mercer): I do not know whether that would be a 
convenient moment, Sir ? 

(President): If it is going to take some little time, yes. 



(Adjourned until tomorrow morning at 10.30) 
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Associations in the County of Kent 



Mr. John Haslop Whittaker, recalled 
Examination continued by Mr. Mercer 



23'35. Mr. Whittaker, you are still on oath. You 
remember that last evening you spoke about the increases 
in fares, giving some illustrations of the effects, as you 
saw them. Now I understand you want to Speak about 
alternatives to increased 'fares ; is that right ? — That is 
so, yes. 



2336. First you want 'to speak about stock and some 
questions relating to the use of automatic doors ; is that 
right ? — That is one of the points I wish to raise. 



2337. Can you tell us what your proposals are and 
what savings you envisage will arise as a result of those 
alterations ? — One of the main problems British Railways 
have in the 'London Area, as we see it as passengers, is 
to get more trains into London without enormous capital 
expenditure, and it does appear to us that there is one 
possible way of doing this and that is that when the 
Southern Region suburban stock, for example, comes up 
for major overhaul or renewal (that is the E.P.B. stock) 
it should either be replaced or rebuilt with automatic 
doors similar to those on the silver trains used by London 
Transport on their run to Amersham. 



2338. Have you worked out the saving of cost which 
could result from simply the working side of this if that 
were done ? — Yes, I have done that. I must admit it 
is rather an approximate basis, but if one man per shift 
is saved, assuming there are two shifts per day at each 
station and there are 400 stations, as I understand, on 
the Southern Region suburban services and the wages are 



£12 per week and allowing 50 per cent for overheads, I 
estimate that the saving in the London Area would be 
£777,000. 

2339. That is £0.77m. per year ? — Yes. 

2340. That is on the working side. This would have 
some effect, would it not, on the capacity through London 
Bridge ? — Yes. 

2341 . What effect would that have on the operations 
and on the savings ? — At the moment there are approxi- 
mately 72 trains an hour running 'into London and out 
of London, which gives a headway on the two lines at 
the Borough Market Junction in each direction of approxi- 
mately 100 seconds. Now one of the limiting factors 
here is the platform occupation time at London Bridge ; 
they are extremely congested there, they get people dashing 
down the stairs at the last minute opening the doors and 
delaying the departure of trains. Now if there were 
automatic doors that could be eliminated, and if only 
20 seconds could be taken off the station time there, a 
25 per cent increase in capacity would occur; in other 
words, we could go up from 36 trains to 45 trains per 
track per hour. 

2342. Would this save some capital expenditure which 
would otherwise be necessary at London Bridge ? — Well, 
I cannot put any firm figure on what it would cost to 
increase the capacity at London Bridge of this order, but 
I have heard figures quoted by British Railways’ personnel 
who have come to our Associations’ meetings of £10m 
to £15m. 
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2343. That would be saved by the quicker turn round, 
as you envisage, by the use of the stock ? — I had actually 
assumed a saving of £10m. of capital expenditure, but also 
assumed that some £5m. would probably be needed for 
ancillary works. 

2344. There is a debit item, is there not. at Chislehurst? 
— Yes. this is another point and that is the sort of place 
where this £5m. would be spent. On the South-Eastern 
Division’s lines there are practically no flyover at all 
at the present time and. although the present timetable 
works theoretically, we know from bitter experience that 
it only needs a delay of an odd minute or two to one 
train and before the rush hour is over trains are a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes late. This sort of thing 
needs to be relieved, and one of the obvious points for 
this is at Chislehurst Junction. 

2345. You have said that that would come into the 
debit of the capital savings otherwise achieved ?— Yes. 

2346. So on balance you envisage a saving in capital 
cost and a saving on working ; so there would be a saving 
on both heads so far as you see it?— Yes. 

2347. You did have a map of Chislehurst. Is there 
any point on that which would help?— I can explain 
in words, I think, what happens there. It is a point 
where the Charing Cross main line from Arfiford crosses 
the Victoria main line to Chatham and there is a frequent 
service of slow trains, primarily from Orpington which 
is on the Charing Cross line, which go over on to the 
Victoria lines. Now as to the lines which they use, 
the loop for the up-train is on the north side of the main 
platforms at Orpington for suburban work are on the 
south side. This means that every slow up-tram from 
Orpineton to Victoria has to cross both the up and the 
down Charing Cross fast lines. This causes considerable 
disruption if there are any delays at all on the Victoria 
line, and it reflects back on to the Charing Cross line 
and this reflects back to London Bridge, and we get 
our almost daily delays. 



2348. Apart from this question of the working to 
which you have referred, secondly you wish, do you not, 
to show savings which are in course of accruing at the 
present time in various ways. The British Railway 
Report page 249 refers to this continuous welded rail 
operation, which it says is making further progress in all 
Regions. Can you tell us what your Associations 
experiences are with regard to this development and if 
you envisage fairly immediate savings on that score ? — 
Yes. Our experience in the South-Eastern Division is 
that the amount of welded track between London Bridge 
and Sevenoaks is approximately about one and a half 
miles which has been installed out of a total track length 
of forty-six miles, or rather more if you take in the 
slow track, fifty-two miles 



'’352. What page is it ? — The pages are from 93 to 
lfi6 but I would like to quote from his last remarks on 
page 106, paragraph 83. Before I make the quotation 
he“ generally states that savings accrue from the use of 
welded track by the reduction in the amount of man- 
power that is required for maintenance of joints and 
things like that, and he goes on to say : ‘ Supposing that 
it is decided to carry out each year for long rail — 
that is welded rail — “ the same renewal programme which 
would otherwise cost £7,500,000, then an extra £300,000 
must be spent in the budget for the first year, £200,000 
for the second year and £100,000 for the third year. The 
annual budget will be back at the starting point in the 
fourth year and will then decrease by £100,000 each year 
for a very long period.” So initially you are going to 
have to spend an extra £300,000 and an annual expendi- 
ture of £7+m., but you would then be getting in the 
fourth year a progressively increasing saving, so that at 
the end of eight years you would have broken even and 
after that you would be well in profit. 



2353. Apparently the plan is to bring the total for the 
railway system as a whole to 1,392 track miles. That is a 
figure that you cannot evaluate, of course, but it is a 
stated figure from their point of view. — The figure I can 
quote to the Tribunal is that the Swiss National Railways 
have now got approximately 25 per cent of their main 
route mileage in -welded track, and they have particular 
problems because they have a large amount of very 
heavily curved track due to the mountainous terrain which 
does not apply in general in England. Now as far as 
our section goes, we have got approximately 2 or 3 
per cent, I imagine. 

2354. That is the matter of continuous welded rail 
that you wish to speak about. Then I believe you have 
some observations to make about the tftock so far as 
this question of double glazing is concerned. What has 
been your experiences in the south on that ? — The history 
of the double glazing by the South-Eastern Division has 
been most unfortunate. The problem which has occurred 
is that they have taken two sheets of glass and, instead 
of following what is normal building practice which is 
to completely glue with some special adhesive the two 
panes of glass together so that they are virtually one, they 
have used what you might call a “ W ” shaped piece 
of rubber that goes between the two panes of glass and 
hoped that that would seal it, and this unforunately has 
failed. The result is that we get windows with anything 
up to a foot of water in them, which is very interesting 
if you want to watch the rate of climb Of the train or 
work out the degree of acceleration. The other thing is 
that before you get to that stage of having a fishpond 
there, you have a tremendous amount of condensation 
which does not seem to disappear even -when you get 
the sun on it — in fact, it seems to get worse then — and 
one is unable to see the countryside. 



2355. This matter is being attended to, I believe ; is 
that right ? — I understand, and I have observed, that on 
a certain number of coaches the inner pane of glass has 
just been taken out. 



2349. What is the effect of changing over to the 
continuous welded rail so far as passengers are concerned? 
—The immediate thing from a passenger point of view 
is, of course, the comfort of riding. There is a much 
quieter ride, particularly on the suburban stock which 
is not as well sound-proofed as the long distance stock ; 
but even on the long distance stock, with the difficulties 

J that there have been with the bogies, the riding on the 
unwelded track is particularly rough. 

2350. I take it that you cannot put a figure on saving 
on this, but do you consider that traffic will be attracted 
by this development ? — I can quote from a paper to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers by Mr. Robert Levi, 
director of the Societe Nationale de Chemin de Fer 
Fran-ca ise. 



2351 . What is the date of the paper ? — It was paper 
No. 624, and it comes from the proceedings dated 
September, 1957, Volume 8, Session 1956-57 of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers. 



2356. If the matter is attended to, do you see any 
financial advantage accruing ; does -it have an effect upon 
passengers ? — Yes, I think it does, in two ways. One 
of the problems on the railways on a sunny day is that 
with single glazing if you get the sun going down you 
get baked. One of the advantages of the double glazing 
is that it reduces the amount of solar heat coming through 
and gives you a much more comfortable ride ; similarly 
in the winter, the increased thermal insulation helped to 
keep the carriages much more comfortable. Now that 
is quite an attractive amenity to passengers and by this 
action which has been taken of just taking the pane out 
it has been lost. You also do not get the heavy con- 
densation on the inside of the windows in winter, which 
sometimes is sufficiently severe to run down and make 
the seats damp. 

2357. If the Report appears to indicate that they are 
proceeding with this development of double glazing, you 
would support it if done properly ; is that right ? — 
Without actual figures of cost it is very difficult to pass 
judgment on this, but I think there was a great error 
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of judgment in going into wholesale production of coaches 
with this type of double glazing without adequate testing 
of prototypes and pre-production batches. I think the 
travelling public have been lumbered with a big expense 
even in just taking out the windows and throwing them 
away, which was quite unnecessary. 

2358. In any case, you cannot at this stage evaluate 
what the saving will be if this is rectified now, you can 
only say it is an attraction to passengers, so far as you 
see it, if done properly; is that right? — Yes. I have 
made an estimate, actually, of the cost of throwing away 
the sheet of glass for the Kent stock, and I estimate that 
that will probably be of the order of £100,000. I would 
like to say here — because I am talking, of course, of my 
Associations’ experiences here — that I have travelled 
widely on British Railways and this problem is not just 
confined to the Southern Region. I have seen it on the 
electric stock out of Colchester, on the main line stock out 
of King’s Cross and out of Euston and out of Padding- 
ton. Practically all the modern stock which has this 
double glazing has this defect. 

2359. This matter can only be of concern to the 
Tribunal insofar as it relates to fares, and I think that 
is as far as you can go with it in that connection. You 
did want to speak, did you not, on the savings which 
can come about by better ticket collection. We are told 
in the Report that this matter has been fairly recently 
tackled, and I think you have worked out. have you not, 
the savings which will accrue immediately as a result of 
the better ticket collection ? — I have attempted to get 
some idea of the scale of it. One gets some appreciation 
of the amount of bilking that goes on from one’s 
observations at the London termini. I have seen people 
getting into first class compartments of trains after they 
leave, say. Cannon Street, and I would not be in the least 
surprised to hear that at least 1 per cent — that is one 
in every hundred passengers — is bilking the railways at 
the present time. If that is so, the cost on the London 
Lines alone would be £330,000 per annum. 

2360. That is £0.33m. a year ? — Yes. 

2361. Which you envisage as a further income if this 
matter is followed up ? — -T think a large part of that could 
be saved. There is another problem : A lot of the outer 
stations are inadequately staffed. There is possibly one 
porter there to see trails out and collect the tickets, and 
if he does his duty by the passengers for safety properly 
and sees the train out, then the passengers who have 
got off the train are either waiting at the barrier or they 
get frustrated and open it and walk off, and among 
those you have got your bilkers. 

2362. These are all matters which you think are 
relevant to the question of future income so far as the 

Cross-examined 

2366. Mr. Whittaker, you have been speaking very 
fast and you will forgive me if I have not got down all 
you have said, but I will try and deal with what I have 
got. You started yesterday by referring to the fact that your 
Associations did not know about this Application until 
some date towards the end of October ; none of your 
Associations, apparently, knew about it before then? — No. 

2367. I think you went on to say you did not complain 
about that, and that, I suppose, is because you know 
that it is your own fault you did not know about it 
earlier ? — Well, it is a question of moral and legal 
responsibility, as I see it. 

2368. Just let us see what you do see, because you 
may unwittingly — and I am sure you would not want to — 
be criticising the Tribunal. Let us just see what you mean 
by that moral and legal responsibility. — I would say this: 

I am not sure on the legal point as to who is responsible 
for giving the actual notice and I do accept that by 
publishing the Notice in the “London Gazette” and 
certain papers — as I understand was done — the legal 
requirements have been fulfilled, and I have no quibble 
about that ; but I do feel that, perhaps, the Railway 



Board is concerned. Are there any other matters which 
you think are relevant to the question of any future 
income which can be secured to the Board by these 
measures, or have we covered all the points which you 
wish to raise on that aspect of the matter? — There is 
one point J would like to take up, and that is the question 
of duplication of services. We have noted with concern 
that there are a number of instances of almost duplicated 
services, and the one I want to go into mostly is the 
one from Charing Cross to Dover and round to Ramsgate 
via Ashford. On the hour there is a fast train from 
Charing Cross which has a first stop at Ashford and then 
most stations to Ramsgate via Dover 

{Mr. Fay ) : What has that got to do with this Inquiry. 



2363. (Mr. Mercer)-. It will be relevant, because he 
is now going to speak about the stopping service. — 
At '10 minutes past the hour there is a semi-fast train 
calling at Orpington, Sevenoaks, Hildenborough and 
Tonbridge, where a portion is detached and runs fast 
to Ashford and then on to Ramsgate and Margate, and 
the other portion runs through from Tonbridge to 
Ashford calling at all stations. Now the semi-fast train 
(that is the 10 minutes past the hour train) is always 
well loaded throughout the day, but the hourly service 
is not ; in fact, last night — which is a late shopping night 
in London — I checked the 7 o’clock train — which is at 
the outer end of the peak hour service — and that train 
was a '12-coach train only loaded to 50 per cent capacity. 
We have noted through the day that it is down to 10 
or even 20 per cent. I travel on the 7.10 myself and I 
would estimate that that train was slightly overloaded, 
in other words there were a number of standing passengers 
in excess of the seats available. So it would appear that 
some of the on-the-hour trains — talking of the off-peak 
experience particularly — should have additional stops to 
increase (heir loading and that the 10-m'inute-past-the 
hour trains should be terminated at Ashford with a corres- 
ponding saving in train mileage and better utilisation. 
If ten off-peak services were curtailed per day, the train 
mileage saved would be 1,000 mile's, and if the movement 
cost is 5s. Od. per mile the annual savings would be 
£91,000. This is on one line only ; there is a very similar 
arrangement for Victoria with an hourly fast and an hourly 
semi-fast. I do not know how many other cases there 
are 6f this, but if only another ten or eleven could be 
found, there is a potential saving to British Railways 
of £lm. a year. 

2364. This would be something which could be done 
immediately more or less ; is that right ? It is a matter 
of operations ? — It is a matter of operations, but it is 
a matter, I think, that wants very careful consideration. 

2365. In order to save money ? — 'Yes. 
by Mr. Fay 

Board as a matter of public policy — because all these 
matters affect so many people — should put up notices at, 
at least, London termini and some of the main stations 
of a similar nature to those that they use to indicate 
that they are going to close a small branch line. 

2369. You want notices at stations about these pro- 
ceedings, do you ? — I believe I am right in saying that 
pending procedures for closures come before the Trans- 
port Tribunal 



2370. ( President ): No, they do not. — Then I beg your 
pardon. 



23711. (Mr. Fay): Mr. Whittaker, have you not taken 
the trouble to find out what the procedure is about giving 
notice ? — I am afraid in the short time available I have 
not gone into that in great detail. 

2372. You see, we are required to take the Tribunal’s 
'instructions as to how we should advertise an Application, 
and we were told in this case, in fact ordered in this 
case, to advertise the Application in “The Times,” the 
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‘•Guardian” and the “Daily Express' of the 18th 
August last, and we did. I may say that advertising in 
a paper like the “Daily Express" is an expensive matter, 
but less expensive than the other two.— I am afraid with- 
out seeing the terms of reference I do not know whether 
your instructions were minimal, in other words that is 
the maximum you had to do. or whether that was the 
maximum that you had to do. 



2373. Anyway, you think the Tribunal should order 
us to post Notices at stations as well ? — I think it would 
be in the public interest. 



2374 Do you mean that none of your constituents 
read the newspapers ?— We have a committee of about 
forty people, mostly intelligent people. I think, holding 
responsible positions, and not one of them has seen it. 

2375. Perhaps they are so responsible they were all 
away on the 18th August abroad out of reach of “The 
Times,” the “ Guardian ” and the “ Daily Express. 
Surely if that is the case it is more a case for more 
publicity that lasts a little longer than a passing notice 
of one day in a newspaper. I am saying this without 
anv disrespect, I am only trying to explain what has 
happened and the consequences of what has happened. 

2376. You see, responsible authorities like the London 
County Council, who are represented here, seem to have 
spotted the notice. Do you think that if bodies claim 
to be responsible they might look in future at the public 
notices in newspapers to see if they are affected ?— This 
is a matter that we will discuss. 



2377. You see, your people clearly read the headlines 
when they come out on the front page of the paper, 
because that is how you finally caught up with this, is it 
not ? — Yes. 



has been overcrowding in the peak hours, has h not? That 
■is one of the points that we have taken up , hut in the 
mair^we appreciate that with the present facilities British 
Railways afe running very nearly the maxii^Tn amount of 
trains that they can and we have only cavilled at one point, 
and that is that in the peak hour out of London there 
are six long distance trains of low capacity CEP stock 
and if this were replaced with higher capacity HAT stock 
The number of seats would be very nearly doubled, In effect 
in that hour giving the effect of three extra trains. 

2385. I had hoped that Mr. Mercer would ask you 
what is the difference between HAT stock and CEP stock, 
but he has not. — On the main lines we have conlidor 
stock with connections between the coaches. These are 
the main line trains which run to Ramsgate and to Dover ; 
they are the deluxe trains, each With either four in a com- 
partment or two each side, taking second class We then 
have the HAP stock, which are not connected-corridor 
stock , theygenerally comprise one coach With t^w» 
a first class at one end, toilets in the middle and then an 
open coach with a centre corridor and these have five 
seats a side. The second side of the HAT stock is very 
much like a suburban coach With five seats a side, usually 
HUiiHpiH into two comDartments. 



2386. Having had that explanation of the difference 
between these mysterious coaches, can we get back to my 
question, which is : Your Associations complain of over- 
crowding in the peak hours on behalf of season ticket 
holders ? — Yes. 



2387 I though the answer was “ Yes.” You would not 
welcome anything which 'increased overcrowding, would 

you ? .Well we have been faced with a continual increase 

in overcrowding. It was relieved a few years ago when 
the length of the train was increased from eight to ten 
coaches on the suburban lines, but that extra capacity 
has already been absorbed by the growing population. 



2378. You appreciate that the Railways cannot buy 
news space, do you not ? — Oh yes. 

2379. We could not go to the newspapers and offer 
them money to give us a headline on the front page, 
could we?— No. That is why I have suggested, as a 
relatively cheap matter, that railway property should be 
used to display this on. You do it for the closure of 
branch lines which affect a small number of people but 
in the matter of fares, which affect a very much larger 
number of people, it is not done. This is merely a 
statement of fact ; I am not trying to say that something 
else should have been done. I am merely requesting, 
perhaps, that it should be done in future. 

2380. You are qiiite unrepentant about the inability 
of any of your people to notice the advertisement? — I 
cannot be repentant for others. 



2388. It is quite an easy question, Mr. Whittaker. Is 
the answer “ Yes,” you would welcome more overcrowd- 
ing? — Nobody would welcome more overcrowding. 

23 89. The answer is “ No ” then ? — Y es. 

2390. Some of the people you represent are outside 
the London Area where daily returns, as such, do not 
operate. Would your Folkestone passengers welcome the 
extension of the existing cheap day returns to the peak 
hour so that you get a lot of optional day return travel 
thrust in with the season ticket holders ? — I do not think 
that they would be the most affected by that. 

2391. Who would ?— - It would be the people nearer into 
London who use those trains to come up, thinking par- 
ticularly of Sevenoaks, Tonbridge, Chatham, Rochester 
and Gillingham. 



2381. I thought you represented them. — Yes, but I am 
not their conscience keeper. 

2382. ( President ) : Mr. Whittaker, have you borne in 
mind tthat it is not the members of the public, as such, 
who are entitled to object to these Applications, 'it 'is local 
authorities and representative bodies. It is surely not very 
appropriate, when you want to draw something to the 
attention of people like that, that you should place it all 
over a station, is it?— Well, I do not see why not. It 
affects the public if they can take the matters up with their 
associations and make their views felt. We have but 
brought forward the views of our members to the Tribunal. 

2383. (Mr. Fay) : 'Let me pass to another matter. You 
as a witness represent a number of bodies, some described as 
Season Ticket Holders’ Associations, I see, and I suppose 
all concerned with season ticket travel ? — I would say that 
is so, yes. 

2384. Except, perhaps, the Electric Development Society 
about which we have heard very little and the relevance 
of which is not clear. But as season ticket holders, one of 
your complaints to the Railways Board and to the Regions 



2392. It lis the last people who complain most of the 
crush, because they cannot get a seat, I suppose, is that 
what you are saying? — But most of those stations, with 
the exception of Tonbridge, have got a certain number 
of HAP stock trains, the higher capacity trains, running 
into London. 

2393. Are you saying there is no standing on those 
trains today ?— Oh no. 

2394. I thought not. I think I know what your answer 
is, but one has to disentangle >it from a lot of wood. Do 
your Associations, representing season ticket holders, wel- 
come the proposal of British Railways to withdraw the day 
return facilities in the peak hour in London ? — No, we do 
do not 

2395. Why not? — Because we know that there are a 
considerable number of travellers who have to 'travel to 
work in the peak hour, who do not find that a season ticket 
■is particularly economical for the reason that they might 
not travel into London to work every day, and to do away 
With that, we feel, would be an intolerable additional 
burden. 
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2396. You say they do not have to travel every day to 
work. Who are the happy people who only work three 
days a week ? — I am one. I do work every day, but 
my work takes me to other places. I am a civil engineer 
and I go out to sites in different places. 

2397. So you are 'in a different place every day ? — Not 
necessarily every day. 

2398. But you may be ? — I have at times done that, yes. 

2399. If you go to a place outside the London Area 
and you go in the peak hour, you have got to take an 
ordinary full rate ticket ? — Not from Sevenoaks ; we have 
a cheap day ticket. 

2400. Not in the peak hour ? — Yes, a day return ticket. 

2401. From Sevenoaks to London? — There is a day 
return. 

2402. Of course there is because you are in the London 
Area, but I thought you said you sometimes had to go to 
other places? — Depending upon where I am going I will 
go by road or ralil. 

2403. Does that mean if you are going from Sevenoaks 
towards the coast you go by your car ?— Quite frequently 
I have gone to Maidstone, where I take a cheap day ticket. 

2404. Travelling in the peak hour ? — Travelling 'in the 
peak hour. 

2405. Are those trains overcrowded going towards 
Maidstone ? — They are well 'loaded. 

2406. You get a seat? — I have seen standing passen- 
gers on those trains, particularly as they get nearer to 
Maidstone, because the train I usually travel on is one 
which the college students at Maidstone Technical College 
travel on. 

2407. So you are one of the people who use the day 
returns from Sevenoaks to London? — Not at this time, 
no ; I have done in the past. 

2408. Forgive my asking, but last week, for example, 
where were you going day by day from Sevenoaks? — I 
actually came into London and went out again on one 
occasion. My work is taking me to the other side of 
London at the moment so I have been using a season 
ticket. It depends on the location of the sites I visit, and I 
know that generally in advance because erection takes many 
months and I can generally plan whether it is more 
economical to have a season ticket or not. 

2409. I think, 'like the rest of us, you want to get 
everything you can as cheaply as possible, and I do not 
blame you ; but when it suits you you take a season, a 
weekly season I suppose if it is for only a week or a 
monthly if you have a longer contract to go to ? — As 
circumstances dictate. But with a season ticket one as 
paying for the facility of using a railway and one does not 
want to pay for a facility one knows one is not going to 
use. 

2410. Do you always use your season on Saturdays ? — 
In the nearly seven years I have been at Sevenoaks I have 
used 'it on four occasions, four days that is. 

2411. I thought you said you did not want to buy a 
season if you did not use it. — Well, one looks at the cost 
of one’s season on the basis of five days per week. 

2412. Precisely, and you find it is cheaper to do that 
than to take five day return tickets ?— Yes. 

2413. It 'is just a question of mathematics, which is 
cheaper ? — Quite. But, of course, I am afraid if everybody 
took cheap day tickets every day there would be such a 



large number of booking clerks required that the railway 
staffing costs would go up. At Sevenoaks we have roughly 
2,500 people joining the trains between 7.20 and 9.15, 
about 1,500 of those being between quarter to 8 and 20 
past 8. If every one of those bought a ticket we would 
need five or six booking clerks. So although the season 
ticket costs us less, the yield to British Railways may be 
very much more compatible. 

2414. I am talking about day returns at the moment. 
Your objection to the Withdrawal of the day returns is 
that there are people, like you, who go to work but not 
every day of the week to the same place? — Yes. 

2415. So people like you are responsible for variations 
in the load from day to day, presumably, on the trains? 
— On average I would say “ No.” Taking the law of 
averages, you would not get a major variation. The biggest 
variation that I observe is on Mondays and Fridays when 
we get the holiday makers going to the coast, but I think 
as far as our casual use by people who come to London 
on business is concerned, the law of averages irons that 
out fairly well. 

2416. Do you accept that day returns are used by 
housewives going up to London to shop, for example? 
— The statutory day returns I would say very little. 

2417. You would? — I would say by far the majority 
prefer to use the cheaper shopping tickets. 

2418. Does that apply to the sales times? — I have no 
figures of that. 

2419. Are you married ? — Yes. 

2420. Perhaps you are very wise to have no figures ! 
You produced yesterday what you call some anomolies, 
Liverpool Street to Chingford and Liverpool Street to 
Buckhurst Hill, for example, and also St. Pancras to Mill 
Hill compared with Euston to Edgware. — Yes. 

2421. Those are competing or alternative routes by 
British Railways and London Transport respectively? — 
Correct. 

2422. To which different maximum fares will be 
applied ? — Yes. 

2423. Do you know whether different actual fares are 
going to be applied? — I can only speak from past ex- 
perience, that in the majority of cases where maximum 
fares have been allowed it is not long after the Applica- 
tion is granted before they are applied. Unfortunately on 
this British Railways have given no indication, but it 
seems to be logical that if they have applied for an increase 
they are going to put it into force, otherwise why apply 
for it? 

2424. Are you aware that a great many fares are not 
at the maximum today? — I agree they are not at the 
maximum, but they are not a large percentage below. 

2425. Are you aware that where two routes serve the 
same two terminal points the fares are usually the same, 
even though the distances may be different and, therefore, 
the maximum different ? — I do know cases of that. 

2426. You do appreciate that the fares, on practice, are 
adjusted within the maxims to produce a reasonable result ; 
do you accept that? — I accept that is British Railways’ 
policy in the future. 

2427. Did you hear Mr. Dickson speak about the 
effect of disassimilation in this respect ? — I am afralid I was 
not able to be present. 

2428. No doubt you have been told that he said in 
cases of parallel routes they would consider each case and 
probably reduce or not put up the British Railways’ fare. 
— 'Well, I would like to quote a case in point on this. 
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which I have information on. That is on the Harrow & 
Wealdstone to Belmont Line. I appreciate that this line 
is closed, but the fare on the bus route 18 from Harrow 
Wealdstone Station to Belmont — known to the London 
Transport as Belmont Circle — was 4d., the return fare by 
train was Is. 4d. 



2429. Yes ! So what ! What are you drawing from 
that ? — That if one took a return ticket on that line by 
British Railways the fare was Is. 4d. The single fare by 
bus was 4d., so the return fare was 8d. This is due to the 
question of short distances over a mile. In fact the dis- 
tance was 2 miles and 46 chains. 

2430. How did the bus manage to do it under a mile ? 
— I do not know. These are the fares that were quoted 
to me. But it does appear to be a case where if the Rail- 
ways had dropped their fare to the same as the buses they 
would have attracted customers to their business. 



2431. You have chosen a line which was unremunera- 
tive and has since been closed, have you not ? — Yes, and 
is this not the reason why ? Are people going to be 
prepared to use a train that costs them twice as much as 
a bus, which does the same job ? 

2432. If we put fares up in an effort to get more 
revenue and thus keep the line open we are told we ought 
to put them down, if we put the fares down and find that 
does not pay we are told we ought to put them up to 
preserve the line ; but you are saying that because the 
fares were at the maximum on this particular line and it 
was not paying, if we had charged half the fare we could 
have got more than twice the number of passengers. Is 
that what you are saying? — I would not have said so 
because having travelled on that line myself I know that 
you would need very few more passengers to double the 
income. 



2433. If we reduced the fare by half and doubled the 
passengers we should still have been making a loss. — You 
would not have increased your revenue, I agree, but I think 
there was an opportunity there to have done more tha n 
that. 



2434. That is the only example you can produce of 
a case where you complain about a lack of dealing with 
the alternative route fare problem ? — I think this problem 
crops up in many places with London Transport Lines, 
but I cannot unfortunately quote these. I know that 
before the war when I lived at Bames the railway fare 
to Putney (the nearest respectable shopping centre) was 
more than the bus. I remember that, but I cannot quote 
figures, and as far as I know that still occurs. 



2441. You are suggesting, are you, that there is going 
to be some — indeed, I am not quite sure what you are sug- 
geting ? I am suggesting that if some people living more 
or less equidistant from either station, Buckhurst Hill or 
Chingford — in other words 14 miles — they can go either to 
Buckhurst Hill or Chingford ; if the Buckhurst Hill Line 
is cheaper they will make the journey from there rather 
train from Chingford. 

2442. You think it is purely a question of money ? — It 
will be purely a question of money to a large number of 
people. 

2443. Let us just test that The man who goes to 
Buckhurst Hill goes on the Central Line, on a small tube 
train stopping at every station from Liverpool Street? — 
Yes. 



2444. And the man who goes to Chingford gets on to 
one of the new electric trains at Liverpool Street, stops 
once or twice on the way and has a far quicker and probably 
more comfortable journey — at -least we hope so ? — If one 
takes the measuring point as being purely Liverpool Street 
and if you come in by British Railways and need to go 
further towards the west, if you are already on the Central 
Line, even if it is a stopping train, you save the time 
getting off the train and going down to the Underground ; 
that brings the time down to a more comparable basis. 

2445. I am sorry ; I thought it was Liverpool Street 

you were choosing? — That was for measuring the fares. 
Obviously the man who travels 



2446. But the man who dislikes changing and does not 
want to go down the escalator at Liverpool Street and 
wants to go say to the Bank, is already on the Tube ? — 
Not necessarily ; he may be travelling from Chingford. 

2447. The two fares today are the same, are they not ? 



2448. So he has the alternative that I have given, but 
you say that he does not tike getting out and getting into 
another train, but presumably, since the fare is the same, 
he is already on the Central Line ? — It is an accumulation 
of cause and effect. 



2449. That is your answer, is it ?— Perhaps you will let 
me put another example ; you took as a specimen pair 
of lines, St. Pancras to Mill Hill Broadway on British Rail- 
ways and Euston to Edgware on the Northern Line?— 



2435. Did you say before the war? — Yes. 

2436. You know that fares have had some alteration 
since then ? — I was merely talking of ratios not of actual 
fares. 



24 ?t'h § uston Station is close to St. Pancras, of course ; 
Mill Hill Broadway is not all that close to Edgware, is it ? 
My instructions are that it is 1-J- miles away. — Yes, I would 
not dispute that, but again the 'mid-point -is three-quarters 
of a mile, which is a relatively easy walking distance. 



2437. You do know the ratios have had some altera- 
tions? — Oh yes. 



2438. If that is your contribution, I will pass on. Let 
me make it clear that I am not suggesting for one moment 
that the lines you suggest as alternative or competitive 
lines are going to get this treatment, but you quoted Liver- 
pool Street to Chingford on the one hand by British 
Railways and Buckhurst Hill by tube on the other, did 
you not ? — I did. 



2439. Do you know how far it is between the two 
stations Buckhurst Hill and Chingford ?— Not offhand. 



2451. Let us take the man living halfway between the 
two stations ; so far as getting to either station in the 
morning us concerned, -it is a toss-up— he oan get to either 
one equally we ll. His alternatives are to go from Mill Hill 
Broadway to St. Pancras and he does that by catohing 
a diesel train making two stops on the way?— Yes. 

2452. And that is a speedy and, we hope, a comfortable 
journey ?— Yes, I grant that. 



24 p- vP ave y° u k ac * any experience of the conditions 
on the Northern -Line in the rush hour? — Yes, I have 
travelled on the Northern Line in the rush hour. 



2440. I can tell you, it is 3.8 miles, and the bus fare 
between the two is Is. 4d. single. What area do the Rail- 
ways consider to be the catchment area for their stations 
there? Do they expect people to live within walking 
distance ? 



Would you like to go from Edgware to Euston 
u „ *5 t * ie P®ak if you had an alternative of going 
oy British Railways with only two stops ? — Again it turns 
to the point that the termini of British Railways are not 
always the end of the journeys of the majority of people. 
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2455. Do not let us go over that red herring again, 
Mr. Whittaker. The man who gets into St Pancras or 
Euston might be going to a part of London which is served 
by either of those two stations ; he may have to change 
anyway on to, say, the Piccadilly Line? — Yes. 

2456. So let us take him ; there is no doubt at all that 
he is in a neutral position. All things equal, what is the 
best route for him ? — Unfortunately I have not been able 
to ge the figures in the short space of time available, but 
I should be interested if you could tell me the relative 
number of passengers travelling from the two stations into 
London. If your service to St Pancras is so attractive, are 
the number of ticket holders travelling in the peak from 
there very much more than they are from Edgware ? 

2457. To Euston and St. Pancras respectively? — Yes. 

2457a. Have you made that enquiry ? — -No, I have not. 

2458. Perhaps you have not an Association which 
operates in that part of London, but you are giving the 
evidence, you know. — I am pointing to an anomaly ; you 
are taking me beyond that by the question. 

2459. Do you think there is any anomaly in offering a 
better service at a slightly higher rate ? — Without going into 
this in detail, we might turn the argument again and say : 
Why have you not been charging a higher fare if you 
think you can draw it ? 

2460. We know the answer to that one ; let us go on. 
— This is one of the inner suburban stations of British 
Railways and taking our own experience on the South- 
Eastern Division, which I know very well, and the Central 
Division, the corresponding stations there are very 
crowded; they are every bit as much crowded as the 
Northern Line and it is very much more difficult to strap- 
hang in a Brutish Railways coach than it is on the Under- 
ground — at least they have the decency to put something 
there that you can put your hands on and put bars up 
that you can hold on to. 

2461. I thought you were drawing attention to what 
you said was an anomaly on this line, between the fares 
on British Railways and the Underground ? — Y es. 

2462. Then what is the point of bringing in a part of 
the Southern Region where there is no corresponding 
Underground ? — It ds not directly relevant, but I am merely 
drawing on it from the point of view of the crowding 
of your trains. 

2463. You gave statistics yesterday of increases in 
salaries and increases in season ticket rates ; you have not 
done it in the form of a document and I am not quite 
sure what the increase you gave are, but I accept that you 
show, and rightly show, that the season ticket rate since 
— what was the date you took ? — I took 1950, and we had 
a look at 1938 mainly for comparison. 

2464. Yes — you have shown that season ticket rates 
have gone up more than salaries ? — Yes. 

2465. I quite accept that. You say that you have had 
a look at 1938 ?— Yes. 

2466. Have you had a look at Mr. Dickson’s evidence 
about the statistics of these two matters since 1938 ? — No. 

2467. That is a pity ; however, if you have not followed 
the evidence which you are supposed to be rebutting, I 
suppose I must put it to you. Mr. Dickson gave the index, 
or indices, of both salaries and wages for 1963 as pro- 
duced by the London and Cambridge Economic Service 
Bulletin. I dare say you are familiar with that? — 1 have 
heard of that document. 

2468. Yes, it is a document which is widely used by 
economists. The index for salaries on a 1938 base of 100 
is 443 for 1963 and 478 for wages. There is a further 
figure given for wages, but not salaries, for the first half 
of the present year 1964, namely 514. — That is for wages ? 



2469. Yes ; wages have gone up more than five times 
since 1938 and salaries have gone up more than four 
times. Have your researches into season ticket rates shown 
you how much season tickets have gone up since 1938 ? — 
Yes. 

2470. What do your researches show ?— That they have 
gone up approximately four times. 

2471. When you say that they have gone up approxi- 
mately four times, what distance seasons are you taking ? — 

I have taken the figures for Sevenoaks, which is now 
charged on a 23 mile basis. Prior to 1950, the tickets were 
charged on a different basis because we had access to more 
than one London terminus, so that the 1938 figures that I 
have are not strictly comparable to the 1950 figures. As 
far as I can see there was approximately 1\ per cent reduc- 
tion made in 1950 when the facility for the use of any 
terminal was withdrawn ; that is as I understand it. 

2472. That introduces a complication because the basis 
of the ticket has been changed, as you say. What is the 
distance ; it is 23 miles is it not ? — Yes. 

2473. What do you say the rate was in 1938 ? — 116s. 6d. 

2474. What is it on the proposed scale in this Order ? 
— I have taken the present rate of 438s. Od. and added the 
5 per cent. 

2475. Yes, but you could look in the Order and see what 
the rate proposed for 23 miles is. What is the existing rate 
from Sevenoaks ? — 438s. Od. per quarter. 

2476. Pausing there, while that is being looked up, if 
your figures are right that is an increase of less than four 
times, is it not? — Yes, but I have estimated that the 
probable comparable season ticket rate in 1938 was about 
106s. Od. to 110s. Od. 

2477. These are very different figures from those given 
by Mr. Dickson ; it is a pity that he was not challenged 
on them. He says that the 20 mile rate has gone up to 
to-day’s rate of 152 on the basis of 1938 being 100, and he 
says that the proposed rate for 20 miles is 324. Are you 
taking the monthly season ? That is £22 9s. Od. proposed, 
or 449s. 0d., which is still less than four times if your 
figure for 1938 is right? — I would say it was just about 
four times. 

2478. But in other words it is less than the salaries 
increase and less than the wages increase, even on your 
figures? — I have not actually gone into that one, but I 
have worked out the percentage of the particular Civil 
Service salary that we took as being readily available to 
us for this comparison and in 1938, based on a season ticket 
of HI 6s. 6d„ he required to 9pend 4.24 per cent of his 
salary. 

2479. I do not understand that ; is that on the assump- 
tion that he was living at Sevenoaks? — Yes. 

2480. 1 see. — In 1950 he was required to spend 4.01 
per cent of his salary ; in 1960, 4.28 per cent and in 1964, 
5.21 per cent. 

2481. What was his salary ; you say that this is a Civil 
Service salary? — Yes, the salary of a senior executive 
officer at the minimum of his scale. 

2482. So you are taking highly paid persons, who have 
not increased their salaries as much as the less paid persons 
— we all know that. — I do not know whether you consider 
someone earning £1,680 a year as being a highly paid 
person at the present time. 

2483. Very well, let us take it further down the scale; 
I thought you were taking it higher than that. What was 
the salary in 1938 ? — £550. 

2484. What is it today ? — £1 ,680. 
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2485. That is an increase of only just over three times, 
is it not? — Yes. 

2486. So compared with the salaries index of the 
London and Cambridge Economic Service of 443 last year, 
it looks as if the Civil Service has not done as well as the 
rest of the population ; is that right ? — That could be so. 

2487. You see, if you are taking statistics, Mr. Whit- 
taker, it is just as well to have them as broadly based as 
possible. — I wish we could have done this more broadly, 
but unfortunately it was a question of time. 

2488. If you were to take a person living on a fixed 
income invested in gilt-edged in 1938 and now, you could 
produce the most alarming results, could you not? — Yes. 

2489. But the figures would be valueless ; they would 
be an example of hardship. You had succeeded in showing 
that this particular grade of Civil Servant has not been so 
well treated as the majority of the population ; that is 
all. — I based this on the comparison with some incomplete 
figures of the salaries of bank clerks that I was able to get 
from one of our members, and on a Government State- 
ment attempting to give an approximate parity of wages. 

2490. I see ,- perhaps next time you might have a look 
at the London and Cambridge Survey, which does survey 
the whole field. Turning now to another matter, you have 
produced this morning all sorts of suggestions for the 
better running of the Southern Region, such as the installa- 
tion of automatic doors, and I suppose I must ask you 
question about that. It sounds to me as if you really 
want to convey those suggestions to Sir David McKenna 
rather than to this Tribunal ; have you in fact done so ? 
— Not at this stage. 

2491. Then why do you not go to the people who 
operate the Southern Region and give them the benefit 
of your ideas ? — We have taken our ideas on various points 
to them, but this one that I have put forward is, we think, 
germane to this Inquiry. 

2492. But it would have carried more weight, would it 
not, if you were to urge it on the people who are able to 
implement it ? — We have only had it before us for a very 
short time. 

2493. Does that apply to all those ideas or only to 
the automatic doors? — This is the first time that all the 
Associations have got together. Some of the ideas have 
been mentioned, but I cannot go into the details ; I have 
not dealt with them myself in the Association. This is 
a very large number of Associations and I am at Sevenoaks 
myself, but I can mention one of them, namely this hourly 
service from Charing Cross ; that is one that we have 
taken up with the Line Traffic Manager, suggesting that 
there should be modifications made there and economies 
achieved. 



2494. Did you get a reply from him ?— Yes. The 
general trend of the reply is that this is one of their prestige 
services which they had hoped would bring in a better 
revenue, but that they were going to persist for the time 
being in running it in the manner in vdiich they are doing 
it now in an attempt to draw more revenue from it. 

2495. This is the fast train to Ashford ; it is the one 
you are objecting to ? — Yes. 

2496. And of course it is a fast line to a developing 

part of the South-East. Do you see anything commercially 
wrong in developing revenue in that way? — When this 
experiment has been going on for some four or five years 
and has failed to produce results 

2497. Do you know, for example, that it is losing 
money ? — I should very much doubt whether it is making 
money. I have no official figures and it is very difficult 
for us as an organisation to get them. But unless British 



Railways are running their trains — and here I am talking 
of the offpeak trains ; I am not quibbling about the peak 
ones, which are well loaded, with a capacity of 10 to 
20 per cent on average 

2498. I thought you said 50 per cent? — This was one 
particular train on the edge of the peak hour, when a cor- 
responding slow train was running between 102 per cent 
and 103 per cent of capacity. 

2499. Now let us come back to the automatic doors. 
You say that there would be a saving of £777,000 ; I 
would like to know how you arrive at that remarkable 
figure? — Well, we made a comparison here between the 
amount of staff that London Transport put on their plat- 
forms and the amount of staff that we see on the platforms 
of British Railways. This is just to get some idea of the 
magnitude of the sum involved, and we have sa'id that on 
each of approximately 400 s tations 

2500. Why 400 stations ? — I have a document here that 

British Railways handed out, called “ Want to run a Rail- 
way ? ” and in there they speak of nearly 400 stations 
for the Southern Region commuter 

2501. But that is not the London Region? — A very 
large number of them are. 

2502. Do you know how many stations there are in 
the London Region on the Southern Railways ? — I do not 
know. 



2503. I am told it is 289. — Then three-quarters of my 
figures would be directly applicable to the London Area. 

2504. Is that an example of how you produce these 
figures ; do you not take a map and count the stations ? 
— I have found very great difficulty in finding a map with 
the London Transport Area marked on it, but I understand 
that Mr. Lazarus has made enquiries. 

2505. I do not know who Mr. Lazarus is, but we have 
one and I am sure that we shall be very pleased to hand 
you one ; if we have not one I am sure London Transport 
has, because it is the same area. — I shall be very pleased 
to have it. 



2506. However, let us get on to the calculation. I do 
not mind how eroneous it is with regard to the number of 
stations — we have checked that — 'but what is the basis of 
it? Is it that you are going to save one man’s wages at 
every station? — One man on each of two shifts, one in 
the morning and one in the evening. 

2507. So that it is two men’s wages ; 800 men are 
going to be made redundant on the 400 stations that you 
took ? — No, not made redundant ; there is natural wastage. 

2508. But 800 men are going to be taken off the pay- 
roll ?— Yes. 

, 2509. How are you going to achieve that result by 
having automatic doors ? — Well, London Transport 
manage their Stations often with only one man on the 
station — or on the platform. 

2510. Yes, but often with a great many more.— Often 
in the peak hour you see very few ; not more than two 
or three on the most crowded platforms. 

2511. What stations have you compared on London 
Transport on the one hand and on British Railways on the 
others to see the difference in staffing ? — We made no par- 
ticular analysis of this in great detail, but I had in mind 
Hammersmith Broadway Station which is a four platform 
station— there are two island platforms there — where on 
the platforms one normally sees two or at the most three 
men per platform, and there is an enormous number of 
trains going through there with simultaneous departures 
from joint platforms. 
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2512. Yes ; with what station of British Railways did 
you compare that? — We took Sevenoaks where they 
usually have a minimum of about six in the peak period 
and about four in the ofF-peak period. But in the off-peak 
period particularly London Transport cut down, generally 
on the busiest stations, and I have seen only one man on 
the platform. I often travel from Edgware Road where 
there is usually only one on the platform. 

2513. Have you considered whether British Railways’ 
porters have other duties than what we call passenger 
handling and whether those duties differ from the duties 
of London Transport porters? — On some stations they 
have other duties ; one in particular is the assistance of pas- 
sengers with luggage, but the amount of luggage carried 
in general is extremely small and if there is one porter 
available he would normally be sufficient for that. It might 
mean a slight deterioration in the service to the public, but 
I do not think if would be very much. 

2514. But you have not paid any attention to any other 
matters they have to do on British Railways? — Merely 
their platform duties ; that is why we have put their cost 
at a low figure. 

2515. But you have assumed, have you not, that you 
can get rid of two porters on every station ? — One porter 
on duty ; that is all. 

2516. One porter on duty at any time ; have you con- 
sidered his duties other than shutting carriage doors? — 
No, I have not studied that problem. 

2517. In that case I can pass on . — But I have not 

taken all the staff off the platforms ; I have not attempted 
to say that we should remove all the staff from the plat- 
forms. 

2518. What about stations where there is only one 
member of the staff on duty at any given time ; they would 
be without anyone ? — Those are the more distant stations. 

2519. Yes — the rural one, perhaps? — Yes. I am not 
saying that every station should be dealt with in this way ; 
I have taken an average figure. 

2520. Your next suggestion is that at Chiislehurst a 
flyover should be constructed which would cost about 
£5,000,000 and which would speed up traffic and make it 
possible for more trains to be run ? — No, you have mis- 
quoted me. I assumed that there would be £5,000,000 
worth of ancillary work in the London Area if the sliding 
doors were adopted, and one of the items involved would 
be the Chislehurst Junction ; I did not say that that would 
cost £5,000,000. 

2521. I am sorry, I did not realise that Chislehurst had 
anything to do with sliding doors ; I thought you were 
advocating a flyover there? — ‘It is ancillary to that and 
particularly relevant to it because if there are more trains 
moving into London it is important that potential bottle- 
necks should be eliminated. 

2522. I still do not understand what that has to do 
with automatic doors? — If we put the number of trains 
through London Bridge up from 72 to a possible 90, the 
headway of trains on the more distant lines is going to be 
reduced also. 

2523. I do not think there is any real difference between 
us here ; you are anxious to see the Southern Region run- 
ning more trains in the peak hour ? — Yes. 

2524. And do you accept that the Southern Region is 
equally anxious to run more trains in the peak hour? — 
Yes. 

2525. Do you know that it is at the moment recon- 
sidering the whole time-table question to see if more can 
be squeezed in through the existing tracks?— Yes. 

2526. You know that, do you ?— Yes. 



2527. No doubt you applaud that? — I think it is an 
excellent ideal, but it is a very limited one. 

2528. Yes, but it would be improved if bottlenecks 
like that at Chislehurst were, if not eliminated, at any rate 
improved by a flyover ? — Yes ; it would remove the con- 
flicting movement. 

2529. No doubt you will be glad to hear that the 
Southern Region probably thinks so to, but its going to 
cost money, is it not, to construct a flyover? — Yes. 

2530. And you know, do you not, that there are limita- 
tions on the borrowing powers of British Railways ? — Yes. 

2531. You know that their borrowing powers are 
scrutinised, or the issue of money to British Railways for 
capital expenditure is scrutinised by the Treasury, and 
I dare say you also know that the Regions are anxious to 
spend money for this purpose when they can get the loan 
sanctioned. You keep nodding your head, Mr. Whittaker ; 
you mean Yes, do you ? — Y es. 

2532. So we are at one there. Now let us see where 
we are ; if we spend money, we may be able to run more 
trains, but that means more expenses in providing stock, 
maintaining it and crewing it. Are we going to get more 
revenue from that ? — I would say so, definitely. I was at 
a meeting of the Orpington Travellers’ Association the 
other day and I think it was either Mr. O’Dell, the Sec- 
retary, or Mr. Levitt, the Chairman, who said that they 
anticipate that the population of Orpington will increase 
by 2,000 or 3,000 in the next two or three years. Assuming 
that these are mostly young married couples moving into 
the new housing estates there, that would mean about 
1,500 extra passengers. 

2533. But we shall get them anyway whether or not 
we run the extra trains ; they will just have to squeeze 
in more tightly in the existing trains? — British Railways 
have acknowledged the fact that Orpington is one of the 
worst served parts of the South-Eastern Division and 
they have given them three additional trains in the June 
timetable as a special measure, two of them with about 
2,000 seats. Not all passengers on the trains come from 
Orpington itself ; there are all the stations in towards 
London at which the trains will tfop and they gather in 
passengers from all those. If you come in on the train, 
almost every morning you see another estate, or a new 
bit of building going on, and at Sevenoaks the number of 
passengers has increased by 1 ,000. 

2534. Were you here during the financial case which 
was made by British Railways ? — No. 

2535. That is a pity, but were you told that we said 
then that we had budgeted for increasing revenue because 
of increasing population ? — I should imagine that you 
would. 

2536. Are we going to get a further increase, more 
than we have already allowed for, out of improving 
Chislehurst Junction ?— The whole problem is a related 
one ; the principal problem here is the London Bridge 
bottleneck. 

2537. Let us just stick to Chislehurst.— I am going 
straight back there now. The capacity of London Bridge 
is very much influenced by the irregular running of trains 
due to any delay further down the line, so that they are 
unable to regain their proper path — there is a path wasted 
very often — and if we get the slightest delay, say at 
Orpington, you can be sure that the train will not back 
into its proper path and that it will run into London 
late. It is not quite lost, but it is virtually the loss of 
one or two trains per hour, and that loss could be obviated 
if these bottlenecks were eliminated. The line from 
Waterloo down through Wimbledon and Surbiton has fly- 
overs at its junctions ; they are very much better in their 
time keeping on that line. 

2538. I think we are agreed on this ; we want to spend 
money to alleviate the lot of the rush hour traveller, but 
when we do so we do not think that we shall get back 
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revenue which counter-balances the extra expenditure. Do 
you disagree with that ? — I would not disagree that that 
could be the case. 



trying to draw a balance between the cost of collecting 
more tickets and the revenue which is obtained that way ? 
—Yes. 



2539. Then there is no reason in that factor, desirable 
though it is, for saying that fares ought to be lower ; they 
ought to be higher to bring in revenue to enable this result 
to be achieved ? — Not if the work that is done is due to 
increased facilities required because of an increase in 
number of passengers, who are bringing in more money 
apart from the amount that you are surcharging people. 

2540. I do not think I want to ask you much about 
the rest of it, but they did mention continuous welding. 
You are not suggesting, are you, that we should scrap 
rails which have many years of useful life before them, 
just for the sake of installing continuous welding ? — No. 

2541. Where rails are being renewed, they are being 
renewed in busy sections with a continuous weld ? — A 
very late start has been made on this. 



2542. Where does that take us to on finance ? — I am 
making the comment that hindsight is not really relevant 
to the Tribunal, but I feel that perhaps if more welded 
track had been installed in the last few years when tracks 
were renewed, benefits would be accruing now. 

2543. Yes, of course — the earlier the better. — But I do 
not want to pursue that. 



2544. You say that better ticket collection would pro- 
duce £3m. more in revenue ? — No — £330,000. 



2545. I am sorry; I have £3m. down here. How do 
you arrive at that figure ? — Again this is just trying to get 
some idea of the scope of the thing, but we are assuming 
that 1 per cent of the passengers who pass through the 
termini are bilking the Railways. 



2553. You do know too, do you not, that measures 
were taken last year to reduce the availability of return 
tickets with a view to stopping up one loophole which had 
been used ? — Yes. 



2554. With results that were significant enough to in- 
fluence the figures in this case ? — I am very interested to 
hear that ; it is news to me that it was as effective as 
that. 



2555. If you had been here before, you would have 
known — and of course it is mentioned in the Report, 
which no doubt you have read ; but what I do not under- 
stand is how you can be satisfied, if you spend that 
extra outlay on ticket collection, that it is going to produce 
a great improvement ? — Well on the long distance trains I 
have seen the ticket inspectors going down the train when 
I have been standing in the corridor and probably out of 
perhaps a hundred people in the coach that you can see 
from the corridor, he has made a charge on an average 
of two or three people. 



2556. Yes, but it does not follow that those were all 
dishonest people ? — Oh, no, but 



2557. But that is your basis for this, is it not ?— They 
are people who potentially, if there is no one at the station 
at the other end— these are outgoing trains in the evening 
particularly— to stop them or to give the fare to, they 
will go through ; they may feel that if the Railway servant 
is not there to collect the money, they do not owe the 
Railways a duty. 



2558. Yes, and that is a thing that has been facing the 
Railways ever since they have been invented, you know. 



2546. You are assuming 1 per cent of dishonest 
travellers ? — Yes, that is the assumption. 

2547. Who are these passengers — they are not members 
of your Association, I hope ? — We did not determine the 
figure. 



2559. And you do know, do you not, that there are 
such things as spot checks and the sudden descent of 
ticket collectors ? — Yes. 



2560. And prosecutions in the Magistrates’ Courts ? 



2548. But on what basis have you made that assump- 
tion ? — The way I have looked at this is that roughly 
when a train comes in, particularly at Cannon Street, if 
there is a full complement of ticket inspectors on, they 
have one whose job it is to make out the tickets for those 
who have not a ticket for some good reason. Out of a 
train load of probably 1,000 people or thereabouts 
coming off one platform, you get 20 or 30 people or 
possibly more, paying up if there is someone there to ask 
them for their ticket. But there are occasions on other 
stations, where there is less staff available for it, where 
they may escape. I heard the story of one man who 
walked through showing his driving licence for three 
months — 



2549. Have you ever met the man who starts these 
stories, Mr. Whittaker ? — It was the man himself. 



2561 . The warfare against the fraudulent traveller goes 
on all the time ?— Yes. 



2562. With new weapons being employed when they 
become available ?— Yes. 



2563. It comes to this, that you think there might be 
a net improvement of more money were spent on enforce- 
ment ?— I do. It is difficult to say, but I should not be 
surprised if the travelling ticket inspectors take, in money, 
anything of the order of £200 or £300 a week. Much of 
mat is from people paying genuine excess in tickets, but 
now much of it is bilking is very diffioult to determine. 
A man may start off with the honest intention of buying 
his^ticket, but the booking office is full and he pays on the 



2550. And he is a member, is he ? — Yes, and I have 
myself walked through the barrier when I have had both 
a diary and a notecase and have shown the notecase in 
mistake for the diary which had the window for the 
season ticket. If someone is dishonestly inclined — 



es. You have First Class available from 
have you not ? — On our faster trains, yes. 

2*5- When you come up, do you ever travel First 
Class ? — No. 



2564. 

Sevenoa'ks, 



2551. Yes; everyone knows that there are oppor- 
tunities for bilking if you choose to be dishonest and if 
you happen to get away with it. — Yes. 



2566. Why not ?— I do not think it is worthwhile. The 
gW ° f I ettlng ? Flrst CIass seat on *e long-distance 
less the chan “ 5 of s ' Bine 



2552. But you do appreciate, do you not, that more 
ticket collectors cost more money, and it is a question of 



'■ Thank you, Mr. Whittaker ; that is a very 
good answer— we shall have to have more First Class. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Mercer 



2567. I want just to clear up a couple of points. First 
of all as I understand it, you are not a paid official of 
the Association, are you ? — No ; these are entirely 
voluntary organisations. 

2568. And you have not been able to be here all the 
time the proceedings have been on ? — No ; I am only 
here now by the grace of my employer. 

2569. You came when you thought it was likely that 
you would be called ? — Yes. 

2570. I would like the point about the statistics cleared 
up. As a starting point, do you regard 1938 as being 
as comparable as 1950 ? — My trouble was that in the 
time available and with very limited facilities I could 
not get figures that I felt were really valid in all categories 
in 1938. 

2571. There were rather different staff conditions 
operating in 1938 from those operating in 1950? — Yes. 
There tended to be rather more differential between rail- 
waymen and what one might call the office worker in 
terms of salary. 

2572. So do you regard 1950 as a good starting off 
point for your purposes? — -The main reason why that 
was chosen was that it was a reasonable number of years 
ago to establish a pattern which continued fairly generally 
up to 1960. Although I have not quoted the figure, it 
was convenient in that it was the time when the basis 
for the season ticket charges was changed. 

2573. Yes, and your schedule of changes in rates and 
percentages has shown the increases in the season ticket 
rates ? — Yes. 



2574. That is your JSW 1. Can you make clear to us 
the relevance between your reference to improvements 
in stock such as the use of automatic doors and this 
question of bottlenecks at London Bridge and Chislehurst ; 

I understand you to say there is a relevance between 
those matters? — Yes. The principal one is that to carry 
the extra traffic that is potentially being generated due to 
the number of houses being built in the outer London 
area — going probably 50 to 60 miles from London ; 
Tunbridge Wells and that sort of area — unless British 
Railways are going to let conditions become very much 
more intolerable than they are now (and they are getting 
very, very tight) something has to be done to increase 
the through-put at London Bridge or at any of the other 
fermini which are equally congested ; and we have put 
forward this idea of the automatic doors as possibly 
saving the enormous capital cost of works there and also 
all the disruption that it would cause in the London area. 
I pointed out that there are a number of points where 
further movements would be required to help get an 
even and regular flow of trains into London, and also 
that the Chislehurst Junction already is causing a certain 
amount of delay and potential loss of capacity. 

2575. So you are saying that these matters do relate 
to increases in revenue for the future ? — Y es. 

(Mr. Mercer)-. Thank you, Mr. Whittaker. 

That is all the evidence I wish to adduce on behalf of 
the Associations, Sir. 

( President ): And here is your map, Mr. Whittaker. 
( Map handed ). — Thank you. Sir. 



(The Witness withdrew) 



( President ): You are going to address us now, Mr. 
Goff, are you ? 

(Mr. Goff): We have arranged, if it meets with your 
approval, that I should address you last for the Objectors. 

( President ): Very well. 

(Mr. Ellon): Subject to anybody else who wants to 
address you, as between myself and Mr. Mercer, it was 
thought that I should address you next, but I am in 
your hands if there is anybody else who wants to address 
you. 

(Mr. Carr): I have a very brief submission to make on 
behalf of the Croydon Transport Users’ Association. We 
have put in a memorandum. 

(President): You are Mr. Sanderson of that Associa- 
tion ? 

(Mr. Carr): No, I am Mr. Carr, the assistant secretary 
of the Association, appearing for Mr. Sanderson. 

(President): Very well, perhaps you will make your 
submission now. 

(Mr. Carr): I will be very brief, but I would just like 
to make a statement in amplification of our written 
statement. 

The Association, that is the Croydon Transport Users’ 
Association, is concerned very much with the Woodside 
and Selsdon Branch Railway, which, if I may quickly 
explain, is a branch railway from the Mid-Kent line of 
the Southern Region of British Railways, With which it 
makes a junction at Woodside. It then runs down to 
serve the eastern outskirts of Croydon which, as you will 
'know, is a town of no mean proportions. The line serves 
three stations called Bingham Road, Coombe Road and 
Selsdon. It is a route providing the only service of trains 
at these three stations. 



The line provides two very great advantages. Firstly, 
it gives communication to the City through Cannon Street 
and for the West End through Charing Cross, without 
the notorious difficulties of change of trains at London 
Bridge. The second great advantage of the line is that 
it ensures a comfortably seated journey to London during 
the so-called peak hours. 

The line has an interesting history, but I would only 
say that it was electrified by Southern Region of British 
Railways before the war. Unfortunately, after the war 
traffic on the line dwindled, and eventually the service 
was curtailed so as to operate only during rush hours. 
Then came the dreaded time when British Railways pro- 
posed to close the line completely. It was at this stage 
that my Association was formed to bring together the 
interests of users of the line. Evidence was given before 
the Transport Users' Committee, and we were very pleased 
indeed to find that that Committee recommened retention 
of the line, and very pleased indeed to find that the 
Minister agreed with their recommendation and has given 
us a three-year reprieve of the line. 

As soon as we knew this we determined not to rest 
on our laurels but to set about the business of bringing 
more traffic to the line. I would say that we have had 
every co-operation from British Railways in this respect. 
Relations have been excellent, and we intend they should 
continue thus. We have tried various ways of bringing 
traffic on to the line. We believe we are having a measure 
of success, but we have a season ticket problem. We 
understand that this Tribunal alone can help us in our 
problem, which is the reason for our appearance before 
you. 

We make two submissions, and if I can speak first 
on No. 1 our circumstances are such that, as I have 
mentioned, we have trains only in the peak hours. There- 
fore a traveller contemplating travelling on our line is 
faced with this problem, that if he takes the standard 
season ticket, that is between one of the stations and a 
London terminal which is best for his place of business, 
what to do if for some reason, as inevitably happens, 
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the morning comes when some domestic crisis delays him 
or in the evening he is detained in London, either by 
business or perhaps by the pursuit of pleasure, and he 
finds that he has no train to take him. 



The actual availability of his season ticket, and is 
nearest point of contact, is via Woodside Station on the 
Mid Kent Line, which, for a number of years served by 
our line, if I may so call it, is not at all convenient. 
He is much more conveniently available to the Brighton 
main line serving South and East Croydon Stations. Of 
course he could go to one of those, but his situation is 
that, by reason of railway history, the route from those 
two stations to London is entirely independent of our 
route, and therefore he is faced with paying the fare 
on that other route. He regards this inevitably as having 
to pay twice because he holds already a season ticket on 
our line. We therefore submit to you that it would be no 
more than fair in all the circumstances to allow that 
traveller, when our service is not runnine. to use either 
East or South Croydon Station as an alternative route, 
that is to say to give him this measure of interavailability 
on his season ticket. 

Our second submission, which stems independently of 
the first although it is linked to it. is that some con- 
sideration ought to be given in the season ticket rates 
to the fact that we only have trains in the peak hours. 
There ought to be an option to the traveller to have a 
small fare concession on these grounds, not coupled with 
interavailability but instead of interavailability. 

We would readily concede that we have difficulty in 
finding a logical alternative basis on which we might 
ask for the fare to be reduced, but we have suggested 
that an alternative basis might be to assimilate, if I may 
use that term, his rates to those which are applicable 
at South Croydon Station on the Brighton Main Line. 
T have some calculations which show that from South 
Croydon Station his rate of fare would be 16s. Od. less, 
if he took a quarterly ticket to London Bridge. 



Both of these submissions stand independently, but I 
would submit that, if either one of them proves 
unacceptable, then the case for the other is strengthened. 

We submit our case entirely as a special case because 
we feel that we have special circumstances and in fact we 
have two special circumstances which happen to occur 
jointly. One is that we have trains only in file peak hours, 
and we know very few other cases where this situation 
exists. I stand open to correction, but we do not know 
of any other on the Southern Region where the trains 
do not run and the stations are closed except during 
the peak hours. Our second special circumstance is that 
we have this useful alternative route which by an accident 
of geography happens to run by an entirely independent 
track to London. 

I would only say, finally, on our case that we feel 
these two concessions which we are seeking would make 
a very useful contribution to our efforts to increase the 
traffic on this line. We feel sure it ought to remain a 
very useful part of the transport services in Croydon. We 
intend to continue to exert our best efforts to this aim 
quite irrespective of the result of our submissions to you 
today, but they would, we feel, materially assist us if 
you could see your way to acceding to our requests. 

I do not know what attitude counsel for British Rail- 
ways will take on this application, but I am a little 
heartened by his words this morning when he said that 
where alternative routes serve a common terminal fares 
are adjusted in practice within the maximum to give a 
reasonable result. We submit the adjustments we request 
would in fact do precisely that thing. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not want to cross-examine, but may 
I say this on behalf of British Railways ? We welcome 
the moderate tone of what we have heard, and we do 
appreciate what the Association which this gentleman 
represents has done. However, I think I ought to point 
out in fairness to him, that he and his members are 
really great beneficiaries of maximum fares because they 



use a line which, because it was on the list for closure, 
is a loss making line, and if there was complete freedom 
to make charges it may well be that the Railways would 
have sought higher charges than there are on this line 
because of the loss. He is enjoying, as it is, the protection 
of the maximum. The line makes a loss, and is in fact 
being subsidised by other users. That is a fact which I 
am sure he will bear in mind as well as the other facts 
which he has so moderately presented. 

( President ): Thank you, Mr. Carr. Perhaps, Mr. Goff, 
it might be convenient to deal now with all the objectors 
other than those who are represented. They are all fairly 
short. 



(Mr. Ruler) : May I come to the witness table ? I 
would like to give sworn evidence, as usual. (Mr. Ruler 
is sworn). Before opening our case, may I shed further 
light on statements made by counsel for the Applicants ? 
He drew attention to Section 45(4) of the Act, but omitted 
the important words “in the opinion of the tribunal.” 
Moreover, the adjective “proper” in connection with 
charges is vital. Taking the two points together it is 
patent that it is the prerogative of the Tribunal alone to 
make the decision as to what is proper. 



Reversing the request made last time he asked for 
separate hearings on the ground that the two bodies are 
autonomous. London Transport are independent ; the 
London Lines of British Railways are not ; they are’, and 
in practice always have been since nationalisation, the 
vassals of 55 Broadway. This relationship is reinforced 
by Section 7(1) of the Act. 



He claimed that on short distance fares London Trans- 
P?^ sorne £2m. whilst British Railways took only 
£30,000. He called this a reductio ad absurdum, which 
it is, and then used this as an argument for raising the 
cost of season tickets, a complete non sequitur. The 
rational deduction is that British Railways should get 
more short distance passengers but this London Transport 
Will not tolerate. In fact this is how they are killing 
the fine from Broad Street to Richmond. So long ago 
as 1955, m paragraph 353 the Chambers Committee 
reported on this, and mentioned this particular line In 
spite of relatively higher rail fares he admitted that bus 
unrest had caused a partial change of patronage. 

He then went on to say that if cheap day returns were 
abolished then off peak tickets would ,be offered for 
journeys of not less than 10 miles, thereby acknowledging 
by implication that London Transport have no intention of 
losing passengers to the railway. This ridiculous situation 
is the very essence of our case, and in this connection 
I would draw your attention to paragraph 364 of the 
Chambers Report. 



uastty, he tried to justify higher charges by citing 
possible non-remunerative capital expenditure at some 
undefined future date, and he mentioned in particular 
London Bridge. It is submitted that the Tribunal is 
investigating facts, not hypotheses, and I have good 
reason to believe that this major scheme may never come 
to fruition. 

I now present our case. The Applicants tried to give 
the impression that the increases are modest, but taken 
P enod the y are quite the reverse. As a matter 
of historical interest, m 1913, which was the last year of 
stable prices, many journeys then costing Id. are now 
Is. 0d., and some of the 1 j-d. returns are now Is. 4d., 
ignoring altogether special rates at both dates. 

Unless the underlying reason is remedied these annual 
increases are inevitable until there is nothing left about 
which to enquire. 

In 1960 London Transport admitted that 10 per cent of 
peak passengers were using private transport, and it does 
not require a traffic census to show that the proportion 
has substantially increased stince then. Almost alone 
amongst transport chiefs the Line Manager of the Great 
Northern Division realised this in 1959, and recommended 
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lower fares. No one will submit to the strain of driving 
daily if there be a reasonable alternative, but he does object 
to high prices for an uncomfortable journey. 

In order to bring these matters to light our Objection on 
this occasion has been deliberately restricted to the Applica- 
tion of British Railways. The whole trouble, as I have 
just said, arises from what is Section 7(1) of the Transport 
Act which gives London Transport power to dictate to 
British Railways. Parliament alone can change the Act, 
and steps to do this are being sought, but the Tribunal can, 
if he wishes, mitigate the worst effects, as an endeavour 
will be made to show. 



In 1957 you were asked to abolish the half mile stage on 
the ground that the historical baSis on the railway was per 
mile. This was not in accordance with fact inasmuch as 
it was the Underground and not the surface lines that 
charged by the mile. Even before then the fact that 
stations are rarely exactly a mile apart meant that rail 
fares were higher than the corresponding bus fares. Once 
the concession had been granted the buses charged per half 
mile for one and a half miles, and so took more passengers 
from the railway. Just 'the same thing is happening now. 
No one need suppose that the increased rail fares— these 
are the single fares about which I am speaking— will pro- 
duce any substantial increase in receipts. The whole idea 
is to push passengers off the trains on to the buses, and if 
the railway does not lose patronage fast enough the Green 
Line will offer a cut price return as they did from Hftchm 
to London. 



The position thus arises that While the rail may get 
season ticket holders in the peak period, there is no real 
revenue in the slack periods. The service is then reduced 
to a point where one may have to wait longer than it takes 
a car to travel 20 miles or more. Still more traffic is lost, 
and so the plea is made that season ticket rates must be 
increased. Three facts emerge: (i) the buses are quite 
unable to carry the load as the rail strike showed, but the 
trains can as the bus strike showed ; (ii) we have a dupli- 
cated service that must necessarily be unremunerative, as 
was clear 'in the early ’twenties long before the advent of 
the growth of the private car when the Great Eastern 
Railway threw the L.C.C. trams into deficit for the first 
time, and (iii) London Transport have far more operating 
staff than they need, but by this duplication they have 
produced an artificial shortage. 



As a sequel to this railway wrecking a line may be 
permanently closed, giving rise to further road congestion 
by the supplanting buses. To add insult to injury London 
Transport may then demand a direct subsidy from British 
Railways, and this actually happened in the case of the 
Westerham Valley line. 



To get the matter into perspective one has merely to 
Visit a comparable area where the writ of London Trans- 
port does not run. On a previous occasion we cited West 
Yorkshire, and these figures are available if you want 
them. Let us go further north, and let me quote examples 
of single fares by any train. I have twelve. I will not 
weary you with all twelve, but I will give you this list 
afterwards. From Darlington to Shildon, a distance of 
9 miles, the fare ‘is Is. 4d. The comparable fare on the 
Southern, Dartford to Woolwich Dockyard, 8i miles, is 
2s. 3d. The same disparity occurs with off peak return 
fares which, as far as we can ascertain, are in the case of 
the Southern, restricted to London tickets so that as an 
example an off peak journey from Hayes to West Wickham 
return is Is. 4d., a distance of H miles; the London 
Transport fare, incidentally, is Is. Od. By way of contrast, 
from Altrincham to Timperley in the Manchester area the 
off peak return for H miles is 6d. There are many 
examples in that way. 

Every increase in fares means (i) a demand from season 
ticket holders for more pay, the inflationary spiral gets 
another boost and so arises another application to raise 
fares, and (ii) more optional travellers do not travel at all 
whilst others will get a lift from friends. 



As regards justification for the present application no real 
figures have been seen, nor did we see any last time, and 
so we must go back to the time before that when they 
were jumbled with the Eastern Region. To produce some 
plausibility on that occasion Exhibit WW 1 included a 
debit of £1. to what was vaguely called “ contributions to 
remaining lines in London.” From figures supplied by the 
Southern Region themselves in 1959 it is known that the 
bus strike was producing a net income at the rate of yet 
another £lm. a year. 

This to some extent may sound like special pleading, 
but it has to be borne in mind that it was announced by 
British Railways that they were against cross subsidisation. 

The next point is that, if you are going to keep piling it 
on the Southern to keep other lines going, you are going to 
get to the same position as the Electricity Authority did 
when they transferred load after load of electricity from one 
place to another until they put out the whole of South-East 
England. It is that which, though much more slowly, they 
are going to do with the Southern. 

We therefore submit (i) that the increase in season 
ticket fares is sheer expediency and wholly unjustified 
on the Southern, (ii) that you reject the Application on 
that score and (iii) that you reject the increase in other 
fares to restore off-peak traffic to the railways. It follows 
from (iii) that, if you adopted this course every year, 
British Railways would he able to say truthfully that it 
was cheaper by rail, London Transport would withdraw 
the surplus buses, the staff shortage would end, employees 
would not flee from a dying industry, and both under- 
takings would be put on a satisfactory basis. 

(Mr. Fay): I wish to ask no questions. 

[President): Thank you. Is there any objector not 
represented by counsel ? (No reply) 

(Mr. Mercer): Before my learned friend Mr. Elton 
addresses you I have been asked to make representations, 
in place of Mr. CalvocoresSi, on behalf ctf the Urban 
District Council of Cheshunt. They fall into matters to 
which otherwise I would speak in respect of the Associa- 
tions, and with your approval I shall confine myself to 
making one address. 

(President): Very well. — Yes, Mr. Elton ? 

(Mr. Elton): As you know, I represent the Barking 
Borough Council and the South Essex Traffic Advisory 
Committee. 

I am sorry to have to note that this Inquiry marks the 
death of the principle of assimilation. It is a principle to 
which this Tribunal was seeking to give effect as recently 
as the 5 th February of this year, and it means that this 
atempt to co-ordinate fares in the London Area, which 
has been going on for fourteen years now, is abandoned 
after fourteen years of very hard work by some very hard- 
working officials who now find themselves, as it were, 
watching the demise of their efforts. In future there is to 
be no plan for London fares as a whole. 

Perhaps the London passenger never appreciated the 
benefits of assimilation when he had it, but he is quite 
clearly going to miss it now that it has gone. 

(President): Has it gone? Surely that is one of the 
matters we have got to consider. 

(Mr. Elton): I am encouraged to hear you say that. 

(Mr. Fay): I have been most encouraged so far! 

(Mr. Elton): The way the case has been presented, and 
I shall examine this further, is virtually, as I apprehend 
it to leave you no alternative but to say it has gone, but 
it is encouraging to find you say that. 
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We need to look really, do we not, at how this is going 
to affect the travelling public not merely this time but in 
the future ? We cannot just confine ourselves on an 
occasion like this to what happens just this time. If the 
principle is to go, what does it mean not just in terms of 
a few pennies, whether we pay a penny more or fourpence 
more in a fare, but what lies behind it. 

To the people I represent in Barking, Brentwood, 
Dagenham. Hornchurch and Romford the proposed 
increases themselves this time are already high enough. 
Probably more people in that area travel further into Lon- 
don every day than from anywhere else, and they rely more 
on the statutory day returns and on reasonably priced 
season tickets. But it is what is going to happen really more 
than what happens now which affects their thinking when 
they realise what is proposed. 

With the death of the principle of assimilation goes the 
death of the 1950 policy in the minds of British Railways 
in treating the Fenchurch Street Lines as part of the Lon- 
don Transport system. It was then in 1950. when the 
British Transport Commission came forward with a London 
scheme, that a rational approach was made to the problem, 
that you tackled the Fenchurch Street Lines. Evidence 
was given by the British Transport Commission that in the 
minds of the travelling public the Fenchurch Street Lines 
were associated with the London Transport system because 
similar transport, electric trains and so on ran backwards 
and forward, very often on the same track. That policy, 
when it was introduced for the Fenchurch Street Lines, in 
fact meant a considerable increase in fares for the users of 
the Fenchurch Street Lines. The fares introduced were 
higher than the fares they paid before, but at least they 
got the co-ordination ; they got the benefit of the co- 
ordination of fares between British Railway fares and 
District fares. Up to Barking and Upminster they got rid 
of the old anomalies, and they were placed on a basis of 
common approach to what was one problem. 

Now we are told that if British Railways have their way 
the fares on the Fenchurch Street Lines are to be British 
Railway fares and not London Transport fares, but what 
happens then ? One has only to read the Case of the Lon- 
don Transport Board, which comes next, to find that they 
are applying next week to raise their fares, where necessary, 
to bring their fares up to the British Railways level for the 
Fenchurch Street Lines which are affected. 

Fortuitiously Mr. Dickson admitted that at the moment 
it does not really affect this basic principle for distances 
up to 10 miles, it is only 11-16 miles which at the moment 
are involved, and that is, as it were, a cloak for the 
principle involved, or lack of principle involved. At any 
time in the future it may be the 1-10 mile scale will not be 
the same, but the principle involved is the same. The 
principle involved is here for all the world to see. and I 
would like to call it a Jack of principle, that we are to have 
two entirely distinct fares scales, not linked to each other 
by any sort of principle, separated from each other. There 
is only £40.000 involved so far as the 11-16 miles of the 
Fenchurch Street Lines are concerned, but British Railways 
say quite happily that there is no longer any justification, 
and this is in their written case, for preserving the differen- 
tial. 

The principle goes overboard for the sake of £40,000. 
It really means that they are not bothering about money 
on this occasion. They are concerned to break with the 
past, to get the Tribunal to accept that the idea has 
gone, that they are no longer going to operate or try 
to operate a co-ordinated fares structure. They are going 
it alone. Where the result is that for their purposes the 
11-16 miles fares go up, London Transport are to follow 
suit so as to avoid the possibility of there being any 
competition. They are to keep in step. That is glorified 
under the new principle of “ assimilation upwards.” It is 
taking over a word which has not that meaning, and using 
it for something else which does not mean assimilation 
at all ; it simply means the avoidance of competition 
“ Do not lag behind, or otherwise you may drain off some 
of our passengers. Where your fare structure requires 
you to have an increase between 11-16 miles, well, quite 
apart from your own fares structures, in your own pro- 
tection and ours, apply to have your rates put up. Stay 
step by step with us.” 



1 do not propose to trouble you at this stage to read 
again the cross-examination of Mr. Dickson on the third 
Day of this Inquiry, but it is quite clear that there is to 
be some sort of gentleman's agreement to make sure that 
there is no competition. What did he say when giving 
evidence in chief on this matter ? “ It would be most 
undesirable to have fares below London Transport fares." 
I am afraid my copy of the transcript has not come 
through, but that was Wednesday morning, the third Day. 
I apprehend your transcript has just arrived. He agreed 
with me in cross-examination that equally it would be 
most undesirable that London Transport should have 
fares below theirs, for the simple reason that you would 
introduce once again competition, and, of course, they are 
terrified of competition in those circumstances. 

What you have now, if this new approach to the 
problem is to go through, are two Boards with separate 
fares structures, and going it alone. I put those words 
in Mr. Dickson’s mouth, but he accepted them. As a 
result of their calculations, every time an increase is 
necessary for one of the Boards in respect of one aspect 
of their fares, under the sort of gentleman’s agreement 
of assimilate upwards, the other Board will say “ It is not 
necessary for the purposes of our fares structure, but 
yve will, in fact, apply for a similar increase, or we will, 
in fact, bring our rates and fares into line with yours to 
avoid competition.” The term for avoiding competition 
is “ assimilate upwards.” That is the nasty situation which 
has arisen. 

The result is that the travelling public, and again Mr. 
Dickson very frankly agreed with me, the ordinary man 
in the street, is not to be blamed if he thinks he is getting 
the worst of both worlds. There is no uniform fares 
structure ; there is no central plan at all ; and yet there is 
none of the freedom of competition which might make 
two Boards in rivalry under some free enterprise scheme 
more attractive from the point of view of the trav ellin g 
public. Bring the fresh wind of competition to bear upon 
the systems of the two Boards ? — No. They are having 
it both ways. The sad result is the attitude of “ Go it 
alone. Soak the public for every penny the market will 
stand,” and when there is any danger that the other 
Board could afford to charge the public slightly less 
within the principle of its fares structure “Well, put yours 
up. Make sure you keep in step with us, and we will do 
the same by you.” 

AH that stands between the public and these two Boards 
is this Tribunal. Every time we look to this Tribunal for 
help the Boards shout “ Do no forget that under Section 
45(4) you are not to do anything which would prevent 
us from discharging our financial duty.” Nothing must 
interfere with them getting the maximum amount of 
revenue, to use Mr. Winchester’s words. 

Unfortunately, what they have done on this occasion, 
relying, as I apprehend it, on the limitation placed on the 
Tribunal’s powers by sub-section (4) of Section 45, is to 
present this Tribunal with figures calculated on the basis 
that you are now, in advance, going to grant the London 
Transport Application. Remember I asked Mr. Dickson 
about it, and again I cannot quote you the page reference 
at this stage because it was Wednesday afternoon. He 
agreed with me that this British Railways Application 
has been put forward ahead of the London Transport 
Application on the basis of figures calculated so as to 
assume that London Transport are going to get their 
increases. He said he had got no figures on any other 
basis than that. He hazarded a guess that unless the 
Application by London Transport went through more or 
less as it is put forward, British Railways might lose, or 
would lose, revenue. 

I do not know how this attitude, this way of putting 
forward these Applications, appeals to the Tribunal. I 
appreciate it is the first time it has been done in this way. 
It may be that in putting forward this new approach to 
the matter and in the abandoning of assimilation this 
problem was not sufficiently considered by those who had 
the duty of making this Application, but from the point 
of view of the travelling public it is quite outrageous that 
we should have their representatives come to give evidence 
on the basis of figures calculated on the basis that the 
other Application will be just as successful. 
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As I apprehend it the problem is inherent in the new 
theory that both Boards go it alone, that every time they 
get out of step as a result of going it alone the other 
Board will rally round and say “All right, under the 
principle of assimilation upwards we will in the same 
way apply to put our fares up, to stay in step with yours.” 

The way it is to be done in relation to the Fenchureh 
Street Lines is significant. The Board’s Written Case 
accompanying Application No. 3 of 1964, at paragraph 5 
says this: “ Firstly the proposed Order no longer provides 
for maximum ordinary fares on the Fenchureh Street 
Lines to be on the same scale as on London Transport 
railways. It therefore applies the same scale of maximum 
ordinary fares to all journeys on the Board’s railways sub- 
ject to the order. The two scales have since 19th July, 1964 
been the same up to and including 10 miles, and the longest 
journey subject to these Orders on the relevant line is 1 Si- 
miles. It is considered that there is no justification for 
continuing a differential fare for journeys over 10 miles on 
this line.” 

As I say, for the same of what is in fact £40,000, having 
said that just temporarily, since the 19th July but for how 
long one does not know, the Board’s scales are the same up 
to 10 miles, they say, “Scrap the other six because they 
are not worth continuing.” 

The Written Case of London Transport is even more 
cynical, if I may be so harsh. The last four lines of para- 
graph 3 of that case make their point abundantly plain, 
viz. “ The changes also involve the inclusion of separate 
charges for the carriage of passengers 'by all railway ser- 
vices between Bow Road and Upminster following the 
Application by the British Railways Board.” That is all 
that is said ‘by way Of justification, that it follows the 
Application of the British Railways Board. It would not 
be right for me to comment further on the London Trans- 
port case before the case 'is made. 

(Mr. Fay ) : I know my learned friend is much too good 
an advocate to want to take a had point, but I do hope he 
appreciates, because I am sure the Tribunal does, that the 
line from Bow Road to Upminster is a British Railways 
line on which the trains of both organisations will run. It 
is a special case, one of the three special cases in the whole 
area, where trains of the two organisations run over the 
same line, where the stations are the same. In this case, 
where the stations are British Railways stations, it would 
be quite wrong — I hope my leaned friend will address his 
mind to this because I would be glad to know what his 
clients say about it — and impossible in practice to have 
two sets of tickets at different rates according to whether 
the next train to arrive is a red one or a green one. 

,.^ r - Elton): I am obliged to my learned friend. The 
difficulty is this. Once you break with a basic approach, 
and this is what has happened on this occasion, one is 
bound to see Where one is going. I cross-examined Mr. 
Dickson, and I did not appreciate from anything which he 
said that this process of assimilating up, which we see in 
practice on the Fenchureh Street lines 11-16 miles, is con- 
fined to that. As I comprehend Mr. Dickson’s answer to 
me m cross-examination it is by no means confined to the 
renchurch Street Lines. The Fenchureh Street Lines are a 
special case. I appreciate that, but Mr. Dickson was not 
saying “We are only going to assimilate up in a special 
case. Mr. Dickson was using that as a general matter. 

My clients say this in respect of the Fenchureh Street 
Lines. It is ridiculous that you should have two lots of 
tickets; it is ridiculous that you should have two fares 
. ™^ res - We got away from this position of anomalies 
m 1950. Then the Fenchureh Street Lines were treated 
as part of the London Transport system, and the British 
transport Commission’s own evidence was that from the 
* a Y ™ e travelling public looked at it they should remain 
treated as part of the London Transport system and not as 
part of some separate British Railways system. London 
is entitled to be treated as a whole under the London 
Passenger Transport Area. 

Mr. Ruler has just reminded us what the duties of the 
London Transport Board are under Section 7(1) of the 

(Adjourned for 
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Act. The London Board has the job of providing or secur- 
ing the provision of an adequate and properly co-ordinated 
system of passenger transport for the London Passenger 
Transport Area. 

I will confine my remarks to British Railways because 
London Transport are not before you. What British Rail- 
ways have forgotten on this occasion, as I understand the 
matter, are their duties under Section 3(2) of the Act. That 
is why I challenge the basis on which they are now 
approaching this problem. Section 3(2) of -the Act says 
this: “The Railways Board shall co-operate with the Lon- 
don Board for the purpose of ensuring that the railway 
services provided by the Railways Board in the London 
Passenger Transport Area are properly co-ordinated with 
the services provided by the London Board ...” Then 
•there is the ancillary part about providing information. 
That, as I apprehend it, cannot be, in terms of practical 
common sense, confined to time tables. I asked Mr. 
Dickson about the policy on this matter, and he said it was 
not concerned with fares. I challenge him about this 
matter. You cannot co-ordinate the services of two sepa- 
rate organisations in the London Passenger Transport 
Area unless you co-ordinate fares. That is our submission, 
and argue with it as you may there is no reason, no sense 
and no approach to reality to be gained by saying “ We 
are going to provide similar services to your between X 
and Y, but, of course, our fares are going to be different 
from, yours. Ours are going to be on a difference struc- 
ture,” because immediately you face the prospect of a shift 
of traffic from one service to the other. There would be a 
drift towards the cheaper line all the time. 

They in practice recognise this. They say, “Well, co- 
ordination will take -this form now. We will both have a 
separate fares structure. We will plan to make the most 
money we can out of the public according to our own 
fares structure, our own system.” British Railways say, 
“ By and large we make the most money out of season 
tickets. London Transport, on the other hand, make most 
money out of short journeys, and so they say “ When there 
is a divergence between us we will get together and put 
the fares up to the fare of the higher Board.” That -is called 
assimilation upwards. In my submission to the Tribunal 
that is not co-ordinating services; that is just making 
money. 

They have got an awful financial burden to deal with, 
and they are very conscious of it, but in my submission the 
co-ordination of services which is the duty put upon them 
by Section 3(2) of this Act is not possible on the basis of 
saying “ Let us get together on timetables. We will tell 
you the fares we are going to charge, and if they do not 
agree with yours, because your are too low, you will have 
to put up yours a bit, or 'if ours are too low compared 
with yours we shall have to up ours.” 

I hear my learned friend Mr. Fay saying this is entirely 
contrary to 'the evidence. I am sorry I do not have the 
transcript because there is a conflict -between what Mr. 
Dickson said in cross-examination to me and what he said 
-in re-exam'ination to Mr. Fay. You will see it in due 
course. I do not propose to quote 'it, because I cannot. I 
have not got a note of my own cross-examination at this 
stage, but under cross-examination by me Mr. Dickson 
said in general, and I do not quote his exact words, that 
where it was necessary to bring one up to the other there 
would be, as it were, a gentleman’s agreement that the 
other Board should come up. This worried Mr. Fay 
manifestly, and in re-examination he asked him a question 
I think about the Aylesbury line, and what Mr. Dickson 
said then was this : “ We would have to be businesslike, 
consult London Transport and charge a reasonable fare.” 

I think that was the answer that he gave. 

(Mr. Fay): The references, if you want them, are page 
70, Questions 1617 to 1622. 

(President) : Perhaps that would be a convenient 
moment at which to break for lunch. 

(Mr. Elton) : Yes, and then I shall have an opportunity 
to see the transcript. 

a short time) 
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(Mr. Elton): If you please. Sir: I have now had an 
opportunity of looking at the transcript and it appears to 
me, at any rate, that reading Mr. Dickson's evidence when 
cross-examined and reading his evidence when re-examined 
by Mr. Fay there is a different point of view expressed in 
the re-examination, so without wishing to weary the 
Tribunal I think I ought to refer you to some of the 
passages concerned so that you may see how the position 
has arisen. 

I will look first at question 1479 at page 65 of Day 3. 
where I said to Mr. Dickson: “I am not blaming you 
because I gather that you, as you said yesterday, fully 
appreciate the value of assimilation, but in fact you can 
no longer proceed on the basis of assimilation. That is 
what you have said ? — That is so. The result is that for a 
mere £40,000 you are now departing from the principle of 
treating the Fenchurch Street lines within the London 
Transport Area as part of the London Transport system ? 
— At this point in time, yes, but I gather that the London 
Transport Application, which is going to be heard after 
this one, is endeavouring to put the fares on this part of 
their system, that is Bow Road to Upminster, on the same 
level as British Railways. I know. I am coming to that 
in a moment. For your part, forgetting about what Lon- 
don Transport hope to do, you propose now finally to 
abandon the theory that the Fenchurch Street lines should 
be treated by you as part of the London Transport 
system? — Yes. You want them treated as part of the 
British Railways system ? — Yes. That is right, is it not ? — 
Yes. In fact it is right to say that you take the view that 
the Act now requires you to ‘ go it alone ? ’ — Yes.” 



moment. In theory you are 
your fares as necessary, in 
structure ? — Yes.” 



going it alone and raising 
accordance with your fares 



Then question 1505: “Every now and then you find 
that the other Board has increased its fares in a way 
which you did not have to do, because of your fares 
structure, on lines where you would not otherwise have 
applied for fares increases ?— Yes. On those occasions 
vou are now going to be in the position of saying: We 

"shall have to increase our fares to avoid competition with 
the other Board.’ That is right, is it not ?— It is this word 
‘ competition ’ which I find difficult.” and he said “ I do 
not see that there is competition.” 

Then question 1512: “I know, of course it is ?— You 
are asking me in theory. In theory I would have thought 
we would go for the fares scheme which is most suitable 
for us, and London Transport would go for the fares 
scheme which is most suitable for them. At this point 
in time, in our Application we are asking for something 
higher than London Transport. In cases in future I 
suppose it is not impossible that 'London Transport might 
be asking for fares higher than ours.” 



Then question 1513 is important: “Then immediately, 
once one Board asks for something higher than the other 
needs in its own fares structure, there has to 'be some sort 
of application by the other Board to raise its fares to 
keep in step ? — Yes. That is the practice, and not the 
theory.” 



Then coming to question 1490: “ No, from your point of 
view it would be most undesirable, would it not, for Lon- 
don Transport to have fares below your fares? — Not neces- 
sarily. no. The result of London Transport having fares 
below your fares would be to lose you some revenue, 
would it not ? — It would lose some revenue, but we hope 
to safeguard that situation. How are you hoping to safe- 
guard that, by London Transport putting their fares up to 
yours? — Yes. It will not have escaped your notice, of 
course, that London Transport hope to do that, so far as 
the rest of the Fenchurch Street lines are concerned, as 
soon as this Inquiry is over. You know that. You have 
seen their case, have you not? — Yes. It must be simul- 
taneous,” and then he said simultaneous in type of opera- 
tion. 

They question 1948: “So that those I represent may 
understand the picture. I want to ask you one or two 
questions to make it plain. This is right, is it not, that 
under the policy which I have called going it alone you 
are having an entirely separate fares structure for your 
railways within the London Area? — Yes. That has nothing 
to do any more with the London Transport fares struc- 
ture. in principle. That is right ? — In principle. But 
wherever you find that your system of assessing fares 
involves an increase you are hoping that, even if the 
London Transport system of assessing fares does not 
involve an increase, they will in fact apply for a comparable 
increase to keep the fares parallel ? — Yes. In theory, and 
I am not saying it will always happen, as a result of your 
new attitude towards your duties under the Act, we may 
have fares increases applied by both Boards not based on 
their fares structure principles but based on the need to 
keep in step with the other Board ? — Could I put it round 
the other way, that the main factor is that we have to 
raise revenue ? I appreciate that, yes. — Where we have 
parallel or competing services with London Transport then 
I think it is sensible to try to endeavour to have a common 
fare.” 



Then I said: “Let us just examine that, but before we 
examine that let me go back to my first question which 
you put round the other way and ask you to answer it. 
In theory at any rate, on the new basis either Board may 
have to apply for increases not on the basis of their basic 
fares structure but based on a need to keep in step with 
the other Board. That is right, is it not ? — In practice yes, 
but not in theory. In theory we go our own ways. In 
practice we may have to come together on certain routes. 
Never mind about coming together. You do not seem to 
be coming together, but we will see about that in a 



Then I said: “ Have you in fact got a formal agreement 
with London Transport to raise fares to keep in step with 
each other ? — No. There have been informal discussions, 

I apprehend ? — Yes.” 

Question 1516: “Whether formally binding or not is 
the result of those informal discussions that in fact you are 
going to keep in step, as far as you can ? — They are going 
to keep in step with us. They are going to keep in step 
with you on this Application, but has nothing been said 
in the discussions between you about you keeping in step 
with them ? — No. Nothing at all ? — Nothing at all. You 
mean you are setting the pace now in London, are you ? — 
We are setting the pace on this particular Application.” 

Then at question 1524 is another point: “In practice, 
for this Application, and let me ask you this, have you 
done any calculation to discover what the financial posi- 
tion will be for you if London Transport fail in their 
effort to keep in step with you, or have you assumed for 
the purposes of your calculation that they will in fact 
keep in step with you ? — We have assumed the latter. 
So that your calculations may be quite wrong, I suppose, 
if London Transport fail in their Application ? — If Lon- 
ron Transport fail in their Application I think the sort 
of revenue for which we are budgeting would be reduced. 
I suppose you have not done any calculations to find out 
how much your revenue would be reduced if they fail 
in their Application? — No, we have not,” and then he 
said it might be considerable. 

Question 1 529 : “ Really you have, as you tell us, put 
forward figures to this Tribunal which are based on Lon- 
don Transport succeeding in keeping in line with you ? — 
Yes. If the Tribunal accepts your Application they are 
in some difficulty in refusing the London Transport Appli- 
cation ; otherwise you come back again I suppose. Is that 
right ? ” to which he said “ Yes.” 

There are a number of other questions but I do not 
think I need trouble you with them. He said, at Questions 
1534 and 1535, that it was British Railways that had 
broken with the principle of assimilation and that was 
why they were making their proposals first. At question 
1547 I asked him if the London Passenger had a common 
fare structure and he said he no longer has a common 
fare structure : “ Nor does he have any of the benefits 
which would otherwise apply if there were two competing 
Boards, because the Boards are obviously determined not 
to compete. That is right, is it not ?— Yes, I think that 
is right. 
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Then I asked him at question 1549 : “You have just told 
us that for this Application the financial calculation is done 
on the basis that there is not going to be any competition, 
and that London Transport will be allowed to put up their 
fares to keep in step with yours. That is right, is it not ? — 
Yes. One has got to consider in all these things what is 
the effect on British Railways. Quite clearly we would 
not do anything which in our view would reduce our 
eam'ings.” 

At question 1553, having talked about the people in our 
area, I said : “ People in that area are now faced with this 
future, that they are going to be paying, if your new 
approach is accepted, what the fares structure of the more 
expensive Board requires, and when I say ‘ expensive ’ I 
mean expensive to that part of the area ? — Yes, I think that 
is sensible.” 

I am not sure that for the purposes of this point I need 
read you any more of what Mr. Dickson said in cross- 
examination, except to deal with the 1964 Application at 
question 1575 at the bottom of page 68: “While we are 
talking about following suit, Mr. Dickson, did you follow 
suit to the London Transport Board in July of 1964 in 
their Application ? — That was what I called the ‘ 4d.’ one, 
was it?” and I said “Yes” and Mr. Dickson said “Yes, 
March, 1964.” 

Then over the page, at question 1577 : “ What was the 
object of that? — The object of that was that we did not 
think it very sensible that at a distance of one mile British 
Railways should have a fare which was lower than London 
Transport, because our prime job is not short-distance 
transflt of that one mile length. Did you do that without 
consulting London Transport, or did they ask you to do it ? 
— They asked us to do it,” and then later on he said he 
was not sure whether they had asked or not. 

Then at question 1586 I put to him: “There is what is 
called a ‘ gentleman’s agreement ’ between you to back each 
other up on these Applications so as to keep in step ; that 
is what it comes to, is it not ? — Yes, but you are asking me 
the point as to whether they asked us to do the same ; I 
do not 'think they did, frankly. Well, you said they did. It 
does not matter, Mr. Dickson ; the fact of the matter is 
whether anybody formally asked or not there is an under- 
standing, or a gentleman’s agreement, between the two 
Boards to follow each other up the scale so as to keep in 
step at all stages ? — That is on the principle of 
assimilation.” 

Then at the end of question 1589 the same point 
occurred again : “ When we have a basis of assimilation, 
quite naturally, we have to consider what we are going to 
do together, but you asked me the specific point about the 
4d. one and my recollection is not clear. I doubt whether 
London Transport asked us whether we were going to do 
the same ; I think they probably thought we were not 
interested and we took the decision ourselves. I am not 
honestly clear on that, .but my recollection is that that is the 
sort of thing that happened. We knew what London 
Transport was going to do, and we had to consider what 
would we do as well. Because you want them to do the 
same next time you are 'in their position ? — Y es. 

That, I thought, was fairly clear, and then at question 
1612 Mr. Fay came to re-examine Mr. Dickson and a 
different series of answers emerges. 

Mr. Fay said : “ What I am leading up to is this Mr. 
Dickson : You may have given the impression to my 
learned friend that the principle of charging the higher 
of the two scales applied not only in those three cases but 
also in cases where there are what he called * parallel lines,’ 
of which there are many in London. Now is that so ? — I 
was perhaps wrong in my phraseology ; I was regarding 
parallel lines as these specific cases of the three you were 
mentioning where in some cases the lines are parallel. 
Well just so that it may be quite clear — lit may be that I am 
the only one who is mystified — let me follow out the kind 
of line of which I am thinking : If you go from Wembley 
to Euston you can go either from Wembley High Street 
by British Railways, paying British Railways’ scale of fares, 
or you can from Wembley Park on the tube and change 
and get to Euston on the tube, and pay London Transport’s 
scale of fares. — Yes. Is there anything in London Trans- 



port’s proposal this time, do you know, to enable them to 
charge more because there is this alternative route ? 
Perhaps I can give you the short answer to that ; it is 
to be found in the Application. If they have two routes 
which are parallel at different levels of fares, I think they 
would obviously have to consider what is the proper level 
of fare to charge, and it must be, I assume, the lower one. 
That is what I was going to ask : If you th'ink it is right — 
you, British Railways having the higher fare on your route 
from Wembley to Euston, and London Transport having 
a lower fare on their route between the same termini — to 
assimilate the fares to avoid interchanging traffic, then the 
only way of doing it is for you, having the higher fare, to 
come down. Is that not so ? — Yes. Because you can 
always charge less than your maximum ? — Yes. Has 
British Railways thought about this problem of bringing 
down the fares below the maximum in cases where there 
are what my learned friend calls ‘ competing routes ? ’ — 
Yes, we have. Or alternative routes ? — Yes. What is the 
result of the thought? — The result of the thought is that 
where we feel that by having two different levels of fares 
there may be a substantial — and I say ‘ substantial ’ — 
alteration in the flows of traffic, then we have agreed that 
the proper thing to do is to have a common fare. At what 
level? — It would have to be of course at the London 
Transport level, the lower level. In other words, you 
would not charge your maximum ? — No.” 

There, as I apprehen it, there is a complete difference 
between what Mr. Dickson was saying and what he was 
saying in re-examination, because what he says in re- 
examination is that there has been thought between the two 
bodies and he assumes that they have agreed. At question 
1619 he says: “The result of the thought is that where 
we feel that by having two different levels of fares there 
may be a substantial . . . alterations in the flows of traffic, 
then we have agreed that the proper thing to do is to have 
a common fare. At what level ? — It would have to be of 
course at the London Transport level, the lower level,” 
and then it goes on: “In other words you would not 
charge your maximum ? — No.” 

This is a complicated matter and, of course, it is early 
days to know what in fact is going to be the policy, I 
appreciate that; but we for our part, at this stage, see 
the gravest difficulties, not only for representative bodies 
to make proper representations here, but also for this 
Tribunal to do its duty properly where Applications are 
brought one after another in this way. It is a problem 
which is created now for the first time by British Rail- 
ways, apparently, deciding to 'break with the policy of 
assimilation. Whether you agree to that break is a matter 
for you, but the dilemma has been created here and the 
difficulty has been created here by British Railways 
deciding to go it alone, making an Application based on 
their own fares structure which is followed, in this instance 
at any rate, by London Transport deciding to apply for 
an increased fare so far as the Fenchurch Street Line is 
concerned to bring it up to the British Railways rate. 
Then in re-examination Mr. Dickson tells us that there is 
some sort of common policy that if there were to be a 
substantial loss of revenue or alteration of traffic flow 
there would have to be, and there would be, agreement 
to charge the lower rate, the London Transport rate. 
Really it places great difficulties in the way of conducting 
these Applications properly unless we know where we 
stand. I appreciate that it is very early days for these two 
Boards to know where they stand and to consider how 
best to make proper Applications to this Tribunal, and I 
am not seeking to make their task more difficult. They 
obviously have a difficult task and so does this Tribunal 
faced, as it is, with the provisions of the 1960 Act ; but I 
apprehend, as I say, the gravest difficulties confronting 
us all if Applications are going to be made separately and 
severally in these circumstances. 

As I understand it, the real difficulty arises because the 
Boards — and I am only dealing with the Railways Board 
at this stage — have not properly considered what their 
duties are under Section 3(2) of the Act. I apprehend 
that you cannot co-ordinate services in the London Area 
unless you co-ordinate fares, and you cannot co-ordinate 
fares on some sort of ad hoc basis. What is going to be 
done, apparently, is to have two separate fares structures, 
and if one takes one part of Mr. Dickson’s evidence from 
time to time ‘London Transport will, agree to up theirs to 
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bring it into level with British Railways, on other occasions 
British Railways will agree to up theirs to bring it into 
line with London Transport, but on other occasions when 
there might be some need to do something else there will 
be a common policy to stick to the lower fare. But one is 
not told why and in what circumstances. My clients are 
entitled to ask " Why was it not agreed to stick to the 
lower fare for the rest of the Fenchurch Street lines ? ” 

It cannot be for the sake of £40,000. No one can 
possibly argue that for the sake of £40.000 British Rail- 
ways decided to have a higher fare and London Transport 
decided to follow suit because there might be £40,000 
in it for the other Board. A decision was obviously taken 
in relation to the Fenchurch Street lines in order to 
manifest a break with the policy of assimilation, and for 
no better reason than to manifest that break. London 
Transport, apparently, are agreeing, or have agreed, either 
specifically or by inference to put theirs up in step to 
protect either their position or to protect British Railways’ 
position. It is an unhappy state of affairs. 

I am sorry that I cannot assist you further with this 
problem. It looks to me as though it is far too early days 
to see how it is going to work if they are allowed to work 
it in this way ; but my submission on behalf of my clients 
is that no sufficient reason has been made out on this 
Application to justify breaking with the policy of assimila- 
tion for the sake of uniformity in British Railways’ fares 
structure. Whatever the various sections of the Act may 
mean and however they are to be interpreted, in practice 
there is a London Passenger Transport Area with London 
lines of British Railways, and in my submission there 
is no justification in this Application for breaking with 
the policy which this Tribunal and the Boards concerned 
and the former British Transport Commission tried to 
operate for 14 years, of co-ordinating fares for the 
London Area. To break with that policy seems to me, at 
this stage, to involve one problem after another ; to involve 
Applications being made in circumstances where the whole 
basis of the Application is that you will promptly grant 
the next one that is to be made next week by the other 
Board. No figures are presented to the Tribunal on any 
other basis, no calculations have been presented on any 
other basis, and it is an unhappy situation. 

There is nothing, I think, that Objectors like mine can 
do in this situation except to try and point out the 
problems involved and to press you to say that you are 
not satisfied on this Application that there is any sufficient 
justification, for the discharge of their financial duties, 
which requires British Railways to break with the policy 
it has followed for so long. Nobody can possibly say 
that the discharge of their financial duty requires them, 
for the sake of £40,000, to break with it so far as the 
Fenchurch Street line is concerned, but we fear the future, 
quite frankly. It is true that at the moment with one to 
ten miles it makes no difference since July of this year 
and, therefore, the problem is cloaked, the problem is 
eased over, so that the Tribunal is asked to say “Well, 
it is only another six miles, it really does not make any 
difference.” But we are breaking with the past and, in 
my submission, in order to justify a break with the past 
either Board would have to put forward a very substantial 
case requiring a break with the past. I do not, frankly, 
for my part see that that case has been justified; I do 
not see that they can say that their figures show that 
they must be able to break with the past. It may be con- 
venient if you are a Railways Board to have one fares 
structure which has nothing whatsoever to do with the 
other Boards’ fares structure. It may be very convenient 
indeed ; but from the point of view of the efficient running 
of London Transport and in the wider sense from the point 
of view of the duty of the Board to co-ordinate services, 
I say that their statutory duty to co-ordinate services 
cannot be carried out on this basis. 

I do not know that there is anything very much I can 
add further which is going to assist you in this matter. So 
far as the financial aspects of individual Applications are 
concerned, as always we rely on what the London County 
Council can say on our behalf and I have no doubt that, 
having heard Mr. Goff, I shall wish to associate myself 
with what he has to say — in fact, I can probably associate 
myself with it in advance. 



(Mr Mercer ) : 'If you please, Sir : This is an Application 
in respect of which Section 45(4) of the Transport Act, 
1962 has been quoted, and I will simply refer to what was 
said by Mr Ruler this morning, that these are matters 
where the opinion of the Tribunal is to be exercised in 
respect of “levying charges which make a proper con- 
tribution to the discharge of their financial duty.” Of 
course the opinion of the Tribunal will, however, be 
exercised having regard to evidence, and undoubtedly they 
will have regard to what is a proper contribution having 
regard to the evidence which is given before them; but 
they do take into account, or must take into account, the 
present circumstances and future prospects and any direc- 
tions given to them by the Minister under the Act. 

Section 22(4) has been referred to and I think it is 
apposite to refer to it again in this connection. That pro- 
vides: “During the period of five years beginning with 
the vesting date sub-section (1) of section 18 of this Act 
shall not apply to the Railways B'oard, but the Railways 
Board shall so conduct their business as to place them- 
selves at the earliest possible date in such a position that 
their revenue will be, and continue to be, not less than 
sufficient for making provision for the meeting of charges 
properly chargeable to revenue, taking one year with an- 
other.” 

Section 18 there referred to deals with the financial duty 
of the Boards, and Section 18(1) which is excluded is the one 
which otherwise provides that “ each of the Boards shall 
so conduct their business as to secure that their revenue is 
not less than sufficient for making provision for the meet- 
ing of charges properly chargeable to revenue, taking one 
year with another.” Then the Section goes on to provide, 
in sub-section (3): “Without prejudice to the Board's 
powers to establish specific reserves, each Board shall 
establish and maintain a general reserve.” 

Then we come back, I think, to Section 22 again, because 
we are led, on this question of reserve! back to Section 22 
sub-section (6), which says : “ Notwithstanding the pro- 
vision of sub-section (3) of section 18 of this Act,” which 
I have just read, “ the Railways Board need not establish 
a general reserve until they have fulfilled their duty under 
sub-section (4) of this section.” 

So those Sections are all linked as far as the Railway 
Boards are concerned, and the section which I would refer 
to finally is Section 22 sub-section (1) : “ The Minister may, 
with the approval of the Treasury, out of money provided 
by Parliament make grants to the Railways Board to meet 
any deficit on their revenue account arising during the 
period of five years beginning with the vesting date.” It 
has, of course, been underlined in the evidence given in 
this case that the operative word is “ may ” and the 
Minister might not necessarily operate under that Section, 
but he has so far. 

■If, as we are often urged to do, we apply commercial 
considerations to these matters, then we have to have 
regard to what is the position of the undertaking which is 
the subject of this legislation. Whilst these commercial 
terms are not apposite altogether on one side or the other, 
it has been admitted by the Applicants’ advocate in open- 
ing that the undertaking is insolvent and if we are going 
to apply commercial terms I suppose these sections that I 
have been reading may be regarded as terms of the deed of 
arrangement under which the debtor is operating. If there 
is anything right about our definition, then we do have to 
have regard to the terms of the deed of arrangement as 
set out, in my submission, in the Transport Act and that 
becomes of practical importance if we have regard to what 
has happened to this undertaking over the past few years. 

We are told in the British Railways Board’s Report, at 
page 26 in paragraph 124, that the total deficit for 1963 
was £133. 9m., which is generally referred to as £134 m. 
We are told also that there has been an improvement in 
the financial position, so this is now less by some £22m. 
than it was the previous year, and it is expected .that in 
1^64 — and I think this is referred to on page 10 of the 
first day’s transcript, question 10 — that there will be a 
further improvement in following years. Mr. Winchester 
said at question 10: “The estimates show an estimated 
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working deficit to the railways in 1964 of £73m. and a 
total deficit after meeting interest and bringing in other 
activities of £1 22m., and I do not expect that the actual 
results when they appear will be substantially different.” I 
see at the top of page 10 he refers to this figure of £122m. 

So what Mr. Winchester is saying is that this loss of 
£134m. will turn into a loss in the next year of £122m. 
Then we have heard in the press only recently that the 
Railways have saved £80m. Whether it is all due to Dr. 
Beeching, of course, might be a matter of debate, but I 
think it is referred to in the British Railway Board’s 
Report at page 7, paragraph 28: “The vote for 1964 
assumes a further reduction of £12m. in the deficit. These 
improvements make allowance, not only for wage increases 
already granted, but also for the fact that many of the 
changes proposed in the Reshaping Report will not have 
had time to take effect. It is, therefore, reasonable to 
assume that the Board have now turned the financial 
corner and that a continuing improvement in the financial 
position should be achieved in future years.” 

That tells us the trend or movement in so far as this 
undertaking is concerned, but it also underlines the type of 
service with which we are concerned and the sort of 
service which it can give. We see that highlighted in 
what I read to a witness from page 1, paragraph 4: 

“ One-third of the system carries only 1 per cent of the 
total rail traffic,” and that is something which it is desired 
to change and, therefore, if a change is desired there must 
be something wrong to require that change. 

Then on page 4, in paragraph 17, there is a reference 
to manpower. It says: “At the end of 1963, the total 
staff employed within the Board’s undertaking numbered 
364,286, representing a net decrease of 38,417 (7.6 per 
cent) during the year. The reduction, which was due to 
rationalisation of the railway system and increased pro- 
ductivity, was largely achieved by natural wastage and 
strict control of recruitment.” 

Throughout the Report there are further paragraphs 
dealing with freight, coal and oil traffic which I need not 
read as they are not directly relevant to this Inquiry 
except to show that these developments are taking place. 
Some of these, of course, are directly referable to the 
question of passenger transport, such as that which is 
referred to on page 17 under “Coaching stock,” para- 
graph 85 : “ During the year 2,545 locomotive-hauled 
passenger-carrying vehicles were withdrawn from service, 
together with 64 restaurant cars and 28 sleeping cars. The 
conventional types of restaurant cars withdrawn have in 
a number of cases been replaced by miniature buffet and 
griddle cars,” and so on. 

Then on the following page in paragraph 86: “As a 
corollary to the overall fleet reduction, a start has been 
made on a programme of limited replacement by stock of 
modern design incorporating new features. The first of 
these vehicles should come into service in 1964. A descrip- 
tion of an 8-coach prototype train under construction at 
Derby Carriage Works is given in Chapter Six.” This 
shows that the first of these vehicles has come into service 
in 1964, and it rather suggests that some of Mr. Win- 
chester’s evidence was a little pessimistic when he tried to 
suggest in some cases that these reforms were not going 
to operate quickly in relation to the undertaking’s finance. 

Then on page 46 there are references to various London 
passenger stations, all of which must relate to the improve- 
ment and development of efficiency. In paragraph 237: 
“ The rebuilding of Euston Station, as an integral part of 
the scheme for the conversion of the London Midland 
main line from Euston to electric traction, advanced 
steadily throughout the year. Demolition of the Great 
Hall, central office buildings and the Euston Hotel was 
completed and a number of the existing arrival platfonns 
were closed, necessitating the diversion of some overnight 
express passenger trains to outer London termini. The 
first of the new platforms was brought into use in 
December.” 

Then in paragraph 238: “The first part of the plan 
to rebuild Holborn Viaduct Station, damaged during the 
war, was implemented on the completion in September of 



the restyling of the booking hall and concourse and the 
construction by developers of a nine-storey office block 
over the station. The second stage of the work will include 
the replacement of the ticket barrier area and the station 
roof." 

Then in paragraph 239 : “ Redevelopment of the 

Cannon Street Station site went forward, two now office 
blocks incorporated in the plan being constructed . . .” 
So these architectural and functional monstrosities which 
we have been used to seeing might disappear. We know 
that everything British is best, but looking at some of 
these stations, visitors might wonder and now they might, 
apparently, be replaced. 

Finally on this Report we get, in paragraph 249 on 
page 49, this question referred to of the relaying of the 
track: “The relaying of the track on selected routes with 
continuous welded rail made further progress in all 
Regions, an additional 367 track miles being laid in 1963, 
bringing the total for the railway system as a whole to 
1,392 track miles.” You may remember, Sir, that I asked 
Mr. Dickson some questions on this part of the matter 
and he had to agree with me that the system had been, 
and still was. inadequate. There is a gap between what 
this undertaking ought to be able to do and what it can 
do to meet contemporary needs. That, of course, does not 
mean that we do not pay tribute to the efforts which 
are being made, and have been made, in bringing the 
system up to date and trying to catch up with modern 
requirements. 

Having regard to what the character of the system is, 
we then look to see what has -been the procedure apart 
from the application of fares in London in order to bring 
the system up to date: Has it been by raising charges 
only, or has it been by other means ? Quite obviously 
it has been by rationalisation and modernisation, mainly. 

The references to fares in the Report are : First of all 
on page 9 in paragraph 34, where is says : “ Passenger 
receipts at £161.8m. were £0.7m. higher than in 1962. This 
reflects the extent to which increased receipts from season 
ticket travel were counter-balanced by a reduction in re- 
ceipts during the peak holiday periods as car ownership 
spreads and more families use their cars for holiday travel. 
In spite of rising costs, there were no general increases in 
fares during 1963. Fares were increased roughly 10 per 
cent in the London Area in June, but in the rest of the 
country changes were limited in scope and directed at 
rationalising the fares structure to meet local competitive 
conditions.” 

Then in paragraph 40 it points out that an attempt has 
been made in the opposite direction : “ The policy of 
offering reduced fares, or ‘travel bargains,’ was again 
pursued by the Regional managements wherever there was 
a reason to believe that remunerative additional passenger 
traffic could be attracted. Many of these cheap fare 
facilities had as their objective the filling of vacant seats 
during the off-peak travel peirods.” 

The exception to all this is found if we turn over the 
page and look at paragraph 41 , headed “ Increase in Fares 
and Season Ticket Rates (London Area).” The paragraph 
reads : “ Under the provisions of Section 48 of the Trans- 
port Act, 1962, day return fares and season ticket rates in 
the London Area were 'increased by broadly 10 per cent as 
from 23rd June, 1963. The increases which are estimated 
to yield £2.24m. in a full year were subsequently confirmed 
by the Transport Tribunal after a Public Hearing ” — there 
is a discreet silence as to the £0.04m.. Sir, but what I am 
endeavouring to point out here is that this is not a case 
as is so often put of wanting to share in British Railways’ 
losses ; it is a case where the Tribunal, adhering to the 
terms of the Statute, ought to use discretion where dis- 
cretion is left to be exercised having regard to these three 
points : They have to exercise their discretion having regard 
to present circumstances, future prospects and Directions 
from the Minister ; and when we are considering charges 
and what they are going to do about providing for the 
covering of working expenses and reserves, they have to 
have regard to the present Circumstances, first of all as to 
what the charge already contains, if it simply covers 
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working expenses and if this charge to cover working 
expenses alone must include an element which is higher 
because of the inadequacy of the Undertaking which is 
providing the service, then that is the “ present circum- 
sances" when the Tribunal then considers how far over 
and above that should fix fares so as to provide for some 
additional element when they are already, if you like, 
forced, and even if they award charges to cover costs, they 
know that that charge itself, in terms of value for money, 
requires the passenger to pay more than he otherwise 
should. 

Another factor which, in my submission, is of concern 
in considering the question of present circumstances and 
future prospects is, as was adverted to by Mr. Winchester 
on page 35 of the Second Day's transcript at question 662 : 
“ Part of that loss ” — we are dealing here with the £134m. 
— “ was due to the fact that you could not charge the fares 
that you would have liked to have charged outside Lon- 
don ? ” — of course, it should be ** fares and charges.” Mr. 
Winchester’s answer was: “If we could charge whatever 
we like everywhere and get the receipts, of course our 
problems would be solved.” 

In my submission. Sir, the Tribunal has to be careful 
not to encourage that attitude. If the Undertaking can 
reduce its outgoings to £12.0m. without fares increases, the 
Tribunal ought not to make an award which will encourage 
the Undertaking to avoid the necessity for the rationalisa- 
tion. That, in my submission, is part of the problem with 
which we are concerned to-day. 

British Railways themselves I think recognise that their 
charges are to this extent uneconomic. If one looks at 
page 34 of the same day at question 654, referring to 
charges and fares, I asked : “ Some are uneconomic ? ” — 
that is, some fares are uneconomic — and the answer is 
“ Yes.” Then: In that respect they cannot compete with 
local operation. That is the answer, is it not ? — There are 
ways and means of making them economic, and we are 
pursuing the position to make them economic.” Then I 
go on : “ That means that if they were uneconomic yester- 
day you hope they might be economic to-morrow,” and 
the answer is : “ To-morrow is rather soon.” 

It was then put to him that outside London these 
uneconomic fares have been charged, albeit that reductions 
have been made in the annual rate of overdraft ; but as far 
as this Application is concerned it suggests that they cannot 
even complete, so far as charges are concerned, with 
London Transport. 

Again, Sir, it is not a case of “ Let’s share the outside 
London losses ” ; it is : “ Let’s share the rationalisation, as 
far as we can, in lieu of fares increases.” 

That brings us to a consideration of what this Applica- 
tion claims in terms of money and what the result of any 
given fares scale will be. The Tribunal fixed the measure 
of the surcharge over the assumed costs of operation in 
1963 at £3.6m. In 1964, June/July, as I recollect, it was 
said by the Tribunal that no evidence had been offered 
against British Railways’ claim that the proper surcharge 
should be £4.0m., and that appears to support what I have 
submitted, that there is a discretion of the Tribunal that it 
can exercise having regard to the evidence before it 
British Railways now claim in WW 1 a margin available 
to meet interest and reserve of £5.2m. 

This Application, as set out in the present 1964 WW 1, 
gives a receipts forecast of £36.3m. and if we refer to the 
previous Application in 1963 the forecast was that the 
level of earnings in 1963 prior to the June, 1963, charges 
— I think it is on page 32 of that transcript, Sir — would 
be £32. 8m., and in the transcript of 1964, this year, page 
40, at question 801 we are told what the actual revenue 
was for 1963. The estimated revenue, according to WW 1 
of 1963, was £32. 8m. and we are told, in this question 801, 
that the actual revenue for 1963 was £34.3 79m. 

So that the actual revenue included the fares increases 
imposed in June of 1963, and in order to bring them up to 
a full year because they only operated for half of 1963, 
as it explained to us in question 806, £1.06m. was added. 



The question reads : “ That was 1963. Now I want to ask 
you some similar questions about 1964. In the first place, 
if one assumes that traffic remains level, one can make a 
forecast for 1964 based on 1963 plus the balance of the 
fares increases ?— Yes. As we were saying, the actual 
results for 1963 were £34.379m. ; to that we have to add 
the balance of £2.24m.”— which, of course, was the 
estimate of the fares increases at that time — for the full 
year as a result of the June, 1963, .increases, which is 
£1.06m. That, added to the actual revenue for 1963 and 
less the increase in the out-payment we have to make for 
London Transport, would produce £35.059m.” 

So there appears to be a balancing payment due to 
London Transport referred to in this question, of £0.38m., 
which brings it down to £35. 059m., and this was the first 
estimate that was given for 1964. Then we add to this 
figure of £0.37m. for trend which has been given, plus the 
£0.3m. for the March increase of this year, which totals 
£0.4m„ and we get a figure which is near enough to £35.5m. 



So that we have now reached a stage where we see that 
the estimates for 4963 were lower than the actuals 'because 
we had £0.5m. more than was estimated ; but in fact now 
the basic figure has been increased to £35.9m., as shown in 
the first line of WW 1, and we do not know when the 
additional amount started to flow. But at the time of the 
June/July Hearing, if the additional amount was being 
received, then, as I think was admitted in answer to me, 
the £1.0m. increases in wages had been overcome by the 
increase in traffic. But what is said is that we could not see 
in March or June what the Tynesider sought in October, 
1964 ; but I think he is bound to have to admit that if the 
rate of increase is operating from March to June, he 
really had his money’s worth in June as he admitted in 
1963, including the money to pay for the £1.0m. wages 
increase. 



So the present position, Sir, is that in November of last 
year an estimate of the receipts was made which was too 
low, and in March and June an estimate was made which 
turned out to be too low. In August, or somewhere about 
that date, a case has arisen which referred to £1.3m. which 
again turns out to be too low, because it is £1.6m., and 
I put to Mr. Dickson that we are entitled to assume from 
all this that if we are going to look at his estimates and 
put a word on it, the word is “ conservative.” I do not 
blame him for that, but I put it to the Tribunal that if you 
were in doubt one way or another as to the sums, you 
must have regard to the fact that as far as these receipts 
are concerned, they are put forward on a conservative 
basis — no doubt quite properly conservative, but you have 
to have regard to the faotor when you are considering 
what ought to be allowed so far as fares increases are 
concerned. 



If we take WW1 and if we accepted all these expenses 
as they are given — which, apparently, my learned friend 
Mr. Goff will not be doing, but for my purposes at the 
moment I accept them — the position will still be that we 
are dealing with rising receipts, and if we eliminate line 
11, which is the particular bone of contention of my 
Associations, there would still be left an item of what I 
might properly describe as £4.2m. plus, not £4.2m. minus. 
If it is £4.2m. plus, it is above what was allowed in 1963 
and is adequate to meet working expenses and leave some 
margin oyer and above paying for a service which is not 
adequate in terms of value for money. 

That is the pattern of the general picture, as far as it is 
seen by those whom I represent, and if you, Sir, come to 
the conclusion, after a more detailed consideration of 
those figures, that any adjustments ought to be made up- 
wards in terms of yield, or downwards in terms of costs, 
then I would strongly urge that these proposals as quanti- 
fied or evaluated in line 11 should be the first to be deleted 
so far as any future scheme is concerned. 



'Hie particular proposals which are the subject of the 
valuation in line 11 are referred to in Exhibit AD 5, column 
8, and the estimated yield of £40,000. You may have 
listened, perhaps, with some sort of wonderment to this 
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part of the case ; I did not read the section about co- 
ordination facilities because it has been read so often, but 
apparently on the Fenchurch Street line it is operating in 
this way: You have stations where one train comes in 
coloured red ; the next one comes in coloured green, and 
the next one comes in coloured red ; the green trains for 
some reason require higher charges than the red trains. 

(Mr. Fay ) : No. 

(Mr. Mercer): I am sorry; it is the other way round, 
is it ? 

(Mr. Fay): They both want the same charges and the 
charges will both go into the same pocket, namely that of 
British Railways. 

(Mr. Mercer): Yes, but they come out of our pockets; 
that is the trouble. 



The point I was endeavouring to make. Sir, is this, that 
if there is a need to assist the red or the green, one or the 
other, surely that is something which ought to be developed 
over the whole fare scale. This appears to be a sort of 
metaphysics which is going on in this sort of fashion and 
I am sure you cannot accept the proposals on the Fen- 
church Street line, with any degree of seriousness ; it is not 
something which could properly be put into any rational 
fares scale. 



Also this argument that this line, which is a metropolitan 
line in the sense that it runs through this heavily built-up 
area, ought to be lifted up to British Railways, because it 
is like Amersham — that appears to me to be comparing 
Wagga-Wagga with Camden Town ; it has no relationship 
at all. The character of the line has always been London 
Transport and if there is to be an uplift in fares, it cannot 
be dealt with in this sort of fashion. 

(Mr. Fay) : I am beginning to wonder on behalf of which 
of his clients Mr. Mercer is dealing with the Fenchurch 
Street line; I cannot believe that it is the Sevenoaks 
Association or the Ruislip Residents. 

(Mr. Mercer): I see, Sir, that the Electric Transport 
Development Society has its head offices in E.10, and Lord 
Merrivale has to attend meetings, I suppose, and does not 
want to have to pay the higher fares. 

(Mr. Fay) : I have been adequately answered! 

(President) : You have been answered, Mr. Fay. 

(Mr. Mercer) : If there is anything in this, it has escaped 
me, but I must leave it to the Tribunal. 

The next proposal is that referring to day returns, This 
day return fare did bring together the fares in London to 
some common denominator. If you wanted to have the 
additional advantage of de luxe travel on British Railways 
that was referred to by my friend, you can have a single 
ticket and pay for it ; but if you were not concerned with 
that, then the return fare at least gave you the same price 
for the related facility. 

There was a question on this, Sir ; I think it was ques- 
tion '1404 on the Third Day ; this is Mr. Dickson at the top 
of page 62. I ask : “ and you are asking the Tribunal to 
do this because of that” — that is not very helpful; un- 
fortunately it was one of my questions. But this is the real 
point. Sir: “ ... the real reason is that you do not want 
to have a maximum fare in more than one category ? ” 
and the answer is “ That is so.” Then you, Sir, ask: “ You 
mean that you do not want a maximum season ticket ? ” 
and the Witness answers “ No, Sir, I do not think so,” and 
then this goes on to deal with season tickets. The point I 
want to make there, in particular having regard to the 
answer to question 1404, is that this attempted abolition 
of day returns is an attempt, in my submission, to get to 
a single fare ; and, in my submission, it is not good enough 



to have the Applicants coming here in order to whittle 
away all these categories of fares so they can get the 
Tribunal to say: “All right; a shilling a mile,” and then 
it is left to the Applicants to do as they wish. In my sub- 
mission, Sir, the Tribunal cannot delegate its functions to 
somebody else. The Tribunal has to fix the maximum 
fares ; there are day return fares, and if there should be 
day return fares the Tribunal should fix them and it should 
not let the Applicants come here and say : “ Just give us a 
standard fare and leave it to us.” We are not leaving it to 
them ; it is a matter which has to be dealt with here, so 
the Objectors can come forward and put their views and 
give evidence on the matter. 

Mr. Whittaker said that the day return fare is used by 
the worker who has to travel in the peak, and this 
suggestion that if the day return is withdrawn and the 
cheap day is instituted, it will cater for this traffic is 
quite evidently wrong. I ask that this link with London 
which is provided by the day return, so that all fares are 
to that extent on this common basis, should be retained. 

Thirdly, Sir, we come to the question of season tickets, 
and what you are asked to do here is this: On this part 
of the Application we have to remember, first of all, that 
season tickets outside London are on varying scales, some 
of which are below the London rate. When we ask why 
that is we are told that it is on economic grounds. When 
we ask : “ Do you mean that some of the fares are 
economic ? ” we are told that some are. If that is the 
position. Sir, apparently British Railways cannot compete 
with the private providers of transport outside London, 
and if they have to raise seasons because of their monopoly 
in London, apparently they cannot compete with London 
Transport inside London, although the remedy is different. 

The seasons as claimed will therefore be a unique fare ; 
they will be a fare which cannot be compared with any- 
thing inside or outside London, and I would submit that 
you would have to have very cogent evidence in order 
to make that break with the past in that way. If there is 
going to be this disparity, then in my submission you 
would need very cogent evidence for it. 

If you were concerned that there might not be a need 
for £0.66m. in this Application, then obviously, in my 
submission, you would certainly delete this part of the 
Application accordingly. If there is need for more revenue, 
then T think the thing has to be looked at again ; but to 
create a scale on the basis which is put forward in respect 
of these season tickets is, in my submission, entirely, 
wrong. Again, of course, it comes back to the idea and 
ambition to eliminate season tickets altogether ; to 
eliminate day returns altogether; to have one nice, high 
fare and leave these matters to the discretion of the 
Applicants. But the Act has not left it to the discretion 
of the Applicants ; I may be wrong, but, in my submission 
and as I read the Act, it has not done so. and I say again 
that if this Application is made on that basis, that is one 
good reason for refusing it. 

If you were concerned about the scale and decided that 
the money was needed, and if you were concerned as to 
whether or not increases ought to be imposed upon the 
season ticket traveller, I would ask you to 'have regard to 
Mr. Whittaker’s scale of percentages, which quite clearly 
shows that the season tickets have suffered heavily over 
the years since the period referred to by him. Mr. 
Whittaker gave further evidence about the relative scales 
of the cost of living and travel, and he was referred back 
to before the war. You may think that we are going back 
far enough in going back to 1950 and that we are dealing 
with an era which is certainly more comparable than with 
the pre-war era when social conditions were vastly different 
and the amount of travel was also different. You may 
think also that with the increases in the scale of the cost 
of living, you would expect a different pattern to develop 
as compared with pre-war and post-war. I would ask you 
to reject these comparisons with 1938 and to confine your 
comparisons to a more comparable year, such as was put 
forward by Mr. Whittaker. 

For all these reasons. Sir, we do ask you first to have 
regard to the content of any charge. We ask you to pay 
regard to the fact that, on the evidence as given by the 
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Applicants, the charge must contain an element of non- 
value for money and that to load the charge still more 
with amounts which are not required under the Act 
would thereby damage the Undertaking, in my submission, 
rather than help it. I would submit that all those matters 
are matters for your consideration at this stage. 

The remarks that I am instructed to make on behalf 
of my learned friend Mr. Calvocoressi concerning the 
Urban District Council of Cheshunt, are to some extent 
the converse of what I have said 

( President ): You said “converse,” not “reverse” Mr. 
Mercer ? 

(Mr. Mercer ): Yes. Sir. I did speak of red trains and 
green trains, but Cheshunt, apparently relies very much 
on British Railways, and their position is that they are 
some 30 miles or so away; and if these season ticket 
increases are imposed it will to that extent impose fares 
which they regard as being out of keeping with the rest 
of the cost of transport in the London Area and which, 
in their view, will operate unfairly for that class of 
traveller; and they wish to support the other Objectors 
in their opposition to this proposal. 



million pounds, which is £0.2m., giving a total for those 
items of £0.25m. ; and on the same basis of apportionment 
one should add one-fifth of £432,000 for catering, which 
is another £0.08m., being a total of £Q.33m. 



The fact that outside customers enjoy the catering 
facilities cannot be any reason for denying London its 
share. It is possible to increase the revenue of this facility 
by extending the catering to outside customers, and there- 
fore, of course, that is done ; but it does not make it a 
different animal when viewed from the point of view of 
London, from that which it is when viewed from the point 
of view of British Railways generally. It is still part of 
the revenue ; it is a part in the earning of which London 
takes its full share and there can be, in our submission, not 
the slightest reason, when working costing exercise to see 
what London is doing, why London should not have credit 
for that. 



Your jurisdiction under Sections 44 and 45 is, I 
appreciate, over charges for carriage of passengers by 
railway journeys wholly within the London Area ; but to 
decide what are proper charges, one has to decide what 
the London revenue and expenses are, and hence the 
costing exercise. You canno't do that properly if you sheer 
off these incidental 'items. 



Although I have put the position very broadly on behalf 
of my clients, I do ask you to have regard to their opposi- 
tion in particular to this latest proposed impost; so far 
as any further detailed consideration of the matter is 
concerned, I would leave that to Mr. Goff. 

(Mr. Goff): After a somewhat long wait, Sir, I now 
have the honour to address you on this matter on behalf 
of the London County Council, the Surrey County Council 
and the Middlesex County Council. 



You may feel, Sir, that is unfortunate that the £8,452,000, 
I think it is, Miscellaneous Gross Receipts on page 20 of 
the Accounts Section of the Annual Report (which you 
will remember is compounded of four separate items and 
is grossed) has been dealt with and a rough-and-ready 
method of not allowing London any profit in respect of 
that £8m. and not charging it with any cost or loss ; but 
having regard to the evidence, we submit that .you may. 
feel that a further allowance by way of credit to London 
revenue should be made here in respect of car parking. 



On the figures it is clear that some increase must be 
allowed, and we do not object in principle to confirmation 
of the provisions now in operation under the Section 48 
Notice, though we do very much criticise — and I shall 
have more to say on this later. Sir — the fact that they 
were brought into operation by a Notice under Section 
48 when, in our submission, such procedure was not open. 

I say “ in principle ” because I apprehend that you will 
hear the other Application before finally deciding what 
you are going to do, and it may be that there are matters 
of detail which might affect this Application in your minds 
arising out of the other. 

Be that as it may. Sir, the attack that we make is on 
the further proposals embodied in the Section 46 Appli- 
cation involving £1.0m. They are based essentially on 
the costings exercise in WW 1 and WW 2, and, in our 
submission, that suffers from two cumulative effects: 
First, that it attributes to London too little revenue, and 
secondly, that it charges London with too much of the 
expenses. 

As to revenue, in our submission there can be no justi- 
fication whatever for not allowing London a share of the 
miscellaneous receipts. When one is seeking to see what 
London ought to contribute to the discharge of British 
Railways’ operations as a whole it cannot, in our 
submission, be right to treat London as not having contri- 
buted any part of this revenue. The fact that the Organisa- 
tions which earn it are in some ways regarded as distinct 
is, we respectfully submit, irrelevant. They are not separate 
entities and the revenue earned in that way is in truth, 
and is regarded as being, part of the revenue of British 
Railways and it is revenue, part of which is being contri- 
buted by London — and indeed in principle Mr. Winchester 
really conceded this. 

Taking his own method of apportionment we get these 
figures : For commercial advertising, one-fifth of £300,000, 
or perhaps one-fifth or slightly under £300,000, because you 
will remember that the division of the sum was not quite 
equal between that head and something else ; that is equal 
to not less than £0.05m. Letting of sites, one-fifth of a 



On the evidence it may well be that if a proper exercise 
were worked out here it would be found that London is 
on the right side, though the overall picture of the four 
heads making up the £8m. is not ; and, after all, Sir, it 
would not be such a peculiar result that it should be found 
that London was doing successfully in a particular matter 
when the overall result was a failure, because the whole 
premise is that London pays its way whereas British 
Railways lamentably fails to do so ; that is why we are all 
here. 

You will remember, Sir, that Mr. Winchester’s evidence 
was that the total gross receipts for car parking were 
£0.3m., taking that item by itself, and that a costing 
exercise on this item alone would show some profit, though 
he thought it was offset by other expenses on the other 
items. 

To sum up this part of the review, therefore, to credit 
'London with £0.3m. for the miscellaneous as a whole 
would be certainly not a high allowance, and it may well 
be much nearer to, if not actually, £0.4m. 

If we look to the other side of the picture, to the appor- 
tionment of expenses, it is submitted that the evidence 
shows that London has been charged a considerable sum, 
too much, a sum which may well be of the order of £lm. 
or more. 



Mr. Winchester accepted the premise, and I think, indeed, 
my learned friend put it so in cross-examination to Mr. 
Hill, that having the trains full does not greatly add to 
their cost, and for that would you be good enough to refer 
■to Day 2, page 22, question 296. “ Having your trains full 
does not greatly add to the cost of running them, does it ? 
— No, I agree. But, of course, it is obviously much more 
profitable to have full trains than trains which are empty or 
nearly so ? — Yes. Then does not your method of appor- 
tionment on passenger miles work unfairly as against 
London ? — I do not follow the argument. Because in the 
London Area you have a lot of passengers, and the non- 
London passengers are few, is that right? — Yes.” Then I 
said, "And, therefore, your passenger miles . . .” and he 
interposed “ Excuse me, you are talking, not about the 
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suburban through trains but the other through trains.” 
Then I said, “ It applies mainly to others, where the Lon- 
don passengers are many and your others are few ? ” and 
he said “ Yes.” 



At questions 296-297 there is a clear agreement by the 
witness, and I think it must be common ground, that if you 
have got your trains full you add substantially to your 
revenue, as is obvious, but you do not at the same time 
add substantially to your costs. You certainly do not 
increase your cost in proportion to the increased loading. 
Therefore the more passengers you have the more you have 
economy in the running of the service and the greater the 
profit element. 



In the passage which I have just read, he also accepted 
that in the London Area you had got the phenomenon 
of a lot of London passengers and few other passengers, 
mainly in the suburban through trains but also generally. 
At question 299, when the witness said he did not under- 
stand the argument, I put to him, “ Because in the London 
Area you have a lot of passengers, and the non-London 
passengers are few, is that right ? ” and he replied “ Yes.” 
That is a clear answer. Then I began to put the point 
further, and the witness interposed, “ Excuse me, you are 
talking, not about the suburban through trains but the 
other through trains.” I say “ It applies mainly to others, 
where the London passengers are many and your others 
are few ? ” Answer—" Yes.” We have got the witness 
conceding firstly that having a large number of passengers 
increases your revenue, as is obvious, but does not greatly 
add to cost, and conceding the next factor of the 
argument that the position which obtains in London in 
all through trains, mainly in other through trains but 
through trains, is that you have a large number of London 
passengers and few others. 

(Mr. Fay): Surely that needs correction, either because 
the witness said it wrong or the note got it wrong. I do 
not know which. It is suburban through trains by 
definition which ran just outside the boundary, and which 
will obviously carry many more London than non-London 
passengers. 

(Mr. Goff): If my friend wants it corrected, it applies 
to both. My friend’s correction is that the witness drew 
attention to other through trains but could not have meant 
to exclude suburban through. My friend has just pointed 
out to me that he says, “ You are talking not about the 
suburban through but the other through trains,” and I 
say “ It applies mainly to others,” and he agrees as to this. 
He agrees as to others, and my friend conceives it applies 
to suburban through trains. In our submission it is 
absolutely clear on this evidence that the witness accepted 
the proposition that in suburban and other through trains 
you do get this preponderance of London passengers. My 
friend cannot say “ We will correct the note in this way,” 
by saying you get it as to the suburban through trains 
and not others, because the correction brings in both. 



The next question was “Therefore, your passenger 
mileage apportionment throws a large part of the cost 
on to London, does it not ? ” to which Mr. Winchester 
answered “ Yes.” That is intelligible only on the premise 
that the witness is accepting the proposition that there 
is a considerable preponderance of London passengers. 



(Mr. Fay) : All I can say is that the witness must have 
been muddled because by definition “ other through 
trains,” and it is paragraph 7 of WW 2 of 1963, is a train 
which principally serves passengers outside London. 



(Mr. Goff): Paragraph 7 of WW 2 says: “For the pur- 
pose of definition, trains in the first category will be 
referred to as ‘ suburban through trains ’ and the longer 
distance trains as ‘ other through trains ’.” 



(Mr. Fay): “The through trains were further sub- 
divided between those which, although starting or termina- 
ting outside the Area are predominantly required for the 



movement of passengers internal to the Area (Liverpool 
Street to Shenfield and Guildford to Waterloo trains for 
example) ” — and this is the relevant piece — “ and other 
through trains which call within the Area but which are 
mainly concerned with the movement of passengers out- 
side the Area or between Area stations and other stations 
(stopping trains Brighton to London and Southend to 
London are examples).” 



(Mr. Goff): When my friend was cross-examining Mr. 
Hill I drew attention to this passage and said “ My friend 
is bound by the evidence of his witness.” My friend did 
not elect to recall him. It is all wrong, in my submission, 
in a final speech for my friend, who appreciates quite well 
the consequence which follows from the admission of the 
two basic premises, firstly that the increase in numbers 
does not greatly add to the costs and, secondly, that in 
the through trains you have a large number of London 
passengers compared with others, to seek to say the note 
is wrong, if 

(Mr. Fay): I am not seeking to blame the note. It may 
well be that Mr. Winchester was confused. 



(Mr. Goff) : Then my friend had his opportunity to ask 
for him to be recalled. It is quite impossible, in my sub- 
mission, to conduct the case if my friend, when a passage 
in the evidence is called to his attention, it is said he is 
bound by the answer of his witness and he does not elect 
to recall the witness, then gets up in the middle of my 
closing speech and says the witness may have been con- 
fused. In my submission my friend is bound by the answer 
which the witness gave, and he is also bound by the 
admission which he made in this interjection, that it applies 
also to the suburban through trains. In my submission it 
is quite impossible for him in my closing speech to take a 
passage in the evidence to which his attention was 
specifically drawn, and as to which he was warned he was 
bound by his witness’s answer, and say “ Let us argue the 
case of some different basis, on the hypothesis that the 
witness may have been confused.” We have the witness’s 
answer, and you have got question 302, “ Therefore, your 
passenger mileage apportionment throws a large part of 
the cost on to London, does it not ? ” It means what is 
says. 



In my submission, the Tribunal in deciding this case 
will decide it on the evidence and on my friend’s admission, 
and that shows quite clearly, beyond peradventure, that in 
relation to through trains of both classes, and at any rate 
in the other through trains, the preponderance is London 
passengers, a preponderance which throws a large part of 
the cost on to London. 



I fully appreciate my friend’s anxiety about this matter 
because my friend knows, as well as I do, and as clearly as 
you. Sir, will see, what is the consequence of establishing 
the two propositions firstly that having a large number of 
passengers does not greatly increase the cost and, secondly, 
a large number of the passengers are London passengers 
and not others. 



(Mr. Fay) : My friend has reached a natural break, and 
perhaps I may be permitted to say I hope he will not get 
too cross about this matter. I go on the understanding 
that the Tribunal is anxious to decide these cases according 
•to the facts and not according to some pleading advantage 
or some snap answer which may be wrong and is capable of 
being corrected. If the Tribunal would like to hear Mr. 
Winchester on this matter, since my friend attaches such 
importance to it, I will be glad to tender him. 



(Mr. Goff) : With great respect, it is not a pleading point 
at all; it is not a snap answer. It has this significant 
feature, that I specifically drew my friend’s attention to it 
because he was cross-examining on different lines. My 
friend elected not to recall his witness. If the Tribunal 
thinks a witness should be recalled in the middle of a final 
speech, in those circumstances, that is a matter for the 
Tribunal, but it is a very, very extraordinary thing. 
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(The Tribunal confer) 



(President): Mr. Goff. I do not think we need to have 
Mr. Winchester back. Will you continue with your 
address ? 

(Mr. Goff): On that premise the apportionment by 
passenger miles charges London, and I emphasise charges 
London because in some of the questions which my learned 
friend put to Mr. Hill in cross-examination I think he may 
have somewhat failed to appreciate the precise object of 
the exercise, because they talk about charging particular 
passengers, but the object of the exercise is to charge Lon- 
don, with a large share of the cost because it has provided 
more of the passengers, although that has not greatly 
increased the cost and has not increased the cost in pro- 
portion to the extra number of passengers provided. In 
ascertaining the position of London, looked at by itself on 
the premises, in our submission that must be unfair to 
London because London has certainly increased the 
profitability of the trains but it has not in proportion 
increased the expense. What they want to do is to deny 
London the advantage of its increased economy and 
profitability by charging the expenses pro rata to the 
number of passengers. In our submission, as Mr. Hill said 
in the witness box, that is a fundamental fallacy in the 
WW 1 and WW 2 exercises. 

My friend sought to say that surely equality is equity, 
and therefore the non-London passenger should only bear 
an equal share with the London Passenger of this cost. I 
am bound to say that line of argument sounds odd coming 
from my friend’s mouth when the object of this exercise 
on this Application, as I see it, is to do the exact opposite, 
not to provide equality between London passengers and 
people outside but to provide inequality by a further 
increase in London fares when a comparable increase is 
not made outside, and, indeed, to raise the season ticket 
rate still higher when the rate even before the July, 1964 
increase by Notice under Section 48 was higher than it is 
in the provinces. In that regard you will remember the 
examples I put to Mr. Dickson and with which he agreed, 
examples which had been supplied by the Railways Board. 
They were examples from Manchester, Newcastle and 
Glasgow, and they covered a range of 2, 5, 8, 11, 13 and 
15 miles. In all cases it appeared that the rate given in 
those examples was already less than the London rate even 
before the increase now in operation under the Section 48 
Notice, and, of course, still less that what is now proposed. 

In our submission the fallacy in this plea that equality 
is equity in my friend’s criticism of Mr. Hill's evidence and 
in the Board’s attitude is this. This is why I emphasised 
that the object of the exercise was to charge London. The 
exercise is not to determine the fares to be paid by 
individual passengers in a given train. Of course, if it 
were, I would cheerfully embrace my friend’s criticism and 
say “ Well, of course, let us put all London fares down to 
the range outside,” but that is not the point of the exercise. 
The exercise is to apportion expense not between Individual 
passengers but between groups. As Mr. Hill put it 
graphically, without any connotation of race or creed, if 
you have got one lot of passengers who are black and 
another lot of passengers who are white, you are consider- 
ing what is the position of the undertaking which is pro- 
viding for the black passengers and the position of the 
white passengers on the other side. 

All you are seeking to do here is not to evaluate the 
position as between individual passengers in a given train 
but to apportion the revenue and expenses of British 
Railways, which of course is a statutory body, to another 
statutory body, the London Board, which is looking after 
this particular undertaking. 

The whole object of the exercise is to apportion revenue 
and to apportion costs. Therefore there is no question of 
saying that each passenger in a given train ought equally 
to share the cost. That has got nothing to do with it 
whatsoever. The question is how, looking at London on 
the one hand and British Railways as a whole, ought the 
cost of moving the train to be apportioned ? The cost of 



moving a train ought not so to be apportioned that London, 
which makes it profitable, is deprived of that profit element 
in looking at its financial position by saying, “ Well, you 
have a lot of London passengers, therefore you have a lot 
of expense,” because it just is not true. Ex hypothesi. 
London did not have any appreciably greater expense 
because it produced a lot of passengers ; it had a greater 
revenue, but it did not have a greater expense. 

Then my friend also said in cross-examination that if 
the numbers make it economical to run the train why 
should not the Guildford passengers, in the example which 
he gave of the Guildford train, then share that advantage 
equally. The answer is because the Guildford passenger 
does not take an equal part in providing the economy. 
The economy comes from the large number of London 
passengers, and no such element of economy, rather the 
converse, is imported into the matter by the few other 
passengers. 

It is said over and over again that London can pay its 
way, London is different from the rest and therefore 
London must pay its way. “To discharge our financial 
duty we must get out of London all we can.” When it 
comes to the other side of the picture it is said, “Well, 
just charge London up with a large share of the cost 
because there are a lot of people in London.” One has got 
to analyse this fairly to see what really is the position of 
London. Admittedly London its paying its way dealing 
with a lot of passengers who impart this element of 
economy, but why in the costing exercise London should 
be deprived of due credit for that and why it should be 
said, contrary to the fact, contrary to the conceded 
premises, that London’s expense is proportionately greater 
I fail to understand. I respectfully submit that it cannot 
be because it is just wrong. 

The fact that London has this large number of 
passengers does introduce a further element of economy, 
but it does not, and I repeat this, increase the cost sub- 
stantially, certainly not in proportion, and therefore any 
exercise which proceeds upon the footing that it does must 
be wrong. 

That being so we submit that Mr. Hill is obviously right 
when he says that if you do adopt this division by passenger 
miles then you must make a substantial allowance in favour 
of London to put it right. It follows as the night the day, 
because it is clear from the premise that the exercise pro- 
ceeds upon a fundamental fallacy adverse to London, and 
therefore you have got to make a substantial allowance 
to put it right. 

You will remember that the sum involved in this part 
of the exercise is no less than £3 .7m. It is £2m. suburban 
through trains and £1.7m. other through trains. 

It was at this stage of my argument going to refer you 
to the definitions and to submit that my friend was also 
bound by those, but he has done that part of my case for 
me. So I need not do it again. Here we have an item of 
£3.7m. to which, in our submission, it is clear the method 
of apportionment adopted has a fundamental fallacy. 

My friend did at one stage of the cross-examination, but 
this was probably an inadvertence, advert to trains which 
did not stop in the Area at all. Obviously they do not enter 
into the question. They do not affect it. 

Alternatively, if you do not adopt Mr. Winchester’s 
method and correct it by a substantial allowance in favour 
of London you have got to adopt some different method 
which will not proceed upon this fundamental fallacy. 

(President): Shall we consider that method on Monday 
morning ? 

(Mr. Goff) : Very well. 



(Adjourned until Monday morning, 30 th November, 1964, at 10.30) 
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WW1 



BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 



ESTIMATE OF WORKING RESULTS IN A “FUTURE 
YEAR" OF SERVICES FOR LONDON AREA 
PASSENGERS 

Item £m. £m. 

Passenger Receipts at pre-July, 1964 charges 
1 Per Exhibit AD.5 (£35.9m. + £0.4m. ... 36.3 

Working Expenses 



Movement 

2 Local trains ... 12.4 

3 Contribution towards expenses of 

through trains 3.7 



5 Terminal and documentation 

6 Track and signalling 

7 General Administration and overheads 

8 



16.1 

5.9 

7.7 

3.0 



9 Margin at pre-July, 1964 charges 

Estimated yield of increase per AD.5 

10 Made 1.6 

11 Proposed 1.0 

12 



3.6 



2.6 



13 Balance 6.2 

14 Deduct : Estimated cost of further increase 

in wages rates based on offer made by 

Board on 6th November, 1964 ... ... 1.0 



15 Margin available to meet interest and reserves 5.2 



WW2 (1963) 

BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 
MEMORANDUM EXPLAINING EXHIBIT WW 1 

1. The charges to which the Application relates are confined 
to journeys local to the London Area. Gross receipts from 
these journeys are recorded currently but the working expenses 
incurred in earning these receipts cannot be ascertained with 
precision. Some of the passenger travel on trains which are 
local to the area and others on through trains ; the passengers 
use stations in common with through passengers and often with 
parcels traffic, and the trains in which they travel share the 
tracks with other passenger, parcels and freight trains. In these 
circumstances the expenses must be built up by a series of 
estimates which in some cases involve apportionment of joint 
expenses. The methods adopted in making the estimates set 
out in Exhibit WW 1 are explained below. 

2. The expenses have been looked at under four main 
headings, viz : — 

Movement 

Terminal and Documentation 
Track and Signalling 
General Administration 

These are the headings normally used by the Board’s Traffic 
Costing Service when examining the economics of particular 
services. 

3. The headings include all the items of expense relevant 
to London passengers shown for British Railways on page 72 
of the British Transport Commission’s published accounts for 
1962 plus Central Administration and certain minor items 
shown on page 22 of these accounts, and only such expenses. 
Broadly, Movement corresponds to the published accounts 
items, train and vehicle operating expenses (other than adminis- 
tration) and maintenance of rolling stock ; Terminals and 
documentation corresponds to other traffic expenses (other 
than administration) ; Track and Signalling corresponds to 
signalling expenses and maintenance of way and structures 
(apart from sidings, stations and buildings which are allocated 
over other headings) ; and General Administration consists of 
general (apart from minor items allocated over other headings) 
and administration taken from train and vehicle operating 
expenses and other traffic expenses and central administration. 



4. The working expenses estimates were made specially for 
the purpose of preparing the Exhibit by the traffic costing 
teams in the Regions within a general procedure laid down 
by Headquarters and subject to the supervision of Headquarters. 
The techniques adopted were, subject to any peculiarities of 
the present problem, those normally used in making estimates 
of the expenses of individual services and, as will appear later, 
it was possible to adapt to the purpose a substantial amount of 
detailed accounting analysis already made for other purposes. 

5. The future year covered by the working expenses is 
broadly a year starting from now. In so far as it has been 
necessary to base the estimates on a precise period of time 
the period beginning with the introduction of the new time- 
table on 9th September, 1963, has been taken. 

Movement 

6. For the purpose of preparing the estimates services were 
divided into two main categories : — 

Trains which operate entirely within the Area, and 
Through trains which start or terminate outside the Area 

but which convey passengers on journeys within the Area. 

7. The through trains were further sub-divided between 
those which, although starting or terminating outside the Area 
are predominantly required for the movement of passengers 
internal to the Area (Liverpool Street to Shenfield and Guild- 
ford to Waterloo trains for example), and other through trains 
which call within the Area but which are mainly concerned 
with the movement of passengers outside the Area or between 
Area stations and other stations (stopping trains Brighton to 
London and Southend to London are examples). For the pur- 
pose of definition, trains in the first category will be referred to 
as “ suburban through trains ” and the longer distance trains 
as “ other through trains.” 



8. Almost all the local trains and about three-quarters of 
each category of through trains are now operated by electric 
or diesel multiple units. The expenditure incurred on these 
forms of traction is in the main accounted for separately in 
the Region’s books and the Regional figures are further 
analysed to meet the needs of managerial control. It has been 
possible, therefore, to build up estimated expenditure for 
services in a future year, service by service, having regard to 
the type of traction, composition of the trains and volume of 
service to be operated. Such estimates are not dependent to 
any material extent on apportionment — the assets and staff are 
engaged almost entirely on passenger work and except for the 
“ other through trains ” are predominantly employed in the 
London Area. 

9. There is, however, a rather greater degree of “ jointness ” 
in the expenses of locomotive-hauled trains. In dealing with 
such trains movement expenses have been estimated at rates 
per train mile which have regard to the type of service, type 
of traction and composition of train. The figures have been 
ascertained by investigation in the Regions having regard to 
the local circumstances of operation. 

10. The movement expenses of the “ local ” services have 
been charged wholly against London Area passengers. 

11. In the case of the through services, tests have been 
undertaken to establish the use made of all through trains by 
Area passengers and other passengers over sample periods. 
This data has been expressed in passenger miles and has been 
used to share the movement expenses of the trains. 

12. The expenses of “suburban through trains,” i.e. those 
provided predominantly for the use of Area passengers have 
been divided in the ratio which the passenger miles of Area 
passengers bear to the total passenger miles for the trains. 

13. The circumstances of the “ other through trains ” are 
not the same and it would not therefore have been appropriate 
to treat the train as a single unit throughout its journey. 
Accordingly the expenses of each service between extreme stops 
within the Area were first esrtimaited pro rata to train mileage 
and this figure was then allocated between Area and non-area 
passengers pro rata to passenger miles. 
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14. About half the movement expenses of through trains 
allocated to the area are in each category, “ suburban through ’’ 
and “ other through.” 

Terminal and documentation 

15. A detailed investigation has been undertaken at each 
of the 510 British Railways stations within the Area in order 
to estimate current expenses of providing terminal sendees for 
Area passengers. 

16. In the first instance the staff expenses at these stations 
during a selected week were apportioned in relation to the time 
of employment of individual members of staff between 
passengers, parcels and freight and expenses incurred in earning 
miscellaneous receipts. The allocation to passenger services 
was further sub-divided between the separate functions of:- 

Ticket issuing 

Ticket inspection and collection 
and 

Passenger handling. 

At those London terminal stations where there is a material 
difference in the services provided for suburban passengers and 
for main line passengers, a further sub-division was made to 
eliminate the expenses appropriate to main line passengers. 



17. The staff expenses relating to passenger operation 
arrived at by the above process were then converted into 
annual figures at current levels of wage rates and costs. 



joint tracks in the case of track expenses, and train-miles for 
signalling operation and maintenance expenses. The passenger 
expenses so arrived at were then divided between Area and 
other, again using gross ton-miles for track and train-miles for 
signalling. The Area proportion was based on the statistics 
for all local trains plus a share of the statistics of through 
trains established by using the formula adopted for the sharing 
of movement expenses. 



General Administration 

23. The estimate for General Administration has been 
assessed as an overhead taking the experience of British Rail- 
ways as a whole for 1962, i.e., the total of General Administra- 
tion as defined for costing purposes was found to be 8| per 
cent of the total of all other expenses and this percentage 
has been applied to the total of the specific estimates for 
Movement, Terminals and documentation, and Track for 
Signalling for the Area to arrive at the charge for General 
Administration. 



WW 2 (1964) 

BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 

MEMORANDUM EXPLAINING EXHIBIT WW 1 

1. At the hearing in November, 1963, a memorandum 
(marked Exhibit WW2) was produced explaining the estimates 
of working expenses then put forward. A copy of this 
document is attached. 



18. In addition to staff expenses, the expenses of terminals 
include the costs of fuel and lighting, stationery and con- 
sumable stores, and the maintenance of station buildings. As 
the assessment of actual expenditure for these items involves 
considerable research, tests on levels of expenditure for 
passenger facilities were restricted to a representative sample 
of about 5 per cent of the stations in each Region’s territory. 
The annual expenses of these other items were related to the 
staff expenses at the selected stations, and the percentage 
relationships so arrived at were used to uplift the passenger 
staff expenses at each station to total passenger expenses. 



19. The sharing of the passenger expenses between Area 
and other passengers under the three headings was undertaken 
individually for each of the stations using the following 
statistical bases: — 



Ticket issuing 



Ticket inspection . . . 

and collection 
Passenger handling 



Track and signalling 



number of tickets issued, but 
treating each season ticket as 
equal to 10 ordinary tickets 
number of passengers originating 
and terminating 

number of train calls, including 
an appropriate proportion of 
calls by through trains 



20. Within the London Area there is considerable variation 
in traffic characteristics and maintenance standards as between 
different sections of track. The system has therefore been 
divided into 115 sections within each of which traffics and 
maintenance standards are approximately the same. For each 
of these sections estimates have been prepared of the annual 
expenses separately for 



2. For the purpose of the present inquiry, the estimates 
produced in November, 1963, have been re-examined and 
brought up to date as follows: — 

Annual effect 

£m. 

(a) Re-allocation of services between 
“ local,” “ suburban through ” and 
“ other through ” trains. 

Decrease in cost of movement of 

local trains —0.2 

Increase in cost of movement of 
through trains +0.2 — 

(b) Changes in services and in forms of — 0.4 

traction 

(c) Service withdrawals —0.2 

(d) Increases in wage rates +1.0 

(e) Increase in price levels +0.3 

(f) Increase in general administration and 

overheads +o.6 

+ 1.3 



3. Items (a), (b) and (c) are the result of looking again 
at each service. Items (d) and (e) have been separately assessed 
for each main heading of expense. The basis for calculating 
general administration and overheads was set out in paragraph 
23 of WW 2 of 1963. The increase shown at item (f) reflects 
in fact that Administration, as defined for costing purposes, 
constituted in 1963 about 10 per cent of all other expenses. 



4. In relation to the published accounts of the British 
Railways Board paragraph 3 of WW 2 of 1963 can be 
re-wntten as follows: — 



Track maintenance 
Signalling maintenance 
and 

Signalling operation 



21. The expenses of each section were divided between 
Tracks used solely for passenger trains 
Tracks used solely for freight trains 
Joint tracks. 



22. So far as the joint tracks are concerned, an additional 
estimate was made of the expenses which would be incurred 
if there were no passenger traffic on the lines but the same 
total volume of traffic, measured in gross ton-miles (for track) 
and tram miles (for signalling), continued to pass. The 
difference between this estimate and the present expenses of 
maintaining and operating the track and signalling has been 
treated as speafic to passenger; the 'balance has been deallt 
with as joint. The expenses of the joint tracks were then 
divided between passenger and other traffics (parcels and 
freight), pro rata to gross ton-miles for all traffic over the 



The headings include all the items of expense 
relevant to London passengers shown for British Railways 
on pages 40 to 42 of the British Railways Board’s 
published accounts for 1963, and only such expenses. 
Broadly, Movement corresponds to the published accounts 
items, tram working and shunting, plus administration of 
mamtenance included therein; Terminals and docu- 
mentation corresponds to terminal handling and facilities 
and booking and consignment; Track and Signalling 
corresponds to track and signalling plus administration ; 
and General Administration consists of miscellaneous 
expenses and administration and general expenses (other 
than engineering administration).” 



j. me estimates nave been compiled on the basis of tl 
accounting practices used by the Railways Board in preparin 
their pubhshed accounts, with one exception. The Board, i 
addition to providing depreciation for moveable assets sue 
as Rolling Stock, also amortise expenditure on physical! 
fixed assets such as bridges, signalling, station and oth« 
buildings. In the estimates in WW 1 no provision is mac 
ror amortisation; instead, a reasonable annual charge is mac 
. r ,, tlie r renewal °f such assets as are expected to need renew; 
in the foreseeable future. 
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WW 3 



BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 

ESTIMATE OF INTEREST LIABILITY IN A 
FUTURE YEAR 

Rem fm. 

British Railways Board as a whole 

1 On initial interest-bearing debt to the Minister of 

Transport 48 

2 On deposits by Savings Banks and Superannuation 

Funds and provision for retirement benefits ... 12 

3 On subsequent borrowings from Minister or from 

Banks 1 

4 61 

5 Deduct : Chargeable to Capital Account 3 

6 Total 58 

London Area passengers proportion 

Active debt to the Minister (item 1) and sub- 
sequent borrowings (item 3) fm. 

7 Capital expenditure on which debt is 

based per WW 4 55 

8 Interest at 5.58 per cent 3.1 

Deposits 

9 5 per cent of total interest of f 12m. (item 2) ... .6 

10 3.7 



Note: The above statement excludes interest on the 
suspended debt which is not expected to be payable 
in the immediate future. 
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WW5 

GENERAL ADMINISTRATION AND OVERHEADS 

PER CENT OF OTHER EXPENSES IN 1963 



Annual Accounts — 1963 

Page 42 — Administration and General Ex- 
penses — Total 56.7 

Deduct : 

Engineering Administration 13.8 

Less Research 1.1 

Amount included with movement, 
etc., expenses for costing pur- 
poses ]2.7 

’44.0 

Page 41 — Miscellaneous Expenses ... 5.0 

Page 26 — Other Expenditure, viz.. Workshop 

closure and redundancy payments 2.4 



51.4 



Total Working Expenses — page 42 550.2 
page 26 2.4 

552.6 

Deduct : General Administration and 

overhead items above ... 51.4 

Other Expenses 501.2 



£5 1.4m. is over 10 per cent of £501.2m. 



WW6 

BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 
DETAILS OF FIGURES IN EXHIBIT WW 1 
MOVEMENT EXPENSES 



Loaded Train Miles (000) 
London 





Southern 


Eastern 


Midland 


Western 


Total 


Local Trains 


19,041 


5,879 


2,748 


562 


28,230 


Suburban Through 


1 ,433 


1,824 


1,000 


’379 


4,636 


Other Through 


2,399 


1,158 


299 


40 


3,89(6 


Total London Area 


22,873 


8,861 


4,047 


981 


36,762 







Movement 


Expenses £000 






Southern 


Eastern 


London 

Midland 


Western 


Total 


Local Trains 


8,201 


2,760 


1,191 


220 


12,372 


Suburban Through 


600 


774 


460 


136 


1,970 


Other Through 


902 


635 


148 


>17 


1,702 


Total London Area 


9,703 


4,169 


1,799 


373 


16,044 



£000 

Allocation of Expenses by form of traction ... E.M.U. 11,676 



D.M.U. 


1,612 


Steam Loco 


162 


Electro Loco 


2 


Diesel Loco 


1,091 


L.T.B. E.M.U. 


1,501 




16,044 
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WW 7 

BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 

DETAILS OF FIGURES IN EXHIBIT WW 1 



Terminals 
and Docu- 
mentation 
£000 

Staff Costs 

Ticket Issuing 1,353 

Ticket Inspection and Collection 1,157 

Passenger handling 2,378 

Total Staff 4,888 

Other Costs 1,005 

Total 5,893 



Other costs include: — 

Maintenance of station buildings 

Fuel and lighting 

Consumable stores 

Stationery and tickets 

Station furniture and telephone charges 



WW 8 

BRITISH RAILWAYS BOARD 

DETAILS OF FIGURES IN EXHIBIT WW 1 
TRACK AND SIGNALLING 
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1964 

Total Increase 
Col. 6 over Col. 2 


£2 


33.33 

33.33 

16.66 

6.66 

4.34 

3.84 

7.14 

10.00 

12.50 

14.70 

16.66 

18.42 

17.07 

18.60 

20.00 

21.27 

22.46 


Amount 

191 


T 3 | M tr, f) 1 | | ». . — Olf«v<fri/n©t-~t'- 00 »©-* 


Increase 

Col. 6 over Col. 3 




3.12 

5.88 

8.33 

10.78 

12.50 

11.62 

13.33 

14.68 

16.32 

17.64 


Amount 

(7) 


■* 1 1 1 1 1 ii 1 1 1-"- . 


Proposed 

Fare 

(6) 


T3 'taON't'9 0\Omeo\OPi®o\onuoeio 




% 


33.33 

33.33 

16.66 

6.66 

4.34 

3.84 

7.14 

6.66 

6.25 
5.88 
5.55 
5.27 
4.87 
4.65 
4.44 

4.25 
4.08 




Amount 

<£ 


* i wn "-i i— "-■«««««- ■««« 


Fare at 

19th July, 1964 
(3) 


•o Tfcoori'fvooion'OMopN^-t'av-.-.m 


Fare at 

18th July, 1964 
(2) 


S. d. 

4 

6 

9 

1 0 
1 3 
1 6 

1 9 
1 11 

2 2 

2 4 
2 6 
2 8 
2 10 

3 0 
3 2 
3 5 
3 7 
3 9 

3 11 

4 1 


Miles 

(I) 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 



12% 



« e-s 

'SB" 



s|l 

8"g * 

«5 8 Jr! 

■3) c^" 
.S'""® 

:i £ 



13*2 

IsP 



| 
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•e 



2 

■o 

1 



I 
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SEVENOAKS SEASON TICKET HOLDERS’ ASSOCIATION 
AND SUPPORTING ASSOCIATIONS 

INCREASES IN FARES FROM 1st NOVEMBER, 1959— LONDON AREA 



Column 1 Dale of operation 

Column 2 Miles 

Column 3 Maximum monthly rail season (2nd class) fares 
Column 4 Bus and Green Line single maximum fares 
Column 5 British Railways single fares 
Column 6 British Railways maximum day return fares 



(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 






£ s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 




1.11.59 


10 


3 0 6 


1 9 












2 7 












3 5 








25 




4 3 












5 1 


5 8 


10 2 






£ s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 




8,5.60 


10 


3 6 0 


1 9 










4 6 0 


2 7 












3 5 






















6 17 0 


5 1 


6 3 


10 2 






£ s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 






10 


3 9 0 


I 10 












2 8 












3 5 












4 3 










7 4 0 


5 1 


6 11 


10 2 






£ s. d. 


s. d. 


s. d. 




3.6.62 


10 


3 16 0 


2 0 












2 10 










6 3 0 


3 8 












4 7 












5 6 


7 6 


M 0 



5 10 0 

6 15 0 
8 0 0 
8 15 0 



49i% 

52% 

53'% 



7 6 

33*% 

33*% 

33*% 

33*% 

33*% 



29% 

24% 

24% 

23% 



The albove season ticket rates are maximum rates 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



LONDON FARES AND MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES DIVISION 



MONDAY, 30th NOVEMBER, 1964 



Present : 

G. D. SQUIBB, Esq., Q.C. {President) 
SIR THOMAS ROBSON, M.B.E., F.C.A. 
R. C. MOORE, Esq., O.B.E., M.Inst.T. 



Mr. E. STEWART FAY, Q.C., Hon. D. M. TRUSTRAM 
EVE and Mr. A. J. ANDERSON (instructed by Mr. 
H. B. Gilmour, Solicitor and Legal Adviser to the 
British Railways Board) appeared on behalf of the 
British Railways Board. 

Mr. R. W. GOFF, Q.C., Mr. LEON MACLAREN and 
Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed by Mr. E. Kelsey, 
Acting Solicitor to the London County Council) appeared 
on behalf of the County Councils of London, Middlesex 
and Surrey. 

Mr. J. B. ELTON (instructed by Mr. E. R. Farr, Solicitor 
to the Corporation of Barking) appeared on behalf of 
Barking Borough Council and South Essex Traffic 
Advisory Committee. 

Mr. JAMES AMPHLETT and Mr. P. CONI (instructed 
by Messrs. Amphlett & Co., Solicitors) appeared on 
behalf of Berkhamsted Commuters’ Association. 



Mr. R. CALVOCORESSI (instructed by Mr. H. F. Bishop, 
Clerk of the Council) appeared on behalf of the Urban 
District Council of Cheshunt. 



Mr. G. MERCER (instructed by Messrs. C. Hampton 
Vick, Solicitors) appeared on behalf of Sevenoaks Season 
Ticket Holders’ Association, Folkestone & Kent Coast 
Railway Travellers' Association, North East Kent Rail- 
way Travellers’ Association, Ruislip Residents’ Associa- 
tion, Tunbridge Wells & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Tonbridge & District Railway Travellers’ 
Association, Chelmsford Railway Users’ Association and 
Electric Transport Development Society. 



Mr. J. L. WRIGHT, M.B.E., represented Nutfield Parish 
Council. 



Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Residents’ 
Associations in the County of Kent 



(Mr. Gough ) : May it please you. Sir. When the Court 
adjourned I had drawn the Court’s attention to the 
ommission of credit in WW 1 of at least £0.3m., and 
perhaps £0.4m., for miscellaneous revenue, and I stated 
why, in our submission, that item should be included. 
Further, I demonstrated the fundamental fallacy in the 
costing exercise which overcharged Losdon by something 
of the order of £lm. It was established that an increase 
in numbers did not make an increase in cost although it 
did in revenue, but that in both classes of through trains, 
suburban and other, there are many London passengers 
and few others, and therefore apportioning has shown in 
WW 1 and WW 2 by passenger miles is unfair to London. 
If you do adopt that method then you must, as Mr. Hill 
said, make a substantial concession in favour of London 
to adjust the matter and correct the fallacy. As I say, 
that is the stage I had reached when the Court adjourned. 

•I was then turning to deal with an alternative method 
of avoiding this charge in the exercise which Mr. Hill 
had suggested, and that is taking the purpose of the train 
as the apportioning factor instead of passenger miles. Mr. 
Hill’s evidence I ask you to accept, and it is this. If you 
take purpose then you would bring in more of the £2m. 
in WW 1. You remember the apportionment of the item 
at line 3, “ Contribution towards expenses of through 
trains £3. 7m.,” consisted of £2m. for suburban trains and 
£1.7m. for other through trains. If you take purpose then 
you must charge London with all, or most, of the cost 
of the suburban through trains, which would relieve 
London of all, or most, of the cot of the other through 
trains. 

If one adopts that method then as against London one 
would have to bring in more in respect of suburban 
through trains, but that could not ex hypothesi add greatly 
to the £2m. because that has already been calculated on 
the passenger mile basis, but it would substantially relieve 
London in respect of the £1.7m. also calculated on the 



passenger mile basis. Therefore, if you adopt that alterna- 
tive instead you will again get a much improved position 
for London, which of course one would expect because 
one is adjusting what we submit is a method which has 
resulted in a substantial overcharge to London. Which- 
ever way you go round, whether you change the method 
or whether you adopt their method and make the allow- 
ance, we say that one is bound, in order to get this costing 
exercise right in this important particular, to make a 
substantial concession, a really substantial concession, to 
London. 

The matter does not quite stop there. You remember 
that a similar point arises with regard to the £3m. or the 
£3.1m. which is part of the “Terminal and documenta- 
tion ” expenses, line 5, of £5.9m. Mr. Hill was not cross- 
examined as to the proportion affected. The principle is 
at issue. They stand on their passenger mileage or pas- 
senger number basis ; we stand by our contention that 
that is unfair to London. That the same type of point 
arises in respect of £5.9m. item, and it arises in respect of 
the proportion which is stated by Mr. Hill, and as to which 
he was not cross-examined, of the £3m. or £3.1m. 

Also a similar point presents itself as to the part of the 
£4.3m. for track and the £3 .4m. for signalling, making up 
the £7.7m. at line 6. 

( President ) : May I have those figures again ? 

(Mr. Goff): £4.3m. for track and £3.4m. for signalling, 
which added together give you 11. 1m. which you see at 

(President): Thank you. 

(Mr. Goff): We have the breakdown of it in WW 8. 

( President ) : Yes, I have it. 
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™ SLKWi “ we «“ «1M me column 12) fi |n re 5 
H"? H y°“ looking ahead it is extremely 
ifficult to know where you are going to put your lots of 
day return passengers. We are not doing an exerdse in 
judgment: I am afraid it will be a giiessing Sme unS 
gone a ?01°b,H m0nt , h? ” l f"° w wh ' re thes ' h »ee actually 
?t note raup” - ? °H ,y a P“ ,ite "*™ for guessing, 
“ “ 2’ (A > Precisely, but I would prefer to have some 

rather firmer figures before we made any such allocation." 

I in?'" rn'f wi? cross-examination again, at Question 
way as ?o„ m y °“, " 0t 8 ," yonr ” 8nres in s*me 
Cohimn Stt i 8 r e f ° r “ Iu ™ <9 *° Seaion (B) ? 
Column (6) is a future year at the 19th July 1964 level 

fO) C Rv rg th S ; that afte / - y ° ur Section 48 Notice? (A) Yes' 
CQ) By the exercise of judgment you have arrived at the 

?SyS P M e ” l (A l Column TO ? (Q) Stow? 

chill ^ Then by the exercise of judgment, and I 

the gross 5u”“a “fifstions ?bom it you ca | cu , a , ed 

h 8 and the net yield and the proper discount 

SiuL ap ff a l &S I es -; Q) ^ can ff ffES 

column (10) as the President wants? (A) Well for this 

r n 'i If yOU ,00kat coIu ™ < 6 > and column 
(S) under day returns you will find that the figure is 

dolli £ U L £ h 2 ??'T- i Q)YeS? The point is® where 
ass!fmJnnc d T l f h ' S Wh f e ° J ne wouId have to make some 
If we P roduced a new column (10) some 
£L hat h«fh« aS We l a> ' - Wl11 80 int0 va rious categories of 
traffic, but how much into each one is nothing more or 

he £2S0 000 SU fT' J Q) S “l e - iy y ° U could only arrive at 
!vac ^ S 0 '® 9 ° after , fi rst making up your mind whether it 

and r '„';A « t t mtr !, es L said “ This is whe re we started.” 
fSonoAo d 1 kn °u' Ih e witness then continued. “ The 
Fn SS r IS the effect of putting day returns up to 

^^JSSoor" ™ ““ “™ »“* *» 

"(Q) Certainly, and the 
kTffi' 000 u by a PPiymg the 4 per cent assumed loss of 
traffic, which on the explanation you have given is the 
iS A ght ' but having exSed yoSr 
l aVB decided what proportion of the people 

ItolhS2in5S W,,e ^ ve tal * n ^y retun >s you have 
1 “i^hed. wdl ^ either on the one hand be lost altogether or 

fOl 1 An?t« r h ? n A SO A° di , fferent cIasses °f fares ? (A) Yes.’ 
(Q) And to which ? (A) Yes. (Q) Why can you not work 
rart C ™ mn ( L^ b J That meth od? (A) Because the last 
partyou mentioned as to which is an overall exercise in 
i ft IS Vlrtua,, y irn P°ssrble to say how many of 
these people are going to take season tickets, how manv 
are going to take off peaks and how many are going to 
pay fall. fares. One can take a figure of roughly wKu 
think it is going to be, and I will if you like try to evercise 
™ y pagination and give you what I would^egard as a 
rather fictituous figure in a new column (10). (Q) Then 

1 P a J°„ y ° U tl J at * he figures in co, umn (8) are equafiv 
and wholly unreliable ? (A) I do not agree.” ^ y 



not ? (A) I have allowed for a loss of business as shown in 
column (9). (Q) Do you mind just answering the question ? 
You have, have you not, in arriving at your £500,000, the 
£280,000 and the 4 per cent re-allocated the total of 
£4,900,000, either with or without the £280,000, in your own 
mind between lost passegers and passengers going to 
different classes of fares ? (A) Very broadly, yes. (Q) Very 
broadly, that is all? (A) Very broadly, for the reasons 
which I have given. (Q) Then the figures which appear in 
columns (7) and (8) must be equally subject to the quaii- 
cation that they are only ‘ very broadly ’ ? (A) Not column 
(7). Column (7), as the President said, is arithmetic 
Column (8) is the debatable ground. (Q) I can take it that 
all the figures in column (8) are only very broad figures? 
(A) They can be nothing more than that.” 

Then my learned friend took the matter up in re- 
examination, which you will find at Question 1644 on page 
71. Perhaps I should start at Question 1641. My learned 
friend said this: “ (Q) Then may I look with you at AD 5 ? 
My learned friend Mr. Goff addressed a number of ques- 
tions to you as to the difference, if any, in character 
between the estimate of net yield in column 4 and the 
estimate of the future year’s revenue in column 6. Do 

SStiS 86 *? 17 (A l Yes - i Q) You said ’ if 1 remember 
rightly, that you and your department were responsible for 
coh^ 4 but for column 6 you relied upon the Regions? 
1 C res. (y) a number of questions were put to you upon 
the inter-achon of the one upon the other. When did the 
x o 8 /°a\ S J? a,ce f b e forecast which now appears in column 
6 (A) It was done Mr. Fay, at about the same time as 

Jb®. revised forecast for 1964 was done, that is column 2, 
which was in October. (Q) October of this year ? (A) Of 
thpiw’ ySS ' 2^ P° es that mean that at the time when 
the Redons made the forecast of a future year at 19th Julv 
h° f H ch f r ges— that is the present level of charges— 

SiZms ? h,d ’ hr “ months ' “Pa-tence of those 

charges ? (A) Yes, a very important point. That, if I mav 
nm“h,rt W fa 1 ™ chlry about projecting my new coin™ 
Sect' (B) “ d couid not be, of 



firar/det, C rSff by 8““ in S >• a rather fictitious 

hSl H, d f ^ hat 1S going t0 ha ppen to the passengers 
3 ' ^' evidence is such that, because you have abolished 
ange of fares, if you cannot determine to what other 
Iw I 76 8< ?i, ng ’ then you cann ot determine the yield 
^fishing that range of fares because the yield from 
abolishing that range of fares is nothing, except in so 
ran.r« of r f U,t Is rr a 5 passengers 8° t0 other and higher 
? f . fare u s - If determining whether they will do 
thf v^n d pcc°r| Wha l extent ll wiU do it produces what 

the witness describes as a rather fictitious figure ’’ then 
mth yi ^ ak:Ula « tl0n w, j h L the discount must itself be a 
rather fictitious figure of the same character. 

. ™ en J g° to Question 1130, at the top of page 5? down 
QV^on 1136. “ (Q) You have decided thlt, noS 
you'vriU £ t’ 900,00 ° has , t0 be whoU y re-allocated, 

Sd^ , Aui^ g ?h a t gr0SS h ^ ,el 1 of WOOO “d a net 

that in constructing our new column (10) we have ?o re 

S'ssui 0 ^ £28o ,«r 5«, wh h s 

r u COlumn (6) and v the £280,000 in column (8) 

*7° U haVe in the exercise of your 
re-allocated that, at any rate m your own mind, hawjrou 



Then Question 1646 is this, “I was going to suggest to 
there r s ^ , difference of esfentS chfractS 
y° u [ column 4 and column 6 Then I 

° t bj fS e 7 d ’ ini'w leamed fr , iend rephrased the question, 
afJr - (Q) Was y° ur . column 4 arrived at before or 
after the increases came into effect ? (A) after. (Q) You 
had an original one, I think, which you revised in the light 
fOi e Th f - We ^? ne before and wTSd one aftVr 
O -c IS v the ° ne after , ? ( A ) ™» is the one after. 
(A) Yes roi°T4, -f ^ Unat i e ° f o et yi eld s after the event ? 

of h 8 I? column 6 the forecast of the Regions 
1S gom g to be for a future year— 
did you specify when the future year was to start Mr 

Sr 1 ”was°W ! 1 S«‘ VOm ““““e ?e*r is the Smto 
year . was this 1965 or was it to start in October 1 CA1 T 

196^ WuSfnZ- 1965 ‘ - (Q) ThiS iS ^‘rforecastof 

fAl rnW,* u L e j penence of whalt had happened ? 
gested i Sk ftC had / C0l r n 10 - as has been sug- 
Vou^itdnrinl?h S fr ° m hypothesis that should 
r? 0°,, n during the course of this inquiry it must be 
fo f0I > th .e fares eome into operation ? (A) Yes. (Q) There- 

6° fAlNo^m °"“ y wS’cSS, 

AJ No - (Qj ff you construct a column 10, does that 
fhf an ^. yOU * bav ?- got t0 ma ke two estimates, first of all 
the at preSent you have in column 8, Of 

fOl And y °i! gCt OUt of eaoh increase? (A) Yes 

Sich Itegori^ “nf T a further forecast of 

<Q) b». gs gy* 

that doubles your chances of being wrong? f A1 rTm 
quite mllmg to have a shot at it, Mr Fay bu hiring s^S 
that I hope it will not be used in evidence 
shot t 'fnd I T e ffi i - n |‘” Mr ‘ Dickson - of course, ^orided his 
of it,’ to slit wS We DOW 566 Why he Was a ohary 

,„;P 0W ’ de^he the gallant attempt to rescue the 
witness with a number of leading questions the fact remains 
that the witness has said quite clearly in cross-examination 
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and, indeed, it must be so, that in arriving at the discount 
he had to take into account the re-allocation of the £4 .9m. 
day returns, because you cannot get a yield at all out of 
getting rid of a range of fares except by people going to 
other classes of fares, and therefore, in order to determine 
the discounted yield you have got to do the double exer- 
cise, not merely consider the effect of passenger resistance 
but consider what is going to happen to the passengers you 
do not lose. The witness has said that is little more than a 
guess and a rather fictitious figure. 



My learned friend has said that you would expect it to 
be so, that the answer in the column (10) is the same as 
the addition of column (6) and column (8). Of course 
it is, but what is the principle or question involved ? It 
is considering, as I see it at the start of this section of my 
address, not merely the usual exercise of arithmetic on the 
one hand, saying “ If we increase the fares we get so much 
gross.” That is pure arithmetic. Then, “ We have got to 
face passenger resistance. We shall not get our yield in 
full. What in the exercise of our judgment is a proper 
discount to allow for that ? ” That is all there is. If you 
say, “We are not going to have these fares at all. We 
wipe them out” then you have got a different problem. 
Then you have got to consider not only what passengers 
you lose but what will happen to the passengers you have. 
That is a double exercise. That is the double exercise which 
frightened Mr. Dickson and made him chary of producing 
his column (10). That double exercise applies equally to 
column (8), and therefore we respectfully submit that the 
figures there are, in the language of their own witness, 
little more than a guess and a rather fictitious figure. 



Then there is one further element to be added to that. 
If you will be good enough to look at Day 3, page 55, 
Question 1218, you will see that Mr. Dickson admitted that 
he had not allowed credit for revenue from the new con- 
cessionary off-peak tickets. At Question 1217 Mr. Moore 
put this question : “ (Q) The short answer is that you have 
made allowance in your calculations for the revenue that 
you will anticipate from the change in the off-peak ticket ? 
(A) We have made an allowance, yes.” 

Then I asked if I could be permitted to put a further 
question arising out of that, which the learned President 
gave me, and I then put this question : “ (Q) You say 
you made an allowance for the revenue you expect from 
the changes you are making in off-peak tickets, is that 
right ? (A) I do not think it can be : I am sorry. I do 
not think it can be. I was misled on that because we cannot 
really show the effect of that until we have worked it out. 
I apologise most humbly for that : I was misled by the 
increase shown under Other Reduced Fares from £2m. to 
£2,100,000, and I thought when you were asking me that, 
there would be something in there for it. You are quite 
right ; I apologise for giving you that wrongly.” That 
item, we do now know what it is but whatever it is, is 
omitted from the revenue. 



Now, Sir, are the London fares to be still further in- 
creased on such unreliable figures as these? Quite apart 
from the vice in WW 1 and WW 2 as to the figures upon 
which the alleged necessity for further revenue arises, the 
figures of yield from the proposed changes are completely 
unreliable and unsatisfactory. 



Now what is the object of the present exercise? In 
our submission it is either or both of two equally un- 
obtainable results. First, as a step towards discharging the 
duty enjoined by Section 22, sub-section (4) of the Act, 
that is : “ During the period of five years beginning with 
the vesting date sub-section (1) of section eighteen of this 
Act shall not apply to the Railways Board, but the Railways 
Board shall so conduct their business as to place them- 
selves at the earliest possible date in such a position that 
their revenue will be, and continue to be, not less than 
sufficient for making provision for the meeting of charges 
properly chargeable to revenue, taking one year with an- 
other,” and that, of course, is the duty in fact imposed 
by Section 18(1) itself. When I say that, I mean the 
standard to which they are to rise themselves is the duty 
imposed by Section 18, which uses the same language as 
the concluding words of Section 22(4). 



So one looks at Section 18, sub-section (1): “Each of 
the Boards shall so conduct their business as to secure 
that their revenue is not less than sufficient for making 
provision for the meeting of charges properly chargeable 
to revenue, taking one year with another." 

That Section is only not to apply to the Railways Board 
during the five year period ; those are the starting words 
of sub-section (4). During the five year period Section 18(1) 
does not apply but, says Section 22, sub-section (4), the 
Railways Board are to conduct their business so as, as 
soon as possible, to be in the position prescribed by Section 
18(1), and that must mean as soon as possible within the 
five years because at the end of the five years they are 
automatically under the duty of Section 18(1) because it is 
only suspended for five years and at the end of five years 
18(1) applies. During the five years it does not, but they 
are so to conduct themselves as, as soon as possible, to get 
into the Section 18(1) position, and that must mean within 
the five years because at the end of the five years they will 
be in it whether they like it or not and however they have 
conducted their business under Section 22. sub-section (4). 

The alternative ground which is advanced for asking 
some more from London is to provide a reserve for 
London. 



As to the first part of Section 22, sub-section (4), in our 
submission it is impossible to accomplish the task of putting 
themselves in the Section 18(1) position within the pres- 
cribed five years, and I am almost tempted to say “ or 
at all,” and Mr. Winchester grudgingly went quite a long 
way in conceding that that must be so. If you look at 
Day 1, page 19, Question 233 I said : “ Is there the slightest 
hope of doing that ? ” and the witness said “ Within five 
years ? ” and I said “ Yes,” and the answer was : “ That 
is farily optimistic. I think. (Q) Would it not really be 
right to say there is not the slightest hope of doing it ? 
(A) You are again speaking of the five year period? 
(Q) Yes indeed. (A) I think it is unlikely. (Q) we are 
coming along. It was ‘ slightly optimistic ’ and now it is 
unlikely. Will you not go the whole way with me ; Is it 
not quite out of the question ? (A) No, I would not accept 
that.” 



I say that the figures speak for themselves. You have 
seen the enormous size of the British Railways’ deficit and 
the slow rate at which, despite great efforts, it is being 
reduced ; and, of course, the five year period is running 
all the time, some two years of it have gone already. In 
our submission the attempt to raise a further £lm. out of 
London to put themselves in a Section 18(1) position in 
five years is, as I put to the witness and as I respectfully 
put to this Tribunal, quite impossible and utterly unrealistic. 



If you turn back again for one moment to Section 18, 
sub-section (2) is not excluded from application to the 
Railways Board, and sub-section (2) is : “ Each Board shall 
charge to revenue in every year all charges which are 
proper to be made to revenue, including, in particular 
proper provision for the depreciation or renewal of assets 
and proper allocations to general reserve, and the reference 
in sub-section (1) of this Section and other references in 
this Act to charges properly chargeable to revenue shall 
be construed accordingly.” 

Sub-section (3): “Without prejudice to the Boards’ 
powers to establish specific reserves, each Board shall 
establish and maintain a general reserve.” 

The first part of sub-section (2) has already been pro- 
vided for, “proper provision for the depreciation or 
renewal of assets,” and I will ask you to look at your 
decision last time on the construction of the sub-section 
and at Mr. Winchester’s evidence. The second part of 
Section 18(2), “ allocation to general reserve,” is expressly 
excused so far as British Railways are concerned 'by sub- 
section (6) of Section 22: “ Notwithstanding the provisions 
of sub-section (3) of Section 18 of this Act, the Railway 
Board need not establish a general reserve until they have 
fulfilled their duty under su'b-section (4) of this section.” 
You will observe that there is no “ provided always that 
they shall, if possible, establish such a reserve in relation 
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to London.” That point is excused for the obvious reason 
that it was out of the question. That is excused as to the 
whole and as to the integral part, and it is excused as to 
London. 

Now if you would be kind enough to look back at 
your construction of Section 18(1) in the reasons for your 
decision, which are bound up at the end of the 1963 
proceedings in my copy. If you will look at page 2. at 
the first break: “It is to be observed that Section 18(2) 
of the Act requires proper provision to be made for the 
depreciation or renewal of assets. We find ourselves 
unable to construe this as affording a choice between 
provision for depreciation and provision for renewal. In 
our view the requirement is to make on a recognised and 
consistently employed basis adequate provision for the 
depreciation of the assets in respect of which a deprecia- 
tion provision is deemed by the Board to be appropriate 
and adequate provision for the renewal of other assets 
which require renewal from time to time." 

Then. Sir, further down that column, about twenty lines 
from the bottom : “ Such depreciation is commonly known 
as depreciation on the historic cost basis, though during 
the course of the present proceedings we were presented 
with a variety of alternative descriptions. Frequently it 
is contrasted with what is known as depreciation on the 
replacement cost basis. In our view the word ' deprecia- 
tion,’ as normally used in a business undertaking, repre- 
sents an apportionment of the net cost of an asset over the 
periods of its effective commercial life in the service of 
the undertaking. Therefore the only true depreciation is 
historic cost depreciation. To the extent that the so-called 
replacement cost depreciation exceeds historic cost depre- 
ciation it is not really depreciation at all: it is related to 
the estimated possible future cost of acquiring an asset 
for use at some subsequent date and is not a method of 
allocating to the operating costs of the year of account 
a fair apportionment of the cost incurred in providing the 
services of the assets in service in that year. 

“ We view the insertion of the words ‘ or renewal ’ in 
conjunction with ‘depreciation’ in Section 18 of the Act 
as a recognition that in preparing their accounts some 
undertakings do not provide for depreciation as defined 
above, but instead make provision for the renewal of some 
or all of those assets which require renewal from time 
to time. Some undertakings provide depreciation on cer- 
tain types of assets and make provision for the renewal 
of other types.’’ 

Then on page 3, at the first break in the right-hand 
column: “Having considered these opposing contentions, 
we have arrived at the conclusion that in complying with 
the statutory requirements of Section 18(2) that the Board 
shall include in their charges to revenue in every year 
proper allocations to general reserve, they should not 
ignore the increasing cost of replacing assets which have 
to be put out of use either because they are worn out or 
because of obsolescence. They should, however, have 
regard to the limitation which we mention later in relation 
to this inclusion. 

“In this connection with following further quotation 
from the Institute’s * Recommendation No. 9 ’ appears to 
us to be apposite : ‘ Amounts set aside out of profits for 
obsolescence which cannot be foreseen or for a possible 
increase in the cost of replacement are matters of financial 
prudence. Neither can be estimated with any degree of 
accuracy. They are in the nature of reserves and should 
be treated as such in the accounts.’ 



“We also adopt the following further remarks which 
were made on the subject of depreciation and replacement 
costs in the Institute’s ‘ Recommendation No. 15 — 
Accounting in relation to changes in the purchasing power 
of money ’ : ‘ Unless and until a practicable and generally 
acceptable alternative is available, the Council recom- 
mends that the accounting principles set out below should 
continue to be applied: 

(a) Historical cost should continue to be the basis on 
which annual accounts should be prepared and, in con- 



sequence, the basis on which profits shown by such 
accounts are computed ; 

(b) Any amount set aside of profits in recognition of 
the effects which changes in the purchasing power of 
money have had on the affairs of the business (including 
any amount to finance the increase in the cost of 
replacements, whether of fixed or current assets) should 
be treated as a transfer to reserve and not as a charge 
in arriving at profits. If such a transfer is shown in 
the profit and loss account as a deduction in arriving 
at the balance for the year, that balance should be des- 
cribed appropriately, since it is not the whole of the 
profits ; 

(c) In order to emphasise that as a matter of prudence 
the amount set aside is, for the time being, regarded by 
directors as not available for distribution, it should 
normally be treated as a capital reserve.’ 

” Having adopted the foregoing, it follows that we 
consider that any amount set aside to meet the difference 
between depreciation as defined above and the current 
cost of replacement of assets should properly be regarded 
as an amount allocated out of net revenue to reserves, 
and should, for the purposes of Section 18 of the Act, be 
regarded as an allocation to general reserve.” 

So the position is: You have charged against the profits 
historic cost depreciation or replacement of assets if that 
be the basis adopted, and anything bringing up historic 
cost to replacement value is not a charge for depreciation 
or renewal but is general reserve. That is your finding 
last time and I am bound by it, and if I were not I would 
respectfully adopt it. 

Now what is the evidence ? Would you then, please, 
look at Mr. Winchester’s evidence. Day 1, page 17, 
Question 168: “Then would you turn on to paragraph 5 
in WW 2 — that, you remember, Sir, is the explanatory 
memorandum. It is WW2 of this year and it is then 
quoted, so I can read it from the transcript : “ ‘ The esti- 
mates have been compiled on the basis of the accounting 
practices used by the Railways Board in preparing their 
published accounts, with one exception. The Board, in 
addition to providing depreciation for movable assets such 
as rolling stock, also amortise expenditure on physically 
fixed assets such as bridges, signalling, station and other 
buildings. In the estimates in WW 1 no provision is made 
for amortisation ; instead a reasonable annual charge is 
made for the renewal of such assets as are expected to 
need renewal in the foreseeable future.’ Could you ex- 
plain exactly what that means in terms of WW 1 . How 
far in your figures in WW 1 has depreciation been taken 
into account? (A) It has been taken fully into account. 
On that I said they are in two categories, such as rolling 
stock on which we provide depreciation. (Q) That is on 
historic cost, is it? (A) Yes, and that depreciation is 
taken into account in lines 2 and 3, and I think very 
little anywhere else. (Q) Lines 2 and 3 of WW 1 is that ? 
(A) Yes. Then as regards the remainder of the assets, the 
provision for renewal instead of amortisation is substan- 
tially at item 6 ; there will be a little at item 5, but item 
6 is the main one. (Q) So the result is that your margin 
at line 9 of £3.6m. is after taking into account deprecia- 
tion at historic cost of the movable assets ? (A) Yes. 

(Q) And an allowance for replacement of the fixed assets ? 
(A) Yes, insofar as they are expected to need replace- 
ment.” 



So it is clear on the figures that the £3 .6m. margin at 
pre-July, 1964, charges has taken account of the require- 
ment of Section 18(2) which is not removed from the 
shoulders of the Railways Board of providing properly for 
depreciation or renewal, that is done ; and provided the 
figures still show a surplus after meeting interest charges, 
one has discharged the duty under the section because the 
rest of it, the requirement to provide a reserve, is expressly 
lifted from the shoulders of British Railways. The Appli- 
cants could catch it in the air, as it were, and put it back 
on to the shoulders of London, but there is nothing in the 
Act which says that any such juggling exercise is to 'be 
performed. Subject to the qualification that the liability 
to provide a reserve is taken off British Railways, the 
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first part of Section 18(2), the liability which remains, has 
on your construction of the section and on the evidence 
been fully and wholly performed. 



Then, in our submission, in any event it is clear on the 
evidence that the surplus which the Applicants are seeking 
is not a reserve. It is not earmarked. It is not available 
for lifting historic cost depreciation to replacement. It 
is not available for any purpose at all except to make the 
enormous deficit of British Railways slightly less. If the 
Applicants had brought forward evidence to show that as 
a result of changes, modernisation, contraction of services, 
and so on, they were bringing down this overall deficit at 
such a rate that it was beginning to become a matter of 
an appreciable approach to solvency so that another £lm. 
squeezed out of the London orange might possibly fill the 
bowl, then they might begin to say “ We need to get this 
extra out of London to fulfil the duty, under Section 22(4), 
of putting ourselves in the Section 18(1) position within 
five years. Or if there were evidence there were a suffi- 
cient number of other areas outside which could be sub- 
jected to this squeezing process which has so long been 
applied to London and that that would be sufficient to 
fill the bowl, it might be a different picture. But there is 
no such evidence at all. This extra which they want to 
get out of London does not begin to be anything that will 
discharge, or approach towards discharging, or starting to 
discharge, the liability under Section 22(4). It does not 
make a reserve ; it is not available to London and will 
not be available to London, and it is simply unfair. 



It is said : “ Well, of course if it is raised London will 
get a credit for interest,” but, of course, that is a horse 
o'f an entirely different colour. That is something which 
the present passenger will derive no benefit from. It takes 
about twenty years before the interest calculation 
balances, and I would remind you of what you said last 
year at page 4 of your reasons, at about the middle of 
the right-hand column: “The matters which have to be 
considered in relation to the Application of the British 
Railways Board are somewhat different, because for the 
time being the financial duty which that Board has to 
discharge is different from the financial duty imposed on 
the London Board. During the period of five years begin- 
ning with the vesting date Section 18(1) of the Act does 
not apply to the Railways Board. Instead there is imposed 
on them by Section 22(4) of the Act a duty so to conduct 
their business as to place themselves at the earliest pos- 
sible date,” and then you stated the effect of the section 
and continued: “The position of the Railways Board 
also differs from that of the London Board in that, while 
the latter are able to produce figures relating to their 
undertaking as a whole, the former have to make an 
estimated apportionment between their London Lines, 
which are the subject of this Application, and the re- 
mainder of their undertaking, which is not. 

“If the charges levied by .the Railways Board were 
increased in the same manner as those levied by the 
London Board, the estimate of the Railways Board was 
that there would be produced a margin of £4m. available 
to meeit interest an'd reserve. Throughout the proceedings 
it was never contended that the charges levied by the two 
Boards should be at different rates, and we did not explore 
the question of how much nearer the Railways Board 
could get to their ultimate statutory objective of making 
provision out of revenue for the meeting of their charges 
properly chargeable to revenue by charging higher fares 
than those proposed. We consider that, if the principle 
of assimilation is applied, the Railways Board will be able 
to levy charges which will make a proper contribution to 
the discharge of the modified financial duty temporarily 
imposed on them by Section 22(4) of the Act.” 

Of course. Sir, on this occasion it has been suggested 
that they should be different and you have explored the 
question that you said you had not explored before of how 
much nearer the Railways Board could get to their ulti- 
mate statutory Objective of making provision out of revenue 
'for the meeting Of their charges properly chargeable to 
revenue by charging higher feres than those proposed, and 
in our submission, on the evidence, the answer is: “No- 
where ; nowhere significant at all.” The further increase 
of £lm. here compared with the overall deficit, which is 



still over £100m., with no evidence that any substantial 
process similar to that which is being used against London 
can be ultilised elsewhere and with no evidence that any- 
thing the Railways Board is doing is going to produce a 
dramatic change and bring that deficit tumbling down, 
does not get them anywhere. The exercise has been per- 
formed, and the answer is it does not come within Section 
22, sub-section (4). 

Where is this process to stop ? Mr. Fay says that he 
relies on Section 22, sub-section (4). We must, Mr. Fay 
says, get as much as we can from London and we must 
have a reasonabe surplus 

(Mr. Fay): I have not said we must get “as much as 
we can.” 



(Mr. Goff): My learned friend says he does not say 
that. Perhaps he would accept it if I said “ As much as 
we reasonably can ” ? 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. 



(Mr. Goff): I can answer that by saying the answer to 
that is “ No more.” If they are trying to rescue British 
Railways at the expense of London, it is a hopeless task. 
If it was to provide a reasonable surplus measured by 
London’s requirements, that could start to be considered 
if it was for London, which it is not. My learned friend 
suggested that the object of the legislature in placing 
London feres under control was to protect the taxpayer. 
We suggest, conversely, it is to see that London does not 
pay too much, and I respectfully ask you to say that this 
further increase under Section B is doing just that. 



It is pertinent, I think, to remember that at Day 3 Mr. 
Dickson, when he was being cross-examined by my learned 
friend Mr. Elton, said this at Question 1547 on page 67: 
“ All right, a common fares structure. Nor does he have 
any of the benefits which would otherwise apply if there 
were two competing Boards, because the Boards are 
obviously determined not to compete. That is right, is 
it not ? (A) Yes, I think that is right.” Where you have 
got the two Boards in that frame of mind — and it may or 
may not be a right frame of mind, I do not mind, but 
that is their frame of mind — you have not got the salu- 
tory check which you get where you have got competition 
between different services. That being so, it is funda- 
mentally important that what is proposed by way of fares 
increases should be subjected to the very closest scrutiny 
and weighed most jealously. 



Then may I say a few words on assimilation. Whilst 
it is true that when it was invented or brought to the 
fore in 1950 what are now two separate Boards were all 
one, it was not, in our submission, solely or even princi- 
pally upon that basis or upon the footing of gaining on 
the swings what you lose on the roundabouts. It had as 
its basis the inevitable lack of certainty of the Railway 
figures, an uncertainty which still exists today — and indeed 
it is conceded that die WW 1 and WW 2 exercise is an 
exercise of judgment, so that basis is still there — and the 
fact that the undertaking which is now the Transport 
Board is predominant in London. May I there again 
remind you. Sir, of a passage in the reasons which you 
gave in 1963, which you will find on the first page of 
your reasons at the foot of the first column : “ Mr. Fay 
invited us to look first at the finances of the London Board 
and to consider how much the London Board needed, and 
by what increases in fares that need could be fairly met, 
and the burden could be fairly distributed among the 
pasengers. Having completed that part of the exercise, 
we should then apply the increases so arrived at to the 
Railways Board and examine the result. Mr. Goff, on 
behalf of the principal objectors, approached the case in 
a similar fashion. Having regard to the fact that the 
London Board are the predominant partner in terms of 
turnover in the London Area and to fee lack of precision 
in the accounting of the revenues and costs of the Rail- 
ways Boards derived from and incurred in providing those 
of their services which are subject to our jurisdiction, we 
think that this is a proper approach, and we shall proceed 
to deal with the matter accordingly.” 
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I know, of course, that is not my learned friend’s 
approach today because he is seeking to ride a coach and 
horses through the principle of assimilation, but the basis 
for it is still there ; the two elements which weighed in 
your mind still stand with the same force that they had 
before, the predominance of London Transport and the 
uncertainty of the London railway figures. 



My learned friend's case appears to lead inevitably to 
this — and indeed he asserted it even last time — that assimi- 
lation is now to be a process of assimilation up only, and 
Mr. Dickson in cross-examination by Mr. Elton clearly 
accepted that view, though he resiled from it somewhat 
under re-examination. You have had that evidence read 
to you by my learned friend Mr. Elton and no doubt it 
is clearly in your mind, and I will not go through it again 
in detail ; but the basis of this new approach is: Deter- 
mine the statutory duty and necessities of each Board, for 
which purpose I suppose one assumes that the London 
figures are reliable and right — and in our submission they 
are neither — and then if you find the requirements of 
one Board necessitates an increase in the charges at a 
particular point above those of the other, then if you 
assimilate you cannot follow the basis of the statutory 
duty and therefore you cannot assimilate down you can 
only assimilate up. Having regard to the uncertainty of 
the London railway figures which remain, and also of 
course the element of which partner is predominant, we 
respectfully submit that at any rate at the moment assimi- 
lation should remain what it always has been. It may be 
that the legislature will have to consider this problem, it 
may be that you. Sir, will have to do something about it 
on different evidence at a different time; but on the evi- 
dence at present before you we respectfully submit that 
there is no reason at all for jettisoning this principle of 
assimilation as previously understood and every reason 
for retaining it. In our submission it should remain at 
present what it was intended to be. firstly a check on the 
London figures, and, secondly, in substance protection for 
London by assimilation downwards. That, of course, is 
found very strongly in the day returns which the Railways 
Board now desire to abrogate altogether, day returns 
geared to the London Transport scale by means of assimi- 
lation downwards. In our submission, on the evidence 
produced before you and on the figures, there is no ground 
shown at all for jettisoning this very salutary principle, 
and in our submission my learned friend Mr. Elton’s cross- 
examination of Mr. Dickson shows where one is going if 
one does what the Railways Board ask you to do and tear 
that principle up. 



I hope my learned friend will accept this as being an 
accurate view but I am sure he will correct me if it is 
not: He suggested in cross-examination that one has 
already got assimilation upwards in what I have described 
as the three special lines ; I think they are the Watford 
and Amersham lines, the lines which were at British Rail- 
ways’ rate and not London Transport rates ; but that. Sir, 
of course, was in the context of the continued existence of 
the day return ticket, which of course would apply to 
those lines and anchor them to assimilation downwards; 
also the common season scale for British Railways and 
London Transport, which has existed until now but which, 
again, is one of the things they seek to destroy by this 
present Application. 



There are certain salient features here which show where 
one is going. In those three special lines, of course, the 
single ticket was up, the season ticket was not because of 
•the common scale, and of course the return ticket was not 
because of the day return. What do we see here ? First 
we have the increase by the Railways Board of the 
ordinary fare to 4d. to march in step, though that pro- 
duces trifling revenue. We have the present Application 
by the Transport Board to apply the Railways’ rate to the 
District Line from Bow and, of course, without day 
returns. We have the attempt to apply the new season 
rate to the four lines now, the three that were on the 
British Railways' rate before and the Bow line which is 
added ; and, of course, we have the dramatic step of the 
attempt to abolish day returns altogether. That would be 
the death knoll of assimilation. My learned friend Mr. 
Elton started on a veiy funeral note and said we were 
attending the obsequaries of the principle of assimilation 



and you. Sir, said that it was a matter for you to decide. 
Of course if this Application succeeds it will be the death 
knoll of assimilation. In our submission no case has been 
made out for sounding that death knoll, and we ask you 
not to do it. 



May I now come back to certain questions of figures. 
You will remember that your last decision gave a surplus 
of £0.2m. only after providing for interest charges. If you 
now look at WW 1, the surplus there thrown up available 
to meet interest and reserves, as they choose to call it, at 
line 15 is £5.2m. The interest charges are £3 .7m., which 
leaves £1.5m. If you disallow the £lm. which I am 
attacking which is seen at line 11, you will be left with 
a surplus of £0.5m., which is more than double the surplus 
which you allowed last time. To which must 'be added 
the £0Jm. or £0.4 m. for the understatement of revenue 
in WW 1 ; to which also must be added, we respectfully 
submit, a substantial sum in respect of the wrong principle 
adopted in apportioning the expenses. As I have shown, 
the surplus of £0.5m., with or without additions, is after 
meeting the interest charges, after meeting the liability 
for depreciation and allowing, by way of insurance, £lm. 
(which you find at line 14) for the pending wage claim. 
That may come out at more, but one has got the cushion 
of a minimum of £0.5m., because that is shown by their 
own figures, quite apart from these other matters which 
I have been canvassing. There cannot be any warrant 
for their asking for more than that except to provide a 
reserve, which the Act says the Railway Board is excused 
from providing and which would not be a reserve anyway 
if you provided it. They ask you to do that on the doubt- 
ful figures of WW 1 and the doubtful figures of AD 5, 
and they come to you, Sir, and say “ Abolish this principle 
of assimilation,” except that they keep it as a sword ; they 
are still going to use the assimilation upwards sword, but 
insofar as it is a protection for the benefit of London they 
say "Sweep it away; let the day return tickets all dis- 
appear ; let us have this higher rate of season tickets for 
London Lines, and let us put up the Fenchurch Street 
Line rate also.” That may be a small matter in itself 
and it may iron out anomalies, but die abolition of the 
day return fares is a matter of fundamental principle as 
is the adoption of the new separate and higher season 
ticket scale. In our submission, for the reasons which I 
have given, there is no warrant for that whatsoever. 



They are asking you, having increased their season 
ticket rate by the Section 48 Notice in July, again, within 
a few short months, to put it up still more. What an un- 
forunate effect that must have upon the goodwill of any 
concern, as is indeed recognised by Mr. Dickson himself. 
He explained that he reduced the weight of discount from 
die 1962 AD 1, which you will find at page 28 of the 
former proceedings. For season tickets the discount used 
was 2 per cent, and that was a 10 per cent increase. If 
you compare that with AD 5 you will see that he reduces 
that total to 1+ per cent, which is column 9 of the season 
ticket section, and when asked about that his explanation 
was: “Well, the increase in July of this year was only 
7* per cent.” It was then suggested to him that as the 
further increase is 5 per cent one ought to take a smaller 
discount for Section B of AD 5 than was taken for Sec- 
tion A, and what was his answer ? “ No, because it comes 
too soon. That should be avoided if it is in any way 
possible, and in our submission on the facts and the 
figures it certainly can be avoided. 

I shall not further develop the question of the Fen- 
church Street Lines, Sir, because Mr. Elton has been here 
to do that himself, and if I were to do so I would simply 
be taking up the Tribunal’s time in unnecessary duplica- 
tion. I would only say this, that at our request we have 
been supplied with the season ticket element of the Fen- 
church Street Lines in AD 5, column 6, and that is £1.5m. 
I am instructed, and my learned friend will have the 
opportunity of correcting this if I am wrong, that assum- 
ing the same increase and discount as in respect of British 
Railways as a whole, applying the same figures propor- 
tionately to the Fenchurch Street Lines, the gross yield 
from the season ficket increase now proposed as far as 
Fenc^h Street Lmes are concerned, would be 
£0 5 5m° _ Say £0 ' 07m ~ and the net yield, £45,000 or 
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Then there is one other matter on which I would like 
to touch ; that is the matter of the interest on the sus- 
pended debt. You will remember that last time they 
sought to take that into account as an active element in 
calculating the interest charge — they allowed for it as a 
figure. They have now resiled from that somewhat, but 
Mr. Winchester still clings to the cherished dream of 
getting something out of that and he says that it is a 
factor which should be taken into account. Just how you 
bring it into account, it is difficult to see, but in our sub- 
mission that is a matter which should be wholly ignored. 

ft is not a case where the interest has got to be paid 
sooner or later — that is to say, interest in running but you 
have not to pay it immediately, but when you do have to 
pay it you will have to pay off the arrears; it is a case 
where unless and until interest is called for it will not 
arise at all and therefore there is nothing there. 

I think it was Mr. Winchester who said that London 
is using the assets and therefore in some way this ought 
to be taken into account against London— that is, the 
liability for the non — existent interest on the suspended 
debt. But of course, Sir, British Railways are using the 
assets as a whole and this is another case where the legis- 
lature, seeing the difficulties of the position, have taken 
steps to alleviate it and say, as to the suspended debt, 
“ You won’t have to pay interest on this one part, so that 
does not apply to London, where you say there is a 
reserve,” and when the legislature say that you need not 
pay interest on the suspended debt, they say “ Yes, British 
Railways as a whole, but not London.” That is an entirely 
wrong approach in our submission, and it should be left 
out of account altogether on that sort of argument. This 
horse is bolting, and it is high time that someone stopped 
it doing so. 

Then, Sir I would like to deal with just two other 
matters in conclusion ; one is to reserve my position in a 
certain matter for the future and the other is to enter 
an emphatic protest in respect of a certain other matter. 

The first of those is that, as you probably know and as 
your predecessors certainly would know, those instructing 
me have consistently advocated that there should be half- 
mile charging on the Railways, or some revision of the 
Fractions rule. You will see the sort of inequity that that 
is designed to prevent when you see the examples which 
were given by, I think it was Mr. Wright, one of the 
Objectors who appeared in person. We have not thought 
it right, on the figures as they stand, to lead any evidence 
on that subject or to address to you any argument on it ; 
we merely want to reserve this and to say that we are not 
abandoning it. We still think it is right in principle and 
we reserve the right if and when, on any other Inquiry, 
we think the figures and circumstances would warrant it, 
of presenting a case on those lines. That is merely reserv- 
ing my position so that it will not be said “ Oh, well, you 
abandoned that at the last Hearing.” I do not ; I am not 
presenting it at this Hearing, but merely reserving it for 
a future occasion. 

The matter against which I desire to protest most em- 
phatically is the misuse of Section 48, which is an emer- 
gency procedure only, to be used when the facts come 
within the terms of that section. 

The section says: “(1) K it appears to the London 
Board or the Railways Board that there has been or will 
be an increase in costs or a fall in revenue which will 
seriously affect their financial position unless met quickly 
by an increase in their charges subject to the London 
Fares Orders, they may by notice published in the 
“ London Gazette ” and in such other manner as may 
appear to 'them best adapted for informing persons 
affected, declare that all or any of their maximum charges 
fixed under the London Fares Orders are to be treated, 
as from a date specified in the Notice, as increased,” and 
so on. 

I know that gives an element of discretion to the other 
Board and I know that .the language is “ has or will be an 
increase”; but the operative words are “which will 
seriously affect their financial position unless met quickly.” 



It is an emergency provision ; it takes the place of the old 
provision under which there was an ex parte Application 
when the Tribunal fixed the increase and then there was 
a further Inquiry to see if it should be confirmed. 

It does not mean in our submission that the Board can 
look around and say “ We had an increase months ago 
which we did not consider it necessary to deal with forth- 
with, but it is convenient to put the charges up now and 
we want to move in step with the other Board, so it is 
convenient to say that there is an increase in costs which 
will seriously affect our financial position, and therefore 
we are going to put the charges up under that provision.” 

That is exactly what happened. Sir. In November, 
1963, Mr. Fay said that the Railways Board had then 
finished an elaborate costing exercise which showed that 
they had not asked enough on that occasion and that they 
were going into the matter. That was in November, 1963 ; 
in December, 1963, there was an increase in wages affect- 
ing British Railways as a whole, of the order of £18m. 
to £20m. and which affected London to the extent of 
£1.0m. or a little more. Was emergency action taken? 
No, it was not ; nothing was done until the “ Fourpenny 
one ” in June 



(Mr. Fay): That was in March. 

(Mr. Goff): Yes — March, 1964, which raised £30,000 
only, as far as the Railways were concerned, and which 
was not in our submission attempting to deal with an 
increase which, unless made quickly, would affect the 
financial position. If it were, it is quite obvious that they 
must have asked for more than £30,000. 

What they were doing was to bring this increase into 
effect, to march in step with the other Board, and Mr. 
Dickson of course said that these things must be done 
together ; they used Section 48 as a matter of convenience, 
although it did not come within the section at all and they 
were not taking an emergency step in March by raising 
the revenue £30,000 to deal with an increase of £1.0m. 
which had occurred in the previous December. 

It is idle to suggest that .that was a step taken to deal 
with an increase which, unless made quickly, would 
seriously affect their financial position. 

But it does not stop there, because there has been no 
further increase at all since then, although one was fore- 
shadowed before this Application. That is not even yet 
payable ; yet they then used Section 48 again in June or 
July of this year. It is not suggested that there has been 
a fall in their revenue — quite the reverse as far as the 
Railways are concerned. The only increase they can rely 
upon and seek to have, again invoking Section 48, is the 
December increase which was .treated as so little a subject- 
matter of emergency that in March they increased their 
revenue by £30,000 only to deal with it, although .they had 
completed their costing exercise in November, 1963, and 
must have been ready to move. That again, in our sub- 
mission, Sir, is not a proper application of Section 48 and 
is using it either because the view which Mr. Winchester 
expressed is the Board’s view — he said he would like, 
whenever they wanted to increase the charges, to do it 
under Section 48 — or again it is marching in step ; and as 
a representative body on behalf of the public, I do here 
and now most emphatically protest against this misuse of 
Section 48 which enables the Board to increase their 
charges without check. It may be that it will be reviewed 
afterwards, but it does enable them to bring into operation 
forthwith in circumstances which are not contemplated 
by the legislature and in circumstances which are not 
within the section. I do desire therefore to take this 
opportunity of protesting against this most emphatically. 

(President): Supposing we thought you were right in 
that, Mr. Goff, what are you asking us to do about it; 
we have no jurisdiction, have we ? 

(Mr. Goff) : The section requires that when the Applica- 
tion is made under Section 46, it should state not only 
the grounds on which the action was taken but the grounds 
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on which the Section 48 Notice was given ; the legislature 
has directed that to be brought about. I am not asking you 
to do anything about it. except possibly to express an 
opinion, but I am making a public protest, which the 
legislature expected might be done. I am also doing it as 
a warning to the Board which, if they do not heed it, might 
result in other proceedings, but we do want to take this 
opportunity of saying that in our submission this pro- 
cedure is being consistently abused. 

I should have added one other matter to the facts; it 
is that in July they were in fact obtaining, as appears 
from Exhibit WW1. despite the increases, the £3 .6m. 
surplus before interest charges which the Tribunal have 
allowed, because if you look at WW 1 on their present 
figures, before dealing with any of the increases, the 
margin at pre-July, 1962. charges was £3.6m., which was 
the figure which you had approved at the previous Hear- 
ing. So that when they acted in June under Section 48, 
they were in receipt, as far as they could see, of the 
surplus authorised. 

(Mr. Fay): If my friend has now really finished. Sir, 
I would point out that Section 48 authorises not only 
action upon an increase in costs but also action on a fall 
in revenue, and one of the factors affecting the balance 
was the increase in the interest charges between the two 
dates. But that is a small point and 

(Mr. Goff): It is not the reason given in the Notice. 

(Mr. Fay): May I just say this. Sir, about my learned 
friend’s concluding remarks. He has saved them up to 
the end. I suppose, with a view to bringing his opponents 
to boiling point quickly by what he calls his vigorous 
protest. I was minded to deliver a vigorous protest in 
reply, but it appears to me that really I ought to take 
with gratitude some of what he has said, because what he 
has been advocating is that British Railways should not 
use the emergency procedure in order to march in step 
with London Transport, who have made a similar Appli- 
cation for what my learned friend would probably think 
were better reasons, and do it at the same time ; if that 
is what he was advocating, that is disassimilation, and for 
that I thank him. 



(Mr. Goff): Only temporarily; I am advocating com- 
pliance with the Act. 

(Mr. Fay): Before I depart from my vigorous protest, 
I think it right to utter a mild protest at responsible bodies 
such as those instructing my learned friend coming and 
making vigorous protests about matters which are not as 
you. Sir, pointed out, subject to any redress by the 
Tribunal — certainly not as regards what we have been 
calling “the fourpenny one.” The increase from 3d. to 
4d.. under Section 48, was not objected to by the London 
County Council or by the other County Councils and it 
produced the one Inquiry in recent years at which my 
learned friend was not present to assist the Tribunal. It 
is over and done with ; it has been approved by the Tri- 
bunal and for my learned friend to come now and say 
" Although my clients did not oppose it, nevertheless I 
want to deliver a protest about it ” 

(Mr. Goff): Forgive me for interrupting; the protest 
was not directed to the increase but to the use of the 
section in circumstances in which it did not apply. 

(Mr. Fay): The section calls for the making of an 
Application to this Tribunal, and as a matter of history 
my friend must know that Application was made; it was 
heard on the 1st June last and was approved by this 
Tribunal. The whole procedure was followed through and 
it has the seal of the approval of this Tribunal upon it. 
rn those circumstances I join issue with my learned friend 
as -to whether the procedure has been misused. What 
was done was fairly within the vires ; there had been an 
increase in costs and it would seriously affect the financial 
position unless, at the time of the Notice, it was met 
quickly. There is no requirement there that the word 
“ quickly ” should be read in conjunction with the increase 
in costs so as to provide that you get your increase in 



costs one day and promulgate your notice the next. If 
there is any room for doubt or argument as to what the 
section means and if my learned friend’s clients feel so 
strongly about it, they have their remedy ; either we acted 
within our statutory powers or we acted ultra vires, and 
if my learned friend’s vigorous protest really means, 
although he could not bring himself to use those words, 
that he is saying that the action was ultra vires, he has 
his remedy. He can go to the Courts ; he can apply for 
an injuction — he can have an interim injunction at once. 
If he does that, then it will be argued before the proper 
Tribunal on the proper considerations ; but to come here 
and sound off in this fashion about something which is 
done with and something which is already, in part, 
approved by the Tribunal is in my respectful submission 
irresponsible. 

To go back to what we are concerned with here, because 
we are brought here by statutory duty, Section 46, sub- 
section (4) of the Act says : “ . . . the Railways Board 
shall make such Applications under this Section as appears 
to them to be necessary in order to secure that their 
charges subject to the London Fares Order make a proper 
contribution to the discharge of their financial duty,” and 
of course .there is the corresponding statutory duty upon 
the Tribunal under sub-section (4) of the preceding sec- 
tion, Section 45. 



The statutory duty with regard to the fares die subject 
of this Application is that they shall make a proper con- 
tribution — “ A proper contribution.” I want to emphasise 
those words, Sir, for two reasons: First of all because as 
I think Mr. Elton said, they do really point to the central 
issue of this Inquiry. It is the ascertainment of what is 
the proper contribution which must be the central point 
upon which attention is to be focused, and is required by 
the Act of Parliament to be focused. 



That, Sir, is the only reference in the Act of Parliament 
to the financial considerations governing these fares of 
British Railways, that they should make this “proper 
contribution.” I say that because when one comes to 
test what is the proper contribution, my learned friend is 
disposed to look at other parts of the statutory duty, 
particularly that as regards reserves, in which it is said 
that there need be no reserve for the time being for 
British Railways as a whole, and to apply that to London. 

It may or may not be applicable as a matter of 
commonsense and commercial prudence, which we shall 
have to go into ; but it is not applicable or non-applicable 
by reason of anything in the Act of Parliament. The 
Act does not say that when considering the finances of 
the London Lines of British Railways you must apply 
certain ^financial considerations ; it uses the word 

proper and nothing else. Contribution cannot be 
made by those fares to the discharge of British Railways’ 
financial duty unless the fares have first of all paid the 
expenses of earning them, including the interest charges 
incurred in earning them. 



it mere is to be a proper contribution to the discharge 
of the Railways’ whole financial duty, the statute must 
have contemplated, must it not, that there is a surplus ? 
I am going to try to avoid the use of the word 
reserve which, for reasons that I appreciate my friend 
does not like. It may be appropriate from an accounting 
point of view for all I know, but ‘ surplus ” is a nice 
neutral term, so I start with the proposition that a surplus 
is called for — that is if needed it is proper. 



l ne word proper 



_ , i — x — uuu uuuliuicss uppupiumuies 

ot argument in all directions. 'It may be “ proper ” to 
have only a small surplus; it may be “proper” to have 
a large surplus — those are the matters we have to consider, 
but we have to consider them in my submission against 
the background of what it is a proper contribution to, 
namely the discharge of their financial duty. 



In opening this case a week ago I said something 
about the magnitude of the financial duty. I seem to 
have had a receptive audience when I spoke of the 
magnitude of the duty, because the evening papers 
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received it with what they said in their headlines was a 
“ Shock ” — namely the British Railways was still in deficit 
in large sums. They did not observe however that the 
figures I gave showed that the deficit was reducing, and 
my learned friend seems to have absorbed this so well that 
he is now saying, “ Oh, well, the deficit is so great that 
really it is no use dealing with it at all when you come 
to regarding any contributions from London. When,” 
says my learned friend, “you set London’s small contri- 
bution against this vast deficit, it just does not matter 
and you do not have to deal with it.” 

I do not know whether I overdid it in my opening, 
but the facts are that although there is a deficit, it is 
a reducing deficit. Last year’s published results showed 
£134,000,000, which was less than the previous year by 
many millions of pounds, and Mr. Winchester said that 
this year it is, or will be. less again ; so it is coming down. 

'My learned friend puts it that it is doubtful — in fact 
he says it is impossible — that it will come down to nil 
after another three years and one month have gone by. 
He may be right or he may be wrong ; clearly it is a hard 
task. But hard task or not, it is the Parliamentary task 
that we have to assume within the framework of this 
Act. I submit that that task has got to be completed 
because at the end of the statutory five years the duty 
of the Board under Section 18, sub-section (1) is one 
of meeting charges properly chargeable to Revenue, 
taking one year with another; and under Subsection (2), 
including a proper allocation to General Reserve. That 
is what Parliament is contemplating and that is what 
we have to contemplate, in my submission, while we 
are acting within the four comers of this Act. 

What is the nature of the statutory duty upon an 
organisation which is in deficit, and is told that in a 
very short time it has got to get out of deficit ? What 
is the duty as regards a portion of that Undertaking which 
is capable of making a surplus ? 

We could justify coming here and, to use my learned 
friend’s phraseology, saying “ Let’s squeeze London ; we 
have this deficit ; London could pay us £10,000,000 more 
than it is paying today ” — and I do not suppose there is 
anything wrong with the figures, if I suggest that by 
proper increases in fares, which would be high increases, 
the sum could be extracted from 'London travellers ; but 
of course insofar as it is vastly greater than the sum 
we are asking for, it would be vastly more beneficial to 
the fulfilling of the Board’s overall financial duty. 

But we did not do that. My learned friend has erected 
a number of Aunt Sallys to knock down ; he very nearly 
came to .that Aunt Sally of suggesting that we have 
squeezed and continued to squeeze Londoners over the 
years. But over the Applications the policy of British 
Railways has been consistent ever since there have been 
charging schemes allied with charging orders, and con- 
sistent throughout the time that British Railways has been 
in deficit — and I thing that is for some ten years now — 
and that is to ask from London not a sum enhanced 
by the parlous condition the rest of British Railways, 
nor a sum diminished on that account, but a reasonable 
sum ; it is reasonable as being decided by isolating the 
finances as far as one can, and if one can, of the London 
Lines of British Railways, looking at them and saying, 
“ Here is a separate business ; forget that it is connected 
with lines outside London ; what is a reasonable surplus 
for it to produce ? ” 

The London Lines of British Railways are not the only 
transport organisation which is owned by the taxpayer. 
He, of course, owns London Transport, whose case you 
are going to hear starting perhaps today and he owns 
a number of provincial bus companies through the 
Transport Holding Company. The consideration is the 
same as regards all of them; I am not seeking to put 
the London Lines of British Railways into any other 
category from that of any other transport undertaking. 
But you cannot decide what is a proper contribution 
unless you find whether there is a contribution, and you 
cannot find whether there is a contribution unless you 
construct, however difficult it may be, a Revenue and 



Expenditure Account. When you have constructed that 
Revenue and Expenditure Account we ask no more than 
that the same kind of considerations be applied to it and 
to the surplus it throws out as would be applied to a bus 
company in the provinces or to London Transport or 
to any other transport undertaking whether owned 
privately or publicly. We do not seek to soak London; 
we seek merely to see that the London Lines of British 
Railways, which are owned by an owner who happens 
to be the public, should produce for its owners, since 
it is capable clearly of making a proper and reasonable 
profit, just as the owners of any other enterprise are 
entitled to ask that that enterprise should produce a 
reasonable profit. We trust that that is a reasonable 
attitude. 

I have mentioned that one must construct a Revenue 
and Expenditure Account, and it is common ground; 

I think Mr. Hill agreed when I cross-examined him about 
it. That account, which is summarised on Exhibit WW 1, 
is under fire from my learned friend on both of its sides. 
He says there ought to be more revenue brought in ; 
there ought to be less expenditure charged. Let me say 
at once that so far as the first is concerned, the bringing 
in of more revenue, I agreed with him in principle. The 
cross-examination has shown, and Mr. Winchester has 
been the first to concede and produce the figures of it, 
that there are some item of miscellaneous revenue which, 
when you examine them in detail, can be found to be 
part attributable to the existence of the passengers whose 
fares we are considering. 

We know why they did not get into the account 
originally, because as a matter of accounting they are 
separate enterprises. But we have considered this matter 
since it was raised and we agree that consistently with 
our presentation of isolating the London passenger as 
we must do to find out whether he is making a contri- 
bution, whether proper or otherwise, to the finances of 
the Undertaking as a whole, we must, having isolated 
this London passenger, attribute to him not only the 
revenue from his ticket but also a proper share of the 
net revenue of the shops on the main line stations which 
he patronises, and matters of that kind. 

I need not go into all of them because my learned friend 
has chosen three, and in the circumstances they are the 
three which are worthy of consideration, so I would like 
to deal with them one by one. 

Firstly there is commercial advertising; secondly the 
letting of sites and thirdly catering. 

As regards commercial advertising my learned friend 
puts forward the figure, if 1 recollect what he said on 
Friday, as £0.05m„ and I do not quarrel with that. 

As regards the letting of sites, he puts forward the 
figure as £0.20m. and I do not quarrel with that either. 

As regards catering, however, I do join issue with him. 
Having accepted the point in principle, it does not follow 
that the sums are necessarily those which my learned 
friend puts forward. Naturally enough he applies the 
same formula— that is one-fifth of the passenger revenue 
in proportion to the net revenue of catering which, 
excluding restaurant cars, is £432,000, and he rightly says 
that that is £0.08m. 

But when one is considering whether a part of the 
catering revenue is to be attributable to the London 
passengers, one has to make an exercise of judgment as 
to the attribution of the revenue to the particular class 
of passengers or group of passengers, and one can only 
do that on the basis of observation. 

The evidence of Mr. Winchester was that in his view 
the London passengers made far less of the Railways 
refreshment rooms than .the longer distance passengers 
and that in my submission is clearly commonsense, is it 
not ? One is not forbidden to draw upon one’s own 
experience and I suppose one knows that it is the long 
distance passengers who, either when he is changing at 
a junction or waiting for his train at a terminal, is more 
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likely to have a meal or patronise for some other reason 
the refreshment room. The commuter hurrying home 
to his fireside is not going to stop and have a meal, 
f do not know whether the suburban housewife who has 
come up to town for a day's shopping stops for a meal 
at Waterloo on her way home, or for a cup of tea ; 
it may be that one in a hundred does, but this is the 
short distance traffic. This is 10 to 20-mile traffic, not 
the kind of traffic in which one would ordinarly think 
people are going to stop in a leisurely fashion to use 
the refreshment room facilities. Some travellers may 
make a habit of going in for a half-pint or a pint 
on their way home where the refreshment rooms are 
licensed, as they mostly are. but how can we evaluate 
those ? [n my submission one finds that the sum is small 
in any event and one is really left in the position of 
saying that it is impossible to evaluate the size of this 
small contribution. How one would do it scientifically 
I would not know, except by issuing a questionnaire ; 
perhaps one could ask all the people who patronise all 
the refreshment rooms on one day of the year, in what 
character they were there — whether as a member of the 
public who had nothing to do with the Railway at all 
on that day. or whether they were using the Railway and 
if they were using the Railway whether it was because 
they were going on a long journey or whether they were 
on a journey in the confines of the London Passenger 
Transport Area. 



If we were to do that, that would be a very expensive 
exercise and at some hours of the day. in particular 
the licensing hours, they may not always get the correct 
result that the passengers intended. It is obviously a 
very difficult matter ; my learned friend’s one-fifth 
produces £0.8m.; in my submission there is something 
in here — some residual sum — from London passengers ; 
I concede that, but it must be so small that it would be 
right to leave it out of consideration altogether. It 
comes to this. Sir. that what I am conceding is that there 
should be added to the expenditure by way of these 
miscellaneous receipts the sum of a quarter of a million 
pounds — £0.25m., the sum of the other two. 

Now let me turn at once to the expenses side. Here we 
have a problem of the allocation of the joint costs. It is 
a problem which is inescapable ; it is essential in my 
submission if one is to follow the Act of Parliament, to 
construct this Revenue and Expenditure Account and one 
cannot find the expenditure side of it unless one allocates 
the costs which are joint. 



The attack which has been made upon our allocation 
is the broad one that under a number of headings we 
have allocated costs particularly of train movement where 
the train goes outside the area whether for a short or 
long distance outside — that we have allocated it according 
to passenger miles ; that is to say — and I adopt Mr. Hill’s 
term, “according to user." We have done that because 
it is the fairest method in our submission of allocating 
these joint costs. 

Mr. Hill criticises it ; I have had some difficulty in 
understanding the criticism, and still more difficulty in 
understanding the effect of it. I think I understand it, 
but partly to clear my mind and partly in an effort to 
assist and to point out where fairness lies, I would like 
to -bring to the Tribunal an illustration of an allocation 
of joint costs of a fairly simple nature, showing first 
Mr. Hill’s method and then two other methods, one of 
which is that where we have adopted. 



My illustration is that of three brothers whom I shall 
call, Matthew, Mark and Luke, who decide to share 
a house and to share between them the expenses of 
running the house. They start off by paying one-third 
of the expenses each. 

After they have done that for a time, they are 
approached by a fourth person whom I shall call John — 

I think he must come from Guildford. He wants to join 
them ; he says, “ Let me come in and be a fourth person 

( Adjourned for a 



in the house and I’ll share the expenses.” They say 
“Yes, very well,” and John having come in they start 
discussing how those expenses are to be shared. 

There are now four people to pay the expenses of 
running this particular house; John takes this view: He 
says, “Well now, there is no increase, caused by my 
coming in, of most of the expenses of running the house ; 
there is no increase in rent or rates and only a marginal 
or minimal increase in the cost of lighting and heating 
because I am there. So it is right to say, if I come 
in that anything I pay is going .to reduce your burden ; 
so that instead of paying one-third as you have been 
hitherto you will clearly be having to pay less and to 
that extent I am your benefactor. If we divide it up 
into four shares each, that does not give me any advantage 
in being your benefactor, and you must let me pay less 
than you three because whatever little I pay it will 
be reducing yours to less than one-third, and whatever 
I pay I shall be coming in as an outsider to reduce the 
overall costs when spread between four people instead 
of three” — that is what I understand to be marginal 
costing. 

It has some logic in it, and moreover, Marie and Luke 
have an answer to it. They have consulted together 
and they say, “Oh, no, so far from you, who came in 
last, being the benefactor; so far from you, who came 
in last doing us a good turn, it is we who are doing 
you a good turn by the three of us having banded 
together and having taken a house which is big enough 
for four people to occupy.” They say, “ You, the new- 
comer, must pay more than a quarter, because if you 
don’t pay more than a quarter you’ll deprive us of the 
advantage of numbers. 

John finds that a little difficult to understand because 
his coming in, whatever he pays, is going to do them 
some good, and you may ask yourselves whether there 
is any logical reason why the advantage which is already 
gained by Matthew, Mark and Luke and which is going 
to be enhanced in their contribution when John comes 
in, ought to be further reflected by attributing to John 
less of the expenses than are attributed to the first three. 

In my submission. Sir, when one looks first of all at 
the halfway house, between those two extremes of the 
principle of equality is equity ; that if there are a number 
of persons sharing the cost and there is no difference in 
the use they make of it, then they should share equally. 
Contrast that on the one hand with the marginal costing 
suggested by the newcomer and on the other hand with 
the weighting in favour of numbers suggested by Mr. 
Hill, and the answer is that neither of those two extremes 
can affect the fairness, which, after all, is the object of 
a costing exercise, that of the aliquot division itself. 
Surely the answer to Mr. Hill’s argument is that it 
postulates that people inside London and outside London 
are different sorts of people. But they are not; they 
are human beings indistinguishable from one aonther. 
They are in a train because the train serves their joint 
purpose and it is quite idle to say, where all of them 
contribute to each other’s costs and do so on the aliquot 
basis, that some further discrimination ought to be made 
in favour of the majority and against the minority Simply 
because they are a majority and a minority ; they are 
all persons in a train once they get in it, and they have 
to be in it in order for the hypothesis to arise at all. 

So I say, and I submit, that the method we have 
adopted, using Mr. Hill’s term, of “user” — attributing 
the costs according to user — ‘is not only the simple and 
logical one ; it is the fair one and is fairer that the two 
alternative extremes which have been put forward by 
the opposition, one Which we could have put forward 
and did not. 

’I am going now to another subject. Sir ; would this be 
a convenient moment ? 



( President ): Very well— 2.15 
short time) 
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(Mr. Fay): At the adjournment I had dealt with what 
I had to say about costing and the attribution of joint 
costs within and without London, save to add this, that 
my learned friend attaches to the difference between our 
allocation and his allocation the sum of f lm., if I under- 
stood him rightly this morning. From where he gets 
that figure I do not know. It must just be a figure 
taken out of the air because there was no cross- 
examination as to figures or data or factors which would 
indicate this element of multiude as a waiting factor to 
be qualified. 

I pass from that that to the next criticism of the 
expenses side of the account, and this is not a very weighty 
criticism. It is the suggestion that too much is charged 
by way of general administration and overheads. It is 
said that because we have applied the average ratio, or 
the overall ratio, of administration and overheads pre- 
vailing throughout British Railways to London, in some 
way we have erred. It is said in support of that assertion 
that in a concentrated area like London you would expect 
the overheads to be less. I do not know why, and I have 
not heard why. I submit with equal confidence that in 
a concentrated area like London you would expect the 
overheads to be more. A rural branch line may be able 
to go on turning over on the efforts of the weekly paid 
staff without any interference from persons falling in the 
administrative grades, but what of the working of the 
complicated lines in and around London ? I think it is 
said that the most complicated railway system in the 
world is that which links London Bridge with Cannon 
Street and Charing Cross. It needs an enormous amount 
of skill and thought and administration to operate a 
system of the complexity of London, and if that factor 
is to be taken into account it would support the view, 
rather than .the converse, that London must bear the 
same ratio as that throughout the undertaking as a whole. 

Mr. Winchester has applied a test which my friend 
waves on one side because he says is contains only 
40 per cent. This is the Southern Region test. I think 
he has missed the point, with great respect. The point 
is this: the other Regions contain about 5 per cent of 
their turnover attributable to the London Lines with 
which 'we are concerned. The Southern Region is different 
in that its figures contain 40 per cent as London passenger 
figures. 

Now, if there is going to be a significant difference 
between the overall picture and the London picture, then 
that is bound to be thrown out when one increases the 
dilution of the whole from 5 per cent on the overall 
figures to 40 per cent in the case of the Southern Region, 
but it does not so turn out at all. The Southern Region pro- 
portion is found to be the same as that of the other lines. It 
is a test of great practical utility, in my submission, and 
shows that Mr. Winchester has rightly taken the ratio in 
British Railways as a whole as his guiding start. I pass 
from that point. 

The next criticism which is made is of the yield. I am 
not quite sure where the criticism leads one. It is said 
that Mr. Dickson’s figures in AD 5 are imprecise and 
nothing but guesswork, and so on. My learned friend 
has been at pains to go through the cross-examination 
in that respect. Well, Sir, he points out too, rightly 
enough, that there is a difference between the columns 
headed (A) and the columns headed (B) because the 
columns headed (A) contain figures based upon some 
months of actual experience whereas the columns headed 
(B) do not. 

British Railways has been coming to the Transport 
Tribunal now at intervals since 1950, asking from time 
to time for increasing charging powers. Whenever one 
comes and asks for increased charging powers one has, 
of course, to form some estimate of what is going to 
be the net yield to the undertaking of the exercise of those 
charging powers. Year after year forecasts have been put 
forward, and they have, by and large, been found to be 
reasonably accurate forecasts. 

It is not a matter of mathematical calculation giving 
a forecast of a net yield of an increase in fares. It is 
a matter of expertise which can only be conducted by 



those who have been through the mill, have the experience, 
know the behaviour and habits of railway income and 
can, therefore, arm themselves and make an informed 
forecast. 

Any forecast must be a forecast based on anticipation, 
and the forecast in the column headed (B) shares with all 
its predecessors the fact that it is not tested and ex 
hypothec cannot be tested, because it is made before the 
event, being a forecast by events. That is not to say it is 
not an exercise which is not capable of being gone 
through. My submission is that there is no one better 
to make such a forecast than Mr. Dickson and his 
associates. They are people who have done it before. 
They know what has happened in the past. They know 
what the effect of past increases has been. They use 
their knowledge and their experience to bring their judg- 
ment to bear upon the problem this time. 

Mr. Dickson is criticised because his forecast of net 
yield in column (8) takes a monetary form and is not 
split between the various destinations to which the traffic 
shed by the abolition of day return fares, for example, 
will go. There is a very simple explanation for that. 
When you are making a forecast you forecast in pounds, 
shillings and pence. Railwaymen get their returns; they 
know what their returns are ; they get them weekly and 
monthly, classified into ordinary fares, season ticket 
revenue and so on. So they know how the revenue is 
behaving. What they do not know is how .the individual 
passengers are behaving. It is said, rightly by my learned 
friend, that a person who cannot now get a day return 
fare because it is abolished may not travel at all, may 
take a full ticket, may take a weekly season ticket or 
may take an off-peak return. That is certainly so, but 
within these after-the-event happenings is to be found our 
problem of ordinary tickets, off-peak return tickets or 
weekly tickets. There is no means of knowing which of 
them are the lineal descendants of the old day return 
travellers. You cannot find out unless you hold some 
short of census, and that again is prohibitive in cost. 
You do not know the allocation, but you do know how 
•the finances are going to behave. You have got your 
experience of the past of how the money income is going 
to behave, but just how the individual passengers are 
going to change and just how many are going to one 
and how many to another rate is something which there is 
no means in the ordinary machinery of finding out. There 
is no experience upon which to base a forecast. That is 
why Mr. Dickson was very keen to keep to his forecast 
in column (8) and not embark upon what he regarded 
as speculation in the column (10) which has now been 
added. He had done his best with it, because he was 
invited to do it, and there it is. 

I would like to point out that this is not the first 
time that this sort of problem has arisen, this problem 
of the abolition of day returns. This is not the first 
statutory fare which will have been abolished. A few 
years ago there were upon the railway early morning 
cheap returns, and these early morning tickets, the 
successors of the old workmen’s tickets, were whittled 
down, until finally there came the application for a scheme 
in which provision was made for their abolition. Of 
course a forecast had to be made of the net yield from 
that abolition. Some of the early morning returns would 
go into weekly seasons and some into ordinary tickets, 
but there was no means of telling which did which, but 
there was a means of telling how the revenue behaved in 
consequence. 

This case is in no wise dissimilar from that. It puts 
forward the estimate in column (8) of the net yield as 
being as valid a forecast as any which have been made 
'in the past, based on experience, based even on the 
experience of the abolition of the statutory ticket, namely, 
the early morning return, which represents a precedent. 

The difference of Mr. Dickson in taking it a stage 
further arises out of the fact that if you are going to 
forecast in money, which is the way in which your returns 
are coming in, you are making an informed guess, if 
you like, based upon experience. If you are going to 
divide it up into classes of travellers who are going to 
contribute that money then you are doing two things. 
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You are doing the first, and upon the first you are 
engrafting a second forecast, a forecast of how the 
former day return travellers will behave. You have got 
two cumulative forecasts to make, when your chances of 
being wrong, of course, are doubled mathematically, if 
you have two forecasts to make, one after the other. 
Mathematically the chances of column CIO) being wrong 
are twice those of column (8). 

In my submission there is no difference between 
column (8) in this table, which has been so attacked by 
my learned friend, and all the other forecasts which have 
been made by British Railways or. indeed, by London 
Transport in the past. It is a forecast which has got to 
be made, otherwise one cannot inform the Tribunal what 
is expected to be the result of the proposals. It has been 
made by the practical men who alone can make it. In 
my submission it is as firm as figures in the past have been 
and one upon which the Tribunal can found their con- 
siderations. 

I think I have dealt with the criticisms of the items in 
the expenditure and revenue account. It throws out. 
as my learned friend pointed out this morning, a surplus, 
after payment of interest, of £1.5m., and which I now 
concede, since I have added £im. to the revenue, to be 
£ 1.75m. Is that an excessive surplus? Is it a proper 
surplus? What sort of surplus is it. and how do we 
test it ? 

Mr. Hill says that you must not call it a reserve 
because it cannot be put to reserve. Well. I accept that. 

I will accept the neutral term “ surplus.” Mr. Hill says 
that if there had been a chance of it being put to reserve 
then it might be right to have it larger than is the position 
at the present time when it cannot be put to reserve. In 
my submission that is one of the fundamental fallacies 
of the opposition's viewpoint in this case. We are not 
here concerned with what is the statutory duty of British 
Railways with regard to British Railways as a whole, 
applied as it were in minuscule to the portion with which 
we are dealing. What we are doing at this stage of 
the exercise is to consider what an ordinary, commercial 
undertaking, whether or not owned by the taxpayer, ought 
to produce ? If it is a healthy undertaking, capable 
of producing a surplus, what surplus ought it to produce ? 
That is the exercise, and it is not conditioned by any 
statutory requirements of British Railways as a whole 
because they apply only to British Railways as a whole. 

My learned friend said this morning .and this arises 
out of this argument which I submit is fallacious, that if 
it was shown that the deficit was coming down at such 
a rate that there was an appreciable prospect of solvency, 
so that another £lm. from London would fill the bowl, 
then, indeed, they could appreciate the position. In 
other words, the London surplus is to be tested and is to 
be different according to the finances of the rest of British 
Railways to which it is tied. That is the fallacy. 

I have abandoned testing the needs of British Railways 
from the London Lines by British Railways as a whole 
because, as I pointed out, that would lead, indeed, to our 
asking to soak the Londoners, to screw every penny which 
could possibly be got from them. We do not adopt that 
attitude, but we ask, on the other hand, not to be driven 
into the line of saying, “ Oh, well, the rest of the country 
has a deficit. It is a bit hard on London to be asked 
to make a profit.” That is an argument which I put to 
Mr. Hill. “ As others have got a deficit why can not we 
have a deficit too ? ”, which it is fair to him to say he 
repelled. 

This exercise which I invite you to go through is 
one of saying what is the proper surplus for these London 
Lines viewed in isolation, and it cannot be right to say 
that today, when there is a big British Railways deficit, 
the surplus ought to be a minimum whereas in a few years, 
when British Railways, as Parliament contemplates, will 
not have any deficit it should be larger so that the proper 
contribution, to use the phaseology of the section, is to 
be increased at a time when it is less needed. That 
paradox again, in my submission, emphasises the fallacy 
underlying this argument. 



[Continued 



Any surplus which is made will, of course, go to reduce 
the deficit of British Railways. That is clear as a matter 
of accounting. It means that whatever surplus is made 
will be that much less money for the taxpayer to have to 
find. Mr. Hill says that does not matter a bit because 
the taxpayer is merely lending it, and he will get his 
interest on it. That answer of his ignores the whole 
question from where new money for investment comes. 
New money for investment comes from savings, whether 
it is compulsory saving out of the taxpayer’s pocket or 
the savings of individuals or the savings of industry. One 
way of looking at what I am propounding to the Tribunal 
is to say that this undertaking, like every other under- 
taking, ought to make a modest contribution to its own 
self-financing by saving a modest amount, and modest 
it is in all conscience when one looks at the size of it 
compared with the capital employed or at the turnover. 

In my submission the margin, after paying interest, is 
a sum of £ljm. and the question I pose is this. Is this 
a proper surplus for a commercial undertaking with a 
turnover of £36m. ? It is less than 5 per cent, to start 
with. It is a surplus which has to bear in mind, and 
in my submission should be gauged against, a number 
of factors. 

Firstly, there is the factor of contingencies. We know 
about the wage arbitration which is pending this very 
week. We may as prudent people think it wise to provide 
something more than the minimum of £'lm. which also 
appears in the accounts. 

The next factor is the one of self-financing the amount 
of replacement depreciation uplift — £|m. My learned 
friend pointed out this morning that the Tribunal has 
interpreted the word “ depreciation ” in the Statute as 
meaning historic cost depreciation. I loyally accept that, 
but what I am concerned with here is the fact that there 
has on average to be provided somehow a sum of £4m. 
if the assets, as they fall due for replacement, are to be 
replaced. It is a piece of self-financing which is proper, 
and which was recognised as proper by the Tribunal in 
their judgment in the London Transport case last time. 
That is another factor to be taken into account in gauging 
the proper amount of the surplus. 

Another factor is the self-financing of unremunerative 
capital expenditure, and finally there is the factor of the 
interest on the suspended debt, or the remaining half of 
it, if, as we anticipate, the Minister extinguishes one half. 
My learned friend waxed indignant about it this morning. 
My point on it is simply this, that the suspended debt 
represents capital assets which are being used by the 
undertaking and on which they pay no capital charges. 
The reason why they pay no capital charges is because 
British Railways as a whole are in a state of finance 
which led Parliament to make that concession as a help 
to get them back to solvency. 

Parliament made no such concession to London Trans- 
port. If a passenger uses Victoria Station (Underground) 
he is using an asset, that is the station and its appur- 
tenances, in respect of which interest charges have to be 
extracted from him. If a passenger uses Victoria Station 
(Main Line — British Railways) he is using an asset on 
which there is no capital charge at all at the present 
time. 

At some stage in the future there may or may not be 
capital charges, but if one is looking to see what is the 
proper rate of surplus which an undertaking should, and 
could be expected reasonably to produce, one should 
bear in mind, should one not, the assets which it is 
using ? My submission upon this aspect of the matter 
is simply this, that here are assets being used, bearing 
in mind the fact that there is no capital charge by way 
of interest on this very considerable amount of assets. 
These are all pre-modernisation assets. It includes 99 
per cent of the railways, all of . the real property, the 
cuttings and earthworks, and so forth, all being used 
without capital charge. 

If the test, as I submit it is, is what is this Viable 
undertaking able to earn reasonably if it were on its 
own, and then construct it on its own, having made 
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reasonable payments in respect of the assets it uses, the 
conclusion has to be reached accordingly that the surplus 
should be higher rather than lower on that account. 

That is all I have to say about the size of the surplus 
which I commend to the Tribunal as being modest, one 
which represents a real minimum by way of proper con- 
tribution to the finances of British Railways. 

I now go on to deal, at no great length I hope, with 
the matters which arise in practice on the way in which 
the money is to be raised. Those ways are three in 
number— the Fenchurch Street Lines, day returns and 
season tickets. Of those the first is really the removal 
of anomalies. 

The Fenchurch Street Line, as I said in opening, is 
a line just like any other British Railways line, and what- 
ever may have been the historical justification for giving 
it a cheaper scale of fares than any other British Railways 
line none exists today. That statement which I made 
in opening has been borne out by the fact that among 
the many and varied arguments addressed to you there 
has not been one which has suggested that there is any 
logical reason for differentiating between the Fenchurch 
Street Line passengers and the other passengers of British 
Railways. That is one argument which has been con- 
spicuous by its absence. 

•It is in connection with the Fenchurch Street Lines that 
Mr. Elton raised what I venture to call the bogey of 
“ assimilation up,” upon which we heard too from my 
learned friend this morning. Assimilation up, and I think 
I must plead guilty to having invented that term last 
time, and I wish I had not, under the present regime 
of two separate Orders, one for each of the two organisa- 
tions, can only happen with the assent of this Tribunal. 
Assimilation up contemplates a system whereby the rates 
of one are below the other and where in certain cases 
the rates of the lower one are raised to be equivalent to 
the higher. Ex hypothesi that can only happen with the 
consent of the Tribunal. That is the safeguard of those 
who raise this bogey, but they seek to say that the bogey 
is a much larger proportion than in fact it can 
possibly Ibe. 

There is an example of assimilation up in the present 
pair of Applications because, as you know, consequent 
upon the Application to raise the fares of the Fenchurch 
Street Lines to the level obtaining on the rest of British 
Railways there is a proposal coming from London Trans- 
port to charge the same higher rates of fares on their 
trains on the section which is in fact part of the Fen- 
church Street Lines. 

The number of cases where that can arise is limited 
by geography and by fact. This is a new addition to a 
very small select and limited category of cases where 
the two organisations occupy the same track. 

In the existing Order, and it has been there since the 
•beginning of fares schemes so far as my recollection 
serves, you will find that London Transport have power 
to charge British Railways ordinary fares, which are higher 
than London Transport, on the Metropolitan Line from 
Harrow to Amersham, and what goes with it, the two 
branches off that line to Watford and Chesham, and also 
on the Bakerloo Line from Queens Park to Watford. 
In both those cases those provision have been there since 
the beginning of the control by the Tribunal under 
nationalisation, and for the very good reason that in 
practice you cannot have a different fare. It has got 
to be the same fare, whatever the level, because you 
cannot have trains going between one station and the 
next where passengers are told, “Well, you must pay 
more for taking the train which has just come in than 
you would pay on the train after it because it is a different 
colour.” That just does not work, it cannot be expected 
to work and no transport operator would think of 
working it. 

The Bow Road to Upminster section is simply one of 
those sections, and that is why assimilation up is going 
to be asked for by London Transport. It is not because 
there is any deep-laid plot to depart from assimilation, 
and then get it back again at a higher level or anything 



of that kind. In the case of the Bow Road to Upminster 
line, although the provision has to go into the London 
Transport scheme because it is in fact a London Transport 
train, the revenues are not London Transport revenues, 
because as you heard from the evidence in this case, on 
that portion of the track it is a British Railways line. 
British Railways take the revenue, British Railways pay 
London Transport for providing the London Transport 
trains and British Railways take the difference. 

This bogey of assimilation up, which my learned friend 
Mr. Elton foresaw by looking at the Application is clearly 
not present because there is only one instance of 
assimilation up in relation to very special circumstances. 
There are other cases, such as the one I put to Mr. 
Dickson, the first example which came into my mind, 
of going by rail between Wembley and Euston, taking 
either system, although not on the same tracks. You 
have got a choice of either railway according to which 
station you use, and Mr. Dickson you will recall said 
that it was the kind of case at which they would look, 
and if they thought right they would assimilate, and 
that meant assimilate down of course, because there is 
no asking in either of these Applications for permission 
to assimilate up in any such case. It is assimilate down, 
if it is assimilation at all. 

That is really, I think, all that needs to be said about 
the bogey of assimilation up, but it may perhaps be 
proper to look at which Mr. Dickson said, for this rather 
special reason that my learned friend Mr. Elton suggested 
that what he said in re-examination was different from 
what he said in cross-examination. There are two 
answers to that matter. One is that when you read care- 
fully through what Mr. Dickson said you will find die 
questions all seemed to be about this one specific line 
Bow Road to Upminster. For example, if you look at 
page 67, Question 1553, there is this “ (Q) People in that 
area are now faced with this future, that they are going 
to be paying, if your new approach is accepted, what 
the fares structure of the more expensive Board requires, 
and when I say ‘expensive’ I mean expensive to that 
part of the area ? (A) Yes, I think that is sensible.” 

About what area is Mr. Elton talking ? If Mr. Dickson 
remembered it there is a clue in the preceding question 
where he asked “You may be serving a different type 
of market, but over a lot of the area with which I am 
concerned you are serving the same market precisely ? ” 

Is that question put with sufficient precision to convey 
that what is being talked about is the question of the 
principle generally as opposed to the question of the Bow 
Road to Upminster line? I do not know. 

Mr. Dickson was quite categorical in answering the 
questions which I endeavoured to phrase so as not to 
be leading in my re-examination. You will recall that on 
page 70 I had brought him to the case of competing 
routes like the Wembley-Euston one I suggested, and I 
asked him to think about them. I then said this at 
Question 1619: “(Q) What is the result of the thought ?", 
and I do not think even my learned friend will say that 
is a leading question. 

{Mr. Goff) : No, I pass that one 1 

(Mr. Fay): The answer was, “ The result of the thought 
is that where we feel that by having two different levels 
of fares there may be a substantial — and I say ‘ substan- 
tial’ — alteration in the flows of traffic, then we have 
agreed that the proper thing to do is to have a common 
fare.” I go on at Question 1620 to ask this, “(Q) At 
what level ? (A) It would have to be of course at the 
London Transport level, the lower level.” Of course that 
is right. Sir, because there is no other legal alternative. 

My answer in fact is that there Is no inconsistency 
between Mr. Dickson’s statements which at first sight 
seem to be of general import, if one considers that they 
were being asked about a limited subject matter. 

In my submission it would be quite wrong to leave 
the evidence in a state which left you uncertain as to 
its meaning. This Tribunal has a duty, as I understand 
it, in holding this Public Inquiry to ascertain the facts, 
irrespective of whomever puts them before you. We 
certainly have a statutory duty, which is contained in 
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Section 45f6), to give to the Tribunal assistance. The 
subsection says. "It shall be the duty of the said two 
Boards to give to the tribunal all such assistance as is 
necessary or " — and I underline the disjunctive—" as the 
tribunal may require for the purpose of exercising their 
power to make orders under this section." We should 
be failing in our duty if we did not commend to you 
what has'to be taken into consideration what Mr. Dickson 
said in re-examination. If you have got any doubt about 
it I would ask you to invite us to clarify that doubt, 
and we will do so either by allowing me to take instruc- 
tions and give you the answer or by recalling Mr. Dickson, 
but it would be wrong in a Public Inquiry of this kind 
to leave matters to be decided according to something 
which was not clear. My submission is that it is quite 
clear, and I pass from it. 

Perhaps I might, before leaving this question of assimi- 
lation. call attention to where there will in future be, 
if this Application is granted, a difference in fares. As 
regards ordinary fares there will be a difference between 
the fares on British Railways trains on the one hand and, 
on the other hand, the fares on the tubes and buses, 
ordinary and return, over 10 miles, with no difference up 
to 10 miles. You have heard no suggestion that there 
is going to be any assimilation down by charging less 
than the maximum in order to compete with the buses. 
When I say buses I include the coach lines, the Green 
l ine coaches which ask the same fares. It is going to 
follow that for longer journeys the public wijl have the 
alternative of the more expensive but quicker train 
journey or the less expensive and slower coach journey 
or. if anyone is really hardy enough to take a journey 
of 1 1 miles or more by bus. by bus. That is the position 
as regard ordinary fares, single and return. 

As regards season tickets there is going to be a 
difference over 3 miles, but not below, between the rail- 
ways of British Railways and the railways of London 
Transport. Season tickets, of course, are something 
peculiar to railways. There are no season tickets on 
buses. The man who takes a season ticket on British 
Railways is getting his travel a good deal cheaper, as one 
can see from the figures in the tables which have been put 
in. than the bus traveller. 



they should pay rather than seek alternatives; and it is 
in the season ticket travel that British Railways must seek 
its additional revenue if additional revenue from its 



So I ask you to say at the end of day, as at the 
beginning, that this case is made out, that the burden 
is fairly shared and that British Railways, with this fares 
order will have a logical fare structure of maximum 
ordinary fares within which it is free to charge lesser 
amounts by way of cheap tickets as the occasion presents 
itself and as the opportunities of increasing the net revenue 
thereby offer. It will also have an obligation to afford 
cheap travel to the people who travel regularly to work 
and buy season tickets for that purpose, and that will 
be a logical scale of tapered season ticket charges and 
so there will be throughout the system, since the Pen- 
church Street Line as a separate obligation will be 
abolished, the same uniform provision understandable by 
those who purchase the tickets. 

Having mentioned the Fenchurch Street Lines, I am 
reminded about one thing I intended to say, and that is to 
remind you that there are two Fenchurch Street Lines. 
There is not only the one upon which attention has 
been concentrated, the Uptninster Line, which is subject 
to the trains of both organisations; there is the other 
line to Tilbury, the last station within the area being 
Purfleet, and it also attracts at present the cheaper rate 
and it is not shared with London Transport in any shape 
or form. 

In a nutshell my case is that the surplus Which is 
thrown out at the end of the day of £lfm. or there- 
abouts — and I do not mind if it is a little more, my 
clients will hope it is — represents, within the words of 
the statute, a “ proper contribution ” to the finances of 
British Railways as a whole ; “ proper ” gauged, not by 
the requirements of British Railways finances as a whole, 
but by looking at London Lines in isolation as an under- 
taking and saying: “An undertaking such as this ought 
to make a surplus of something up to £2m„” and that 
is what we would expect if it were an independent com- 
mercial undertaking, whether owned by the public or 
owned by anyone else. Thank you, Sir. 



As between those differences there is going to be the 
adjustment, if you permit it, only upwards in the cases 
where there are trains running on the same track, not 
the same pair of lines necessary but the same track, and 
through the same stations. There are three cases in all — 
the Metropolitan Line, the London Midland Line from 
Queen's Park to Watford and the Bow Road to Upminster 
portion ; and there is going to be, as Mr. Dickson says, 
assimilation down in cases where they think it appropriate 
to avoid considerable interchange of passengers. That 
is all. 

As regards day returns I invite you to say at the end 
of the day, as I invited you to say at the beginning, that 
•it is quite wrong in all the circumstances in which British 
Railways operate today, in circumstances aggravated by 
the peak which seems to be getting shorter and more 
overloaded as the years go by, that British Railways 
should be compelled to give daily return fares at a cheap 
rate available in the peak. And as a matter of principle 
I commend to the Tribunal the case for withdrawing 
that concession altogether. 

As regards the season tickets, the rates which are 
proposed are still rates which show a considerable saving 
to the purchaser of the season ticket as compared with 
the ordinary traveller, and judging by the vociferousness 
of the opposition they are rates which the payers will feel 



(Mr. Goff): Obviously I am not entitled to reply and 
I would not seek it because my friend has had the reply, 
but would you permit me to make one brief comment 
on the fanciful example of Mathew, Mark, Luke and 
John ; it was not put to Mr. Hill and, therefore, he has 
not had opportunity of dealing with ft ? 

( President ): Very well. 

(Mr. Goff) : I will be very brief. That example, in my 
submission, is not a true analogy at all because there 
one is considering what the individuals ought to pay, 
whereas in the costing exercise one is considering how 
much one collection as a unit ought to be charged with 
the expenses. Here it is not a question of Mathew, 
Mark and Luke individually but of Mathew, Mark and 
Luke as a group representing London, and John repre- 
senting the others ; and that is an entirely different 
proposition and, therefore, it is no analogous example 
at all. 

(Mr. Fay): I do not think my learned friend could 
have understood what I said about this, but I will not 
ask you to allow me to reply to his reply to my reply. 

(President) : Then we will now proceed with the London 
Transport Application. 
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IN THE COURT OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 
LONDON FARES AND MISCELLANEOUS CHARGES DIVISION 



In the matter of the London Fares (British Railways) Orders 1963 and 1964 
British Railways Board 



1964 No. 3 
Applicants 



Reasons for Decision of the Tribunal 

This application for an Order under s.45 of the 
Transport Act, 1962 (hereafter referred to as “ the Act ”) 
to replace the London Fares (British Railways) Orders, 

1963 and 1964 was made on 7th August 1964. At that 
date the Applicants had increased their charges in 
accordance with the special procedure for the temporary 
authorisation of increased maximum charges contained 
in s.48 of the Act, the increases dating from 19th 
July 1964. It was contended by Mr. Goff, who appeared 
for the County Councils of London, Middlesex and 
Surrey, that the Applicants had misused their powers 
under s.48. That is a matter which is not within 
the jurisdiction of this Tribunal. Mr. Goff recognised 
this, but suggested that we might possibly express an 
opinion on it. We should consider it an abuse of our 
position to express any opinion about the activities of 
the Applicants other than those with which we are 
required by statute to deal. 

The application has annexed to it a draft Order which, 
in addition to making permanent the increased maximum 
charges temporarily authorised under s.48 of the Act, 
permits further increases in three respects. The draft 
Order provides for maximum season ticket scales higher 
by approximately 5 per cent, than those temporarily 
authorised and, unlike the previous Orders, it no longer 
provides for the maximum ordinary fares on the 
Applicants’ Fenchurch Street Lines to be on the sam? 
scale as those on the railways of the London Transport 
Board, and it no longer makes provision for day return 
tickets. These further increases represent an alteration 
of the fares structure intended to produce a fares structure 
appropriate to the Applicants’ undertaking and no longer 
tied to that of the London Transport Board. They con- 
sequently represent a break with the principle of 
assimilation, which led to the two fares structures being 
identical in all important respects. It was estimated by 
Mr. E. A. W. Dickson, the Applicants’ Chief Passenger 
Officer, that in a future year the net yield from the charges 
introduced under the s.48 procedure would be £l-6m. 
and the net yield from the further increases which could 
be made under the draft Order would be £lm. Mr. Goff 
stated that his clients did not object in principle to the 
confirmation of the increased maximum charges intro- 
duced under the s.48 procedure, but contended that our 
Order ought not to go beyond this. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the Applicants’ case 
was that in a future year the passenger receipts from their 
London lines at the charges being made before 19th July 

1964 would be £36-3m. The working expenses would 
absorb £32-7m., leaving a margin of £3-6m. available to 
meet interest and reserves. The addition of the estimated 
yields from the increases sought (£l-6m. and £lm.) would 
increase the margin to £6 - 2m. We were, however, invited 
to deduct from this £lm., being the estimated cost of an 
offer of further increases in wage rates made by the 
Applicants on 6th November 1964, so reducing the margin 
available to meet interest and reserves to £5’2m. Of this, 
£3-7m. would be required for interest, so leaving £l-5m. 
for reserves. 

In order to produce these figures the Applicants had 
to make an estimated apportionment between their 
revenue from and costs incurred in carrying passengers by 
rail on journeys wholly within the London Passenger 
Transport Area, which are the subject of this application, 
and the remainder of the revenue and costs of their under- 
taking, which is not. The correctness of this estimated 
apportionment was challenged by the three County 
Councils for whom Mr. Goff appeared. It was contended 
that it attributed to passengers on journeys wholly within 
the Area (hereafter referred to as “ London Area 
Passengers ”) too little revenue, and that it charged them 
with too much of the working expenses. 

On the revenue side, the estimated passenger receipts 
were confined to receipts from the fares paid by passengers 
and did not include any apportionment of the Applicants’ 
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miscellaneous receipts of £8-45m., which, so far as they 
are material to this application, fall under three heads. 

First, there are the receipts from commercial advertising. 
These amount to £0-3m., of which Mr. W. I. Winchester, 
the Applicants’ Director of Budgets, would attribute about 
£005m. to London. 

Secondly, the letting of sites produces £lm., of which 
Mr. Winchester would attribute £0-2m. to London. 

Thirdly, the receipts from catering amount to £0-432m., 
which, if apportioned on the same basis as the two 
preceding items, would give £0-08m. to London- 

Upon consideration, the Applicants agreed that some- 
thing should be added to the receipts attributable to 
London in respect of commercial advertising and the 
letting of sites, and they did not quarrel with the total 
figure of £0-25m. for these items. The Applicants also 
accepted the point about catering in principle, but ques- 
tioned the validity of the apportionment of one-fifth to 
London. It was suggested that the average London Area 
passenger does not have meals in railway refreshment 
rooms, but only uses such of them as are licensed for 
liquid refreshment on his way home, and that the financial 
result of this is impossible to estimate. It was aiso 
suggested that some of the refreshment room receipts 
come from customers who are not passengers. We see 
no reason, however, why the London lines and the 
revenues from London Area passengers should not be 
credited with their fair proportion of the receipts from 
such customers. If it be true that the bulk of the 
refreshment room trade attributable to passengers on the 
London lines consists of the sale of intoxicating liquor, it 
may well be that the rate of profit is higher than in 
refreshment rooms patronized by main line travellers, 
where the proportion of food consumed may be higher. 
Upon the meagre evidence before us we do not feel able 
to apportion the refreshment room receipts in the same 
manner as the other miscellaneous receipts, but we do 
not feel that we ought to leave them out of consideration 
altogether, as we were invited to do by Mr. Fay, who 
appeared for the Applicants. 

It was also suggested that something should be added 
for receipts from car parking at stations. The total gross 
receipts for car parking are £0-3m. Mr. Winchester 
thought that a costing exercise on this item alone would 
show some profit, though he thought it would be offset 
by other expenses on the other items. 

All these items are admissible in principle. Doing the 
best we can on the slender information available, we 
think that it would be fair to give some effect to them 
by rounding up the £0-25m. admitted by the Applicants 
to £0-3m. and to commence the estimate leading to the 
margin available on the basis of the fares before 19th 
July 1964 to meet interest and reserves with £36-6m., 
rather than the £36-3m. adopted by the Applicants. 

Turning to the apportionment of the working expenses, 
Mr. Goff submitted that the £32-7m. adopted by the 
Applicants was too much by a sum which might well 
be of the order of £lm. or more. The expenses of 
£32-7m. have been built up by a series of estimates, which 
in some cases involve apportionment of joint expenses. 

The first point of attack was the sum of £3^7m., which 
the Applicants contended was the proper London con- 
tribution towards the expenses of through trains. 

For the purpose of their estimates the Applicants 
divided through trains between those which, although 
starting or terminating outside the London Passenser 
Transport Area, are predominantly required for the move- 
ment of passengers internal to the Area, and other through 
trains which call within the Area, but which are mainly 
concerned with the movement of passengers outside the 
Area or between Area stations and other stations. Trains 
in the first category are referred to as “ suburban through 
trains ” and the longer distance trains as “ other through 
trains ”. The expenses of suburban through trains have 
been divided in the ratio which the passenger-miles of 
Area passengers bear to the total passenger-miles for the 
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trains. In the case of other through trains the expenses 
of each service between extreme stops within the Area 
were first estimated pro rata to train mileage and this 
figure was then allocated between Area and non-Area 
passengers pro rata to passenger-miles. Of the £3-7m. 
apportioned to the Area passengers, £2m. was in respect 
of suburban through trains and £l-7m. in respect of 
other through trains. 

Mr. Goff made the point, though he agreed that the 
effect of it might be small, that the train-mile apportion- 
ment was applied to the other through trains only, 
whereas it should have been applied also to the suburban 
through trains, because insofar as they are through trains 
the portion outside London should be dealt with on 
exactly the same principle as the other through trains. 
Mr. Goff submitted that it was a difference in degree, 
but not in principle. Mr. Winchester, on the other hand, 
said that there was a difference in the quality and nature 
of the service, one service being mainly London and the 
other only accidentally London. 

Mr. GofFs main contention on the topic of train 
movement was that the method of apportionment on 
passenger-miles works unfairly as against London, because 
in the London Area there are a lot of passengers and 
the non-London passengers are few, so that having trains 
full adds substantially to the revenue without at the 
same time adding to the costs proportionately to the 
number of passengers carried. It was accordingly sug- 
gested that if the division by passenger-miles is to be 
adopted, there ought to be a substantial allowance in 
favour of London. In the alternative, it was contended 
that the purpose of the train, rather than passenger-miles, 
should be taken as the apportioning factor. On this 
basis London would be charged with all, or most, of 
the cost of the suburban through trains, and would be 
relieved of all. or most, of the cost of the other through 
trains. The effect of so doing, it was contended, would 
be to add a small amount to the £2m. apportioned in 
respect of suburban through trains, but substantially to 
relieve London of the £l-7m. apportioned in respect of 
other through trains. 

Mr. Fay countered this argument by inviting us to 
consider the position of four persons sharing a house, 
where the only fair division of the expenses would be 
one-quarter each. 

We are of opinion that a primary apportionment by 
train-miles and a secondary apportionment by passenger- 
miles produces a fair result. Our only criticism of the 
Applicants’ method is that they have not made the 
primary apportionment in respect of the suburban through 
trains as well as in respect of the other through trains. 
As Mr. Goff said, the effect of this upon the result may 
be small. 

Similar points were made as to £3m. or £3-1 m., which 
is part of the terminal and documentation expenses of 
£5-9m., and as to part of the £4-3m. for track and the 
£3-4m. for signalling, which make up the total of £7-7m. 
apportioned by the Applicants to these items. We need 
not consider these matters in detail since it was accepted 
by Mr. Fay that the same principle would be applicable 
to them as to train movement. 

Mr. Goff’s last point on working expenses concerned the 
£3m. apportioned for general administration and over- 
heads. The £3m. is 10 per cent, of the working expenses, 
that being the percentage for the Applicants’ undertaking 
as a whole, but Mr. Goff submitted that the percentage 
could be expected to be less in London, where the traffic 
to be controlled is concentrated. The test which Mr. 
Winchester applied to this matter was to compare the 
figures for general administration and overheads of the 
Applicants’ Southern Region, which relate as to 40 per 
cent, to London passengers, with those of their other 
Regions, which relate only as to 5 per cent, to London 
passengers, when he found that the Southern Region 
percentage was the same as those of the other Regions. 
We accept this as a proper test, and we are satisfied that 
the percentage taken by the Applicants is correct. 

Mr. Goff’s contention was that London had been over- 
charged to a substantial extent in respect of movement 
expenses coupled with track and signalling, terminal and 
documentation, and general administration and overheads, 
though his witness, Mr. Hill, did not quantify the extent. 
We are not prepared to accept this contention. In our 
view the overcharging can only be small. We have no 
material which would assist us to quantify it, and we can 
do no more than regard it as a factor to be borne in 
mind in exercising our discretion. 



We have thus arrived at the conclusion that if the fares 
were to be increased so as to produce a further. £1 -6m., 
as to which there is no dispute, the net margin after 
making an allowance of £l-0m. for the increase in wages 
based on the offer made by the Applicants on 6th 
November 1964 and after meeting the payment of interest 
would be slightly over £0-8m. 

We have next to consider whether such a net margin 
would be adequate. The only guidance which we are 
given by the Act on this topic is that by s.45(4) we are 
enjoined to do nothing which will in our opinion prevent 
the Applicants from levying charges which make a proper 
contribution to the discharge of their financial duty, 
taking into account their present circumstances and future 
prospects and any directions given to them by the Minister 
of Transport under the Act. The Applicants’ financial 
duty during the current period of five years beginning 
with 1st January 1963 is defined by s.22(4) of the Act as 
being so to conduct their business as to place them- 
selves at the earliest possible date in such a position 
that their revenue will be, and continue to be, not less 
than sufficient for making provision for the meeting of 
charges properly chargeable to revenue, taking one year 
with another. 

The information at present available does not indicate 
that the Applicants will succeed in placing themselves 
in that position at an early date. For their first five years’ 
working they are entitled under s.22(3) of the Act to 
claim grants to meet any deficit which arises on their 
revenue account in that period up to a maximum of 
£450m. In their first year alone their deficit was £134m. 
and in their second year the deficit estimated to have 
been incurred is a further amount of £122m. This means 
that out of the total grants available for the five years 
no less than £256m. have already been used. Mr. 
Winchester stated that he thought that it was unlikely 
that the Applicants would succeed in placing themselves 
in the position required by s.22(4) of the Act within the 
period thereby allowed. 

Meanwhile, until they have fulfilled their duty under 
s.22(4) of the Act the Applicants are relieved by s.22(6) 
of the obligation imposed upon them by s.l8(3) of estab- 
lishing a general reserve. Mr. Goff submitted that, since 
the Applicants are not for the time being under an 
obligation to establish a general reserve, they ought not 
to seek to raise from their London Area passengers more 
revenue than is sufficient to meet their working expenses 
(including historic cost depreciation of movable assets) 
and their interest charges in respect of the carriage of 
those passengers: any excess would not form a reserve 
for the benefit of the London Area passengers, but would 
merely go to reduce to an insignificant extent the deficit 
upon the Applicants’ undertaking as a whole. 

While we accept the correctness of Mr. Goff’s sub- 
mission that the Applicants are not at present bound to 
secure revenue greater than that necessary to meet their 
working expenses and interest charges, we do not agree 
with his further contention that the Applicants ought 
not to seek from London Area passengers revenue greater 
than that necessary to meet the Applicants’ working 
expenses and interest charges in respect of the carriage of 
those passengers. Our task is to make an Order fixing 
maximum charges which will make a proper contribution 
to the discharge of the Applicants’ financial duty. The 
fact that the Applicants appear to have very little, if any, 
prospect of discharging their financial duty in the fore- 
seeable future does not relieve them from the obligation 
of trying to do so by any reasonable means in their 
power. In our opinion, it would be wrong to fix maxi- 
mum charges in respect of the London lines below what 
would otherwise be proper amounts because the Appli- 
cants’ undertaking as a whole is not for the time being 
paying its way. Conversely, it would not be right to fix 
excessive maximum charges in respect of the London lines 
on that account. 

We think that the correct manner in which to approach 
the problem is to consider what would be a proper level 
of fares if the Applicants’ London lines were a self- 
contained undertaking. If they were a self-contained 
undertaking, some allowance would have to be made for 
reserves, as is done in Mr. Winchester’s exhibit WW1, 
which leads to the estimated margin available to meet 
interest and reserves of £5-2m., of which £3 -7m. would 
be absorbed in interest, leaving a net margin of £l-5m. 
tor reserves and for meeting contingencies. 

Mr. Winchester told us that the net margin would 
to meet £0-5m. for what is known as “ replacement 
uplift” and £025m. for non-productive expenditure on 
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improvements. These figures were not challenged. We 
do not, however, think that we ought to limit the net 
margin to an irreducible minimum of £0-75m. If the 
Applicants’ London lines were a self-contained under- 
taking, we should think it proper to make some additional 
provision for contingencies, including the possibility that 
the amount of £lm. provided for increased wages on 
the basis of the offer made by the Applicants might prove 
to be inadequate. 

It follows, therefore, that we do not regard the surplus 
of slightly over £0-8m. as being adequate, and that we 
must seek some further revenue from such of the proposed 
further changes in the Applicants’ fare structure as we 
consider to be justified. 

This necessitates considering what yield could be 
expected from the proposed further changes. Mr. Dickson 
estimated that the raising of the maximum season ticket 
rates would produce a net annual increase in revenue 
of £0-66m., and that the net annual increases which 
would accrue from charging fares on the Fenchurch Street 
Lines at the rates applicable to the rest of the Applicants’ 
undertaking and from the abolition of day return tickets 
would be £0-04m. and £0 28m. respectively. 

Mr. Goff questioned the reliability of Mr. Dickson’s 
estimates. As Mr. Dickson readily admitted, this is a 
matter of judgment. Since it includes estimating the 
effect of abolishing day return tickets, it cannot be an 
easy matter on which to form a judgment. Mr. Dickson’s 
estimate is, however, the only material on this topic 
which we have before us and, while it cannot be expected 
to be wholly accurate, we can do no other than rely 
upon it for the purposes of this case, based as it is upon 
the long experience of Mr. Dickson and those working 
in his department. 

The proposed further changes do not all involve the 
same considerations. The raising of the maximum season 
ticket rates by approximately a further 5 per cent, is 
solely directed to producing more revenue, but the pro- 
posals regarding the Fenchurch Street Lines and the 
abolition of day return fares are put forward as proposals 
for rationalisation rather than for the purpose of revenue 
raising. 

The increased charges on the Applicants’ Fenchurch 
Street Lines were put forward as a removal of anomalies. 
It was said that hitherto the charges on these lines have 
been below the rates applicable to the generality of rail- 
ways, partly because they were cheap to construct, being 
across level country, and partly because they ran through 
a poor area of London. Owing to increases in the London 
Transport rates, the difference is now only effective fo.r 
journeys exceeding ten miles. It is now argued on behalf 
of the Applicants that these lines do not differ in their, 
physical characteristics from any other of the Applicants’ 
lines, and that whatever historical justification there may 
have been for giving them a lower scale of fares than 
any other line of the Applicants, none exists today. 

Mr. J. H. Whittaker, who gave evidence for the 
Sevenoaks Season Ticket Holders’ Association, stated that 
the character of these lines more nearly resembled that 
of the London Transport Board than that of the generality 
of the Applicants’ lines. It was contended by Mr. Elton, 
on behalf of the Barking Borough Council and the South 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee, that if this part of 
the application were to be granted, there would be no 
answer to the proposal coming from the London Trans- 
port Board to charge the same higher rates of fares on 
their trains on the section from Bow Road to Upminster, 
which is in fact part of the Fenchurch Street Lines. 

In this connection it is interesting to notice that the 
reason put forward before this Tribunal in 1950 by the 
British Transport Commission for wishing to apply the 
London Transport fares to the Fenchurch Street Lines 
was that it was impracticable to have rates of charges 
on those lines different from those on the portion of the 
District Railway between Bow Road and Upminster. The 
reason for choosing to apply to the Fenchurch Street 
Lines the London Transport fares payable between Bow 
Road and Upminster was stated by Mr. A. B. B. 
Valentine (as he then was) on 12th May 1950 in the 
following terms (Q. 570) — 

“ On that section of the line the ordinary single fares, 
although considerably below the Railway Executive 
standard, are, of course, higher than the London Trans- 
port standard for ordinary single fares and the line, 
having very much the same character as other London 
Transport Executive lines, being worked by intensive 
services of electric trains, is not unnaturally associated 
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in the minds of the public with the London Transport 

system, and there has been in consequence a strong 

demand for ordinary single fares on that line 

corresponding to those on the rest of the London 

Transport system.” 

After the passage of fourteen years that still seems to 
us to be a good reason, and we are not satisfied that the 
time has come for making a change. We were invited 
to do so on the ground that it would remove anomalies, 
but it seems to us that it would only be done at the cost 
of producing anomalies which do not at present exist in 
the fare structure of the London Transport Board. 

We now turn to the proposal to abolish day return 
fares. It was contended by the Applicants that the 
obligation to provide a day return ticket at twice the 
single fare appropriate to the London Transport Board 
tended to worsen conditions during the peak hours. It 
was stated that if this obligation were abolished, the 
Applicants would still provide cheap day return tickets 
for travel outside the peak hours between stations ten 
or more miles apart. The proposal was put forward 
as a means of improving the lot of the season ticket 
holder by keeping out of his way people taking sporadic 
journeys, who can add themselves to the congestion of 
the peak hours. The contrary view, expressed by Mr. 
Whittaker, was that there are some persons who have 
to travel in the peak hours, but cannot take season 
tickets because they do not go to the same destination 
five days a week, and that since travelling in the peak 
hours is uncomfortable, no one who is not obliged to 
do so will travel at those times. 

In our view, while there is some force in Mr. Whittaker's 
view about those whose employment is not regular 
enough to warrant the buying of season tickets, we think 
that the abolition of the obligatory day return tickets 
would do something to discourage passengers from 
travelling in the peak hours when making casual journeys, 
such as shopping expeditions. We feel that we ought 
to have regard to the interests of the regular peak hour 
season ticket holders, who are the mainstay of the 
Applicants’ London lines, and that we ought not to be 
deflected from a change which will do something to 
ameliorate their lot by the consideration that it would 
operate hardly on a minority of persons who have to 
travel to work during the peak hours, but not always 
to the same destinations. 

In coming to this conclusion about day return tickets 
we are not unmindful of the fact that they were originally- 
introduced by the London Area Passenger Charges 
Scheme, confirmed on 23rd August 1950 as a measure 
of assimilation between the charges of the Applicants 
and those of the London Transport Board. Our decision 
is therefore a departure from the principle of assimilation, 
which has hitherto been applied in the London Area in 
fixing charges under the Act and the corresponding legis- 
lation which it replaced, and which we re-enunciated in 
the reasons for our decision upon Applications 1963 Nos. 
2 and 3. We still regard this as a valuable principle. 
Nevertheless, we feel satisfied that it ought not to be 
allowed to stand in the way of a practical improvement 
in the conditions under which the majority of passengers 
have to travel. 

The proposal to raise the maximum season ticket rates 
by approximately a further 5 per cent, would raise them 
above the corresponding rates of the London Transport 
Board and would be a much greater departure from the 
principle of assimilation, so much so that it could fairly 
be said to involve a complete abandonment of the prin- 
ciple. While we cannot fetter the exercise of our dis- 
cretion by the application of any rules other than rules 
of law, we still accept the argument on assimilation which 
was addressed to us as recently as a year ago. It is 
now sought to depart from it in order to raise further 
revenue to the extent of £0-66m. If we were satisfied that 
the Applicants would be unable to make a proper con- 
tribution from their London fares to the discharge of 
their financial duty without this further revenue, we should 
feel constrained to allow them to raise it. But we are 
not so satisfied. The effect of the other increases in 
their charges which we are satisfied are proper should 
be to enable them to attain a surplus of slightly over 
£l-08m., being slightly over £0-8m. from the making 
permanent of the temporary increases made under s.48 
of the Act and £0-28m. from the abolition of day' return 
tickets. In our view in present circumstances this is 
sufficiently above the irreducible minimum of £0-75m. 
for the charges which the Applicants will be authorised 
to levy to be a proper contribution to the discharge of 
their financial duty. 
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It is necessary to mention only two other matters. 
Mr. Wright, on behalf of the NutSeld Parish Council, 
alleged that the fractions rule operates hardly upon the 
residents of South Nutfield because the distance by rail 
from Redhill to Nutfield is 100 yards over two miles, 
so that the appropriate fare is that for three miles. 
Mr. Goff's clients did not think it right, on the figures 
as they stood, to lead any evidence on that subject or 
to address to us any argument on it, though he reserved 
the right of presenting a case on it at some future inquiry- 
under the Act. We do not feel justified in altering the 
rule on the evidence relating to only one pair of stations. 
It is an important question which, i: it is to be dealt with 
at all, should be the subject of detailed consideration. 

Finally we refer to the submissions made by Mr. Carr, 
the Assistant Secretary of the Croydon Transport Users' 
Association. This Association represents the 700 or so 
passengers who use the Woodside-Sanderstead branch of 
the Southern Region mid-Kent line. Since 1945 the traffic 
on this line has dwindled and the service has now been 
curtailed so as to operate only during peak hours. Mr. 
Carr said that this imposes hardship upon season ticket 
holders on this line who may wish occasionally to travel 
outside those hours. He submitted that it would be no 



more than fair to give such passengers a measure of 
interavailability on their season tickets, allowing them to 
use East or South Croydon stations when their own 
service is not running. He also submitted that some 
consideration ought to be given in the season ticket rates 
to the fact that the trains only run in the peak hours. In 
our view, s.45 of the Act does not confer upon us any 
power to include in an order provisions relating to the 
interavailability of season tickets. We have power to fix 
separate maximum charges in respect of a particular line, 
but we do not think that the frequency of the service on 
the line is a relevant factor to take into consideration 
when deciding whether to exercise that power. The 
frequency of the service is a matter for the Applicants 
to determine from time to time in the exercise of their 
managerial functions. We do not regard it as a permanent 
characteristic of a line which ought to be reflected in the 
maximum charges fixed in respect of it. 

G. D. Squibb. 

T. B. Robson. 

R. C. Moore. 

22nd January 1965. 



THE LONDON FARES (BRITISH RAILWAYS) ORDER 1965 
DAILY PROCEEDINGS 



CORRECTIONS 



FIRST DAY 

Monday, 23 rd November, 1964 

Page 1, paragraph 2, line 10 — •“ apologies " should read “ apologise ” 

Page 3, paragraph 10, line 9 — for “ inrease " read “ increase ” 

Page 4, column 2, paragraph 3, line 12 — for " rearded ” read “ regarded ” 

Page 5, column 1, paragraph 3, penultimate line — read “ scale of 3d per mile up to 1 mile, 4d 2 miles, 8d 3 miles 
Page 6, column 1, paragraph 1, lines 2 and i9 — for “ graduations ” read “ gradations ” 

Page 6, column 2, paragraph 6, line 21 — for “ it ” read “ is ” 

Page 6, line 8 — " passangers ” should read " passengers ” 

Page 8, paragraph 2, line 7 — “ permaneily ’* should read “ permanently ” 

Page 10, question 15, line 5 — delete “ and ” 

Page 10, question IS, line 3 — for “ transferred " read “ referred ” 

Page 10, question. 25, line 5 — for " charges ” read “ changes ” 

Page 10, question 43, line 6 — for “ signally ” read “ signalling” 

Page 10, question 43, line 9 — for “ track ” read “ traffic ” 

Page 1 1, question 43, line 1 — for ” traffic ” read " track ” 

Page 1 1, question 44, line 3 — for “ and terminal movements ” read ” signalling, terminal and movement expenses ” 

Page 11, question 50, line 2 — for “ we have flown ” read “ would have flown ” 

Page 11, question 59, line 1 1 — for “ following ” read “ falling ” 

Page 12, question 65, line 8 — for “ formulation ” read ” formulae ” 

Page 1 2, question 69, iine 9 — for “ total ” read “ token ” 

Page 12, question 73. line 3 — for “ worked to ” read “ would ” 

Page 12, question 73, iine 19 — for “ and ” read “ that ” 

Page 12, question 78, line 3 — for ** basically ” read basic ” 

Page 12, question 81, line 6 — for *• in deposits by ” read “ interest on deposits in ” 

Page 12, question 82, line 2 — for “ only one item. We have many charges ” read “ the only item we have been authorised to 
charge ” 

Page 13, question 95, line 3 — for “ debt ” read “ deficit ” 

Page 13, question 102, line 3 — for “ could ” read “ could not ” 

Page 1 3, question 108, line 2 — for “ that ” read “ what ” 

Page 14, question 113, line 15 — for “ financing ” read “ supporting ” 

Page 14, question 1 13, line 16 — for “ financing ” read “ supporting ” 

Page 14, question 113, line 33 — for “ what ” read “ that ” 

Page 16, question 128, line 1 — for “ held ” read " made” 

Page 16, question 139, line 2 — for “ July ” read “ March ” 

Page 17, question 176, line 6 — for “ £1,790 million ” read “ £1 -79m.” 

Page 17, question 182, line 3 — for “ interest at ” read “ interest and ” 

Page 19, question 225, line 6 — for £5m.” read “ £0-5m.” 



SECOND DAY 
Tuesday, 2Ath November, 1964 

Page 21, question 111, line 2 — for “ it is not " read “ is it not ” 

Page 21, question 280, line 1 — for “ moving ” read “ movements ” 

Page 21, column 2, question 281, line 2 — add “ d ” to “ an ” 

Page 21, column 2, question 281, line 2 — preface “ raffic ” with a “ t ” 

Page 22, question 292, line 4 — for “ to ” read “ in ” 

Page 22, question 292, line 5 — for “ other ” read “ suburban ” 

Page 22, question 292, line 8 — for “ from ” read “ for ” 

Page 22, column 2, question 310, line 2 — “ passeger ” should read “ passenger ” 
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Page 22, question 313, — for “ it is not ” read “ is it not ” 

Page 23, question 326, line 6 — delete “ thin ” 

Page 25, question 400, line 18 — for “ if ” read “ of ” 

for “ shares ” read “ shows ” 

Page 27, question 463, line 4 — for “ to ” read “ them ” 

Page 29, column 2, question 464, line 3 — for “ mater ” read “ matter " 

Page 27, column 2, question 467, line 9 — for “ details ” read “ defects ” 

Page 27, column 2, question 467, line 10 — for “ perceptable ” read " acceptable ” 

Page 28, column 2, question 494, last line — for “ £20,000 ” read “ £200,000 ” 

Page 28, column 2, question 495, line 8 — for “ portion ” read “ deduction ” 

Page 30, column 2, question 540, line 6 — for “ unless ” read “ as ” 

Page 30, column 2, question 548, line 5 — for “ 1948 ” read “ Section 48 ” 

Page 31, column 2, question 582, line 5 — for “ expalined ” read “ explained ” 

Page 32, question 587, line 2 — insert “ theory ” between “ apply ” and “ to ” 

Page 37, question 713, line 5 — for “ June ” read “ July ” 

Page 37, question — for “ 832 ” read “ 732 ” 

Page 38, question 749, line 3 — for “ Tilbury’ ” read “ Southend ” 

Page 39, question 791, paragraph 3, line 6 — for “ increases ” read “ progressions ” 

Page 40, question 806, last line — for “ we ” read “ would ” 

Page 40, question 807, — for “ year ” read “ your ” 

Page 40, question 812, line 6 — for “ we ” read “ would ” 

Page 40, question 814, paragraph 2, last sentence should be transposed to read ” Eut generally speaking, you have to return 
the next day to the day you bought your ticket. That restriction in the validity of 
tickets has had some effect on our revenue ” 

Page 41, question 829, paragraph 2, line 2 — for “ quantity ” read “ quantify ” 

Page 41, question 843, line 4 — for “ 10 ” read “ 5 ” 

Page 41, question 845, line 1 — for “ £7,000 ” read “ 7m.” 

Page 43, column 1, question 881, line 4 — for “ rave ” read “ have ” 

Page 43, column 1, question 881, line 5 — delete “ fl ” after “ Mr.” 

Page 44, question 934, line 2 — for “ £4,900 ” read “ £4 -9m ” 

line 4 — between “ the ” and “ out-tum ” insert “ expected 



THIRD DAY 

Wednesday, 25th November, 1964 
Page 48, question 1019, line 4 — for “ 38 ” read “ 48 ” 

Page 50, column 2, question 1082, line 14 — for “ in ” read " is ” 

Page 51, column 2, question 1109, line 1 — for “ yon ” read “ you ” 

Page 54, question 1 180, line 7 — for “ gross ” read “ growth ” 

Page 54, question 1198, line 2— between “ offering ” and “ peak ” insert “ off" 

Page 55, column 2, question 1218, penultimate line — for “ apoligise ” read " apologies ” 
Page 56, question 1234, last line — for “ or ” read “ of” 

Page 57, question 1264, line 3 — for “ offices ” read “ officers ” 

Page 58, question 1286, line 5 — for “ proportionate ” read “ proportion ” 

Page 58, question 1289, line 5 — for “ 81 ” read " AD.l ” and for “ says ” read “ say ” 
Page 58, question 1304, line 1 — for “ £3 -47m.” read “ £0-37m.” 

Page 58, question 1313, — for “ £3 -37m ” read “ £0-37m ” 

Page 59, question 1329, line 16 — for “ insight ” read “ hindsight ” 

Page 59, question 1344, line 2 — for “ £5 -6m.” read £5 -2m.” 

Page 63, question 1443, line 2 — for “ after ” read “ before ” 

Page 66, question 1509, line 4 — for “ you ” read “ they ” 

Page 69, heading of page should read “ Mr. Ernest Arthur Walter Dickson ” 

Page 70, question 1619, line 4 — for “ alternation ” read “ alteration ” 

Page 72, heading of page should read “ Mr. Ernest Arthur Walter Dickson ” 

Page 72, question 1675, line 4 — for “ Surveys ” read “ Service ” 

Page 74, question 1708, line 4 — for “ 82a ” read “ 20 ” 

Page 74, question 1713, line 5 — insert “ to ” before “ passenger ” 
for “ give ” read “ gives ” 

Page 74, question 1721, line 1 — for “ One-third ” read “ one-fifth ” 

Page 74, question 1724, line 5 — for “ on ” read “ covered by the ”. 

FOURTH DAY 
Thursday, 26 th November, 1964 

Page 76, question 1737, line 2 — for “ grossed up ” read “ gross, before ” 

Page 77, question 1773, line 3 — for “ accept ” read “ expect ” 

Page 77, question 1775, line 1 — for “ £30,000 ” read “ £300,000 ” 

Page 78, question 1800, line 5 — for “ any proportion in ” read “ in a proportion of” 
Page 78, question 1818, line 3 — insert “joint ” between “ of” and “ expenses ” 

Page 79, question 1825, line 9 — delete “ any apportionment to ” 

Page 79, question 1831, line 3 — for “ to ” read “ of” 

Page 80, question 1849, line 9 — for “ in ” read “ on ” 

Page 80, question 1870, line 3 — for “ traffic ” read “ track ” * 

Page 81, question 1879, line 2 — for “ traffic ” read “ track ” 

Page 81, question 1903, line 6 — insert “ of the ” between “ rest ” and “ country ” 

Page 83, column 2, paragraph 10, line 2 — add “ he ” after “ letter here when ” 

Page 85, column 1, paragraph 2, line 4 — “ of” should read “ or ” 

Page 86, question 1968, line 8 — for “ on ” read “ no ” 

Page 88, question 2012, line 5 — for “ No ” read “ now ” 

Page 89, question 2035, line 6 — for “ interest ” read “ increase ” 

Page 90, question 2073, lines 1 and 2— delete “ I regard it as adequate or not? ” 

Page 91, column 1, question 2077, line 5 — delete “ t ” from “ dot ” 

Page 91, question 2101, line 1— insert “ made any different ” before “ by ” 

Page 92, question 2107, line 3— for “ Solvency ” read “ insolvency ” 

Page 93, question 2168, line 3 — for “ On ” read “ one ” 

Page 95, question 2211, line 9— for “ Saw ” read “ was ” 

Page 98, question 2289, line 5 — for “ Confined ” read “ confirmed ” 

Page 99, question 2304, line 1 — insert “ not ” after “ do ” 

Page 100, question 2328, line 7 — for “ 12 ” read “ 1 12 ” 
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FIFTH DAY 

Friday, 27 th November, 1964 

Page 102, question 2352, line 16 — for “ And ” read “ on ” 

Page 104, question 2372, line 8 — for “ maximum ” read " minimum ” 

Page 105, question 2426, line 2 — for “ Masims ” read " maxima ” 

Page 108, question 2490, line 8 — for “ Sir David McKenna ” read “ Mr. David McKenna ” 
Page 112, line 5 — for “ is ” read “ his ” 

Page 115, column 1, paragraph 3, line 1 — for “ same " read “ sake ” 

Page 115, column 1, paragraph 5, line 10 — for " leaned ” read “ learned ” 

Page 115, column 2, paragraph 2, line 16 — for “ challenge ” read “ challenged ” 

Page 115, column 2, paragraph 2, line 22 — for your ” read “ yours ” 

Page 1 16, column 1, paragraph 3, last line— for “ type ” read ” time ” 

Page 1 16, column 1, paragraph 4— first word should read “ Then ” 

Page 1 17, column 2, paragraph 2, line 1 — add " d ” to “ apprehen ” 

Page 1 17, column 2, last full paragraph, 4th last line— for “ 1960 ” read “ 1962 ” 

Page 120, column 2, 1st full paragraph, line 6 — for “ £0-3m." read “ £0 -03m.” 

Page 121, column 2, 2nd full paragraph, line 8 — for “ economic ” read uneconomic” 



SIXTH DAY 

Monday, 30 th November, 1964 

Page 1 38, line 1 — for “ Gough ” read “ Goff ” 

Page 138, line 7 — for “ Losdon ” read “ London ” 

Page 141, column 2, paragraph 1 — for “ expeience ” read “ experience ” 

Page 142, column 2, paragraph 4, line 10 — for “ farily ” read " fairly ” 

Page 145, column 2, 4th paragraph, line 7 — for “ £1 -5m.” read “ £1 -3m. ” 

Page 146, column 1, 4th last line — for the other ” read “ either ” 

Page 150, column 1, 1st paragraph, last full line — for “ multitude ” read “ magnitude” 
for “ waiting ” read “ weighty ” 

Page 150, column 2, 7th last line — for “ difference ” read “ diffidence ” 

Page 152, column 2, 2nd full paragraph, line 3 — for *' which ” read “ what ”, 
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